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THE SPANISH TRAGEDY 


| Tue civil war in Spain has now settled grimly down to an 
internecine struggle between rebels and Government 
| Supporters; and, like the play by Shakespeare’s contem- 
| porary (which bears that title), the Spanish tragedy will 
| probably wind its way to a terrible last act in which the 
| Stage is strewn with corpses. 
__. Until Wednesday of this week, each side had done little 
- More than consolidate its position. The Government were 
co-ordinating their civil and military administration and 
_ training levies from the political groups that support 
| them, and Generals Franco and Queipo de Llano were 
' Teinforcing their southern forces with some thousands of 
| black troops transported from Morocco. On Thurs- 
| day, however, it became apparent that the rebel 
erals in the South had begun their advance from the 
| Cadiz-Seville line on the river Guadalquivir towards the 
" fiver Guadiana and Badajoz, and that their objective was 
| to effect a junction to the east of Badajoz with northern 
“Webel forces—and they are reported to have done so. In 
| the North, the rebel forces in Navarre and Guipuzcoa 
_unched a strong offensive on Wednesday against the 
-Sovernment troops who had taken San Sebastian, Tolosa 
sand the surrounding districts; while the Catalan forces of 
Government supporters were rapidly hemming in the 
ison of Saragossa, the big arsenal of the North. 
here—for example, along the Mediterranean littoral 
- situation has not altered. Malaga, Valencia, 
“iicante and all Catalonia are in the hands of Government 
Supporters; and the Balearic Isles are now virtually under 
mment control. This latter success removes one 
ability of serious international friction in the Mediter- 
n the Straits the Government fleet has bombarded 
a out of action the rebel stronghold at Algeciras; 
Linea and San Roque remain in rebel hands, so 
mat the transport of b troops for the rebel forces 
it is evident that, during the last week, the Spanish 
wovernment have been able to impose a sense of general 
nsibility on the various armed groups which are 
ing for the Republic and for democratic institutions 
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against the forces of reaction. Accordingly, the Govern- 
ment’s prestige and power have alike increased; and the 
discipline and morale of their supporters have notably 
improved. As our Madrid correspondent points out in his 
shrewd appraisal of the contending forces, which we print 
as a leading article on page 296, the Government are not 
yet led by Communists, nor are the rebels wholly Fascist 
in character and outlook. It is a life-and-death struggle 
between democracy and the forces of reaction which 
have hitherto always ruled in Spain and are reluctant to 
acquiesce without violence in their supersession; a fight to 
a finish, with all the furia Espatola, between Republi 
and authoritarians. This savage arbitrament will probably 
last a long time; for the Government’s supporters have 
given the landed property of the almost feudal estate 
owners—the Church and the aristocracy—to the most 
land-hungry peasants in Europe; and those peasants will 
fight tooth and nail to keep that measure of land reform 
which, in almost every other primitive agrarian country, 
was accorded as long ago as 1920. That means guerilla 
warfare in the rear of the rebels’ advancing, and none too 
numerous, forces; while, on the other hand, Generals 
Franco and Queipo de Llano in the South must press on at 
top speed to relieve General de Mola from his position, 
like a nut in the crackers, in Saragossa and the North. 
Whether the southern insurgent forces strike directly 
at Madrid on their way, or whether they by-pass it and try 
to reduce the capital by outflanking movements and by 
severing its communications with the fertile food-producing 
regions on the eastern littoral, it is unhappily clear that 
the ish Government and people aguinst 
the rebe and bloody business. It is the: 
fore most important that all the Powers capable of assisting 
either side in this deplorable civil war should whole- 
heuittediyuand ectietly ec-oparste to pantant ie Sotenee 
from a participation which might, in the present inter- 
national tension in Europe, spring a mine under the entire 


Continent. 

Remembering, perhaps, Napoleon’s words ‘‘ Every war 

in Europe is a civil war,’’ the French Prime Minister has 
Aa: 
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indefatigably set himself to secure a general agreement 
between Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal, Sweden, 
Germany, Italy and Russia to ‘* keep the ring ’’ in Spain, 
to keep it absolutely and effectively, and not to permit 
interested intervention in accordance with the political 


~ sympathies of other Powers, either through private persons 


or organisations. In this commendable task, M. Blum has 
had to withstand a powerful section of the Popular Front in 
his own country. French Government supporters, seeing 
repeated supplies of aircraft and goods sent from Italy to 
Spanish Morocco (another 21 Italian aeroplanes were 
reported to have arrived there on Sunday), and noting the 
‘* delayed action ’’ of Signor Mussolini in translating an 
acceptance of M. Blum’s proposal “‘ in principle ’’ into 
practice, are for immediate and timely assistance of all 
kinds to the Spanish Government. The reported departure 
from London on Thursday of aeroplanes destined for both 
sides in Spain may encourage the French Popular Front’s 
demands. Last Saturday, pending the receipt of replies 
from those Powers (Italy, Germany and Portugal) whose 
attitude gives most cause for anxiety, M. Blum and his 
colleagues took the further positive step of prohibiting 
the export from France to Spain of all war materials, 
from private as well as from public sources, and in- 
cluding, provisionally, even civil aeroplanes. While 
this French action gives the legitimate Government 
of Spain much shorter measure than the plenitude 
of its rights under international law, it may per- 
haps be argued that, with a civil war raging all over the 
country, it is to Spain’s interest, as well as to that of 
Europe, that the fire should not be fed by an inflow of 
munitions which might pass from one hand to another in 
the chances and changes of a fluctuating struggle—which- 
ever the party to which they had originally been consigned. 
But the obstinately delayed reply of Signor Mussolini has led 
the Socialists and Communists in France to face M. Blum 
with a joint demand for a time-limit to his proposals, after 
which France might be free to help the Spanish Government. 

He may therefore fairly ask that Italy, Germany and 
Portugal shall give replies which will be as satisfactory as 
those already received from Belgium, the United Kingdom 
and Russia. Russia has now agreed to the proposal un- 
conditionally. Of the three Powers in question, both Italy 
and Germany have admittedly received serious provocation 
—against which they have quite legitimately lodged strong 
protests at Madrid—in the killing of several of their 
nationals. The German Government, in advance of its 
reply to France, has already (so it is reported) given 
official assurances in London that no war materials either 
have been sent or will be sent to the Spanish rebels, to the 
knowledge of the German Government. On the other 
hand, Signor Mussolini has parried M. Blum’s proposal 


calculated to make any fulfilment impossible. He has 
stipulated that ‘‘ non-intervention ’’ must include absten- 
tion, not merely from sending war supplies, but from 
expressions of sympathy. This reply is disingenuous— 
besides being impertinent on the part of a Government 

i been caught red-handed in the act of 
supplying the Spanish rebels with military aeroplanes and 
pilots drawn from its own air force. 

Portugal’s attitude to depend on the situation on 


her frontiers; in that tase the Spanish Government’s own 


suggestion of an international naval and air force to 
prevent filibustering has much to commend it. In any 
, it will be ing short of an international scandal— 
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MONEY AND RECOVERY 


THERE are few more hotly disputed issues than the inf 
of monetary policy on business activity. Yet there ie mae 
which deserves more dispassionate consideration; and it 
may therefore be hoped that the ‘all-important lessons of 
the last seven years of depression and recovery will be 
most carefully studied. Almost every observer of econo- 
mic affairs probably regards monetary policy, in the widest 
sense, aS more important than he did seven years ago; and 
this impression will probably be strengthened by perusal of 
a new and extremely interesting Review published by the 
League of Nations.* This Review prompts the reflection 
that, if unanimity is yet far away, our knowledge and com. 
prehension of monetary phenomena are at least advancing 
The most obvious and significant fact which e ' 
from the Review is that no single major country has over. 
come the great depression without undertaking a policy of 
monetary expansion of one kind or another. Of the six 
major capitalist countries, four, Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany and Japan, embarked on expansionist 
policies between 1931 and 1935; and two, France and 
Holland, did not. The percentage changes in industrial 
production in these six countries between February, 1933, 
and February, 1936, are given by the Review as follows: — 


yo % 
Germany + 79-2 U.K. ... eee + 35.2 
U.S. ... + 49.2 France oes — 3.9 
Japan + 38-7 Holland eee — 8-3 


Moreover, the only two major countries in which no re 
covery has yet taken place to-day, Holland and Switzer. 
land, are the only two in which no determined effort at 
monetary expansion has been made. 

It is also true that in every one of the countries which 
have overcome depression, recovery did not begin, if we 
discard the hardly discernible “‘ false starts ’’ of early 1931 
and late 1932, until expansionist policies had already been 
undertaken. It is, of course, open to anyone to maintain 
that recovery would have come without positive expan- 
sionist policies if only the countries concerned had waited 
long enough. In fact, however, it never did; and Holland 
and Switzerland are waiting still. 

When one examines the actual expansionist policies 
adopted, one finds that they have been markedly different 
in different cases; or rather they fall, as the League Review 
shows, into two main types. The first of these is ‘‘ bank- 
ing policy,’’ under which head the Review discusses Great 
Britain, Sweden, South Africa, Australia and Canada; and 
‘* deficit financing ’’ under which it discusses the United 
Siates, Germany, Japan and Chile. By an expansionist 
“* banking policy ’’ the Review means, in general, increases 
in the volume of bank deposits and reductions in the rate 
of interest. Great Britain is rightly taken as the classical 
case of recovery by banking policy. It is pointed out that 
the influx of gold after 1931 and the open-market purchases 
made by the Bank of England in 1932 and 1933 expanded 
the commercial banks’ cash reserves and so forced the 
banks to buy Government securities and thus to lower the 
long-term rate of interest. How far the housing boom i 
this country was stimulated by cheap money and how far 
by cheap food, is, of course, disputable, but few will deny 
that cheap money was an indispensable condition. Seen in 
the of five years, and in the whole context 
sketched by this Review, perhaps the most significant 
feature of British recovery is that it followed an expal- 
sionist ing policy entirely unaccompanied by any 
species of “‘ deficit financing.” : 

In Germany, Ja , the United States and Chile, on 
the other hand, ‘ deficit financing "’ was almost certainly 
the major factor. In Germany credit creation was little 
more than the servant of re-armament; and in the United 
States (after the initial ‘ ological ’’ recovery 
1933), Japan and Chile there is evidence that Government 
spending was the most positive and persistent factor in 
increasing demand. In a pias lieioe of countries, in 
fact, rl some. Om conditions were for one reason 
or another unfavourable, it has been found necessary 
the authorities not to expand the stock of money 
but actually to see that it is spent. This is a significant 


eu and 1935-36. Volume I. Monetary 
Review.” ic tallienes Service. League of Nation 
London ; George Allen and Unwin. oe 
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n, some of the implications of which the present 
saa e Review seems to ignore. For the Review is much 
reoccupied with the measurement of the ‘‘ volume ”’ and 
“velocity of circulation ’’ of money. But surely the 
relevant factor is neither “‘ volume’’ nor even ‘‘ velocity’’ 
(which in any case is a very artificial conception), but 
what may be called the stream of effective demand, i.e. 
the total stream of money spent on finished goods. It is 
really this stream which policy seeks to stimulate or 
diminish; and the whole discussion would be greatly 
clarified if it were realised that alterations in gold parities, 
money volume and interest rates are only effective in so 
far as they affect total demand. They may succeed in 
this, as in Great Britain, where the War Loan conversion 
and other factors led to a growth of ‘‘ confidence ”’ 
by stimulating investment in durable goods; but it may 
prove necessary, as in the United States and elsewhere, for 
the Government to stimulate demand directly by public 
works and deficit financing. 

Such financing, however, if it is to increase effective 
demand, must be accomplished by the creation of credit 
and not by the borrowing of existing savings. This is very 
clearly brought out by the Review. Why, it asks, did the 
persistent Budget deficits in the deflationary gold bloc 
between 1932 and 1935 have no reflationary effect, while 
similar deficits had a pronounced reflationary effect in 
Germany, the United States and Japan? The main answer, 
apart from psychological factors, is of course that in the 
three latter countries deficits were financed by credit 
creation, while in the gold bloc they were not. Indeed, 
the position can be emphasised even more clearly by 
examination of the history of France since the summer of 
1935. In July and August, 1935, the exigencies of arma- 
ment finance in France made it impossible for the Treasury 
to carry on any longer without large indirect advances 
from the Central Bank to the State. At once, despite a very 
high interest rate and even great business pessimism, pro- 
duction began to increase and prices to rise. Government 
expenditure without credit expansion, in fact, may be just 
as ineffective in stimulating effective demand as credit 
expansion without Government expenditure. 

ot in turn, was it that in the deflationary period the 
gold bloc’s Budget deficits were not financed by new 
credit? Because, at the existing exchange rates, an 
increase in the effective stream of money must have 
increased the disequilibrium between internal and external 
costs; and it was consequently the deliberate policy of the 
Governments concerned to reduce costs rather than increase 
demand. This, if practicable, might have been a success- 
ful policy. But it is perhaps the most important single 
lesson of the Great Depression that not one industrial 
country has overcome disequilibrium by reducing costs 
alone, partly owing to the depressing psychological effects 
of deflationary campaigns. It would have added to the 
value of the League’s Review if it had emphasised the fact 
that not even the German, Italian and Japanese Govern- 
ments, with all the apparatus of oppression at their 
command, were able to achieve recovery by deflation. 
Since the majority of money costs were in practice 
irreducible, effective demand had to be increased; and this 
could only be done in the first instance, where a currency 
was overvalued, by the alteration of the exchange rate or 
the imposition of exchange restrictions. 

In short, monetary ease and low interest rates have been 
shown to be the indispensable conditions of recovery in a 
world where sweeping reductions of costs are in practice 
impossible. But they are only the conditions. The actual 
stimulus to spending or investment may come from 
favourable psychological conditions, such as an access of 

lusiness confidence or a general belief that prices are going 
to rise. It may be, however, that the effective stream of 
a. as opposed to the total stock, has to be directly 

ted by further Government action. This action 

again may take many forms, such as the execution of 
public works or the fn ing of deficits; and the exact 
form it should take must clearly be determined by circum- 
stances. The most important of these circumstances is the 
general economic background; for it is evident that if the 
oF eee, Structure has become for any reason badly out 
balance, monetary or financial alone cannot be 
Telied upon to effect the necessary adjustments. Some- 
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thing, however, will have been learned from the experience 
of the Great Depression if the hopelessness of merely tryi 

to reduce costs is recognised, and if those responsible for 
ee et policy take as their primary objective the stimu- 
lation of the effective stream of money demand and the 
level of employment, rather than mere alterations of the 
quantity of money, gold parities or rates of exchange. 


OVERCROWDING 


Tue Housing Act of 1935, which embodied the Govern- 
ment’s measures for eres overcrowding, laid upon 
local authorities the duty of surveying the extent of over- 
crowding in their districts and of reporting the results of 
their survey to the Minister of Health. is survey has 
been pushed forward with commendable eer and 
the Report of conditions in England and Wales* was pub- 
lished before the end of July. A preliminary notice of it 
appeared in the Economist of August 1st. The peculiar 
value of this Report lies in the fact that it gives figures not 
only for overcrowded dwellings, but for all other working- 
class dwellings as well. No less than 8,924,523 dwellings 
were inspected and information on the relation between 
number of inhabitants and number of rooms is tabulated for 
all these dwellings. The information is given not only in 
the aggregate but also separately for each housing authority 
in the country. The result can truly be described as a 
Domesday Book of arene soe housing. 

The figures of overcrowded families given in the Report 
can only be understood with reference to the standard of 
overcrowding laid down in the Act. That standard is com- 
plicated. There is a basic table showing the ‘‘ permitted 
number ”’ of inhabitants for dwellings with varying numbers 
of rooms. But the table is modified by a requirement for 
separation of the sexes (assumed to be satisfied in all dwell- 
ings of two or more rooms), and by the fact that children 
of under ten are counted as half a , and babies under 
one year old entirely ignored. Finally, there is a second 
table which reduces the ‘* itted number ’’ where the 
rooms are small.f Any dwelling which contains more than 
the ‘‘ permitted number ’’ of persons is overcrowded. 

It is difficult to obtain an exact idea of the meaning of a 
complicated definition such as this, and a few examples will 
assist. They will best serve the of clarification if 
they are examples of. what does not constitute overcrowd- 
ing. A small family of father, mother and one child under 


* the Overcrowding Survey in England and Wales, 
1936 ELBE Stationery Office. 157 pages. 8s. 

- The Note on page of the Economist of August ‘st was partly 
in ror om this paiat. ‘The “ number i> sullen ohne 


rooms afe unduly small, but it is not, as was stated, increased 
where the rooms are un large. 
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ten can live in two rooms, one of go square feet (say 10 feet 
by 9 feet) and one of 70 square feet (say 10 feet by 7 feet) 
without being overcrowded. If they have a second child 
between the ages of one and ten, the second room must also 
be of 90 square feet. A family of two parents, two 
adolescent children, two younger children and a baby can 
live, without being counted as overcrowded, in three rooms, 
one of 110 square feet and two of 90 square feet each. The 
same accommodation is considered adequate for two parents 
and as many as seven children, provided none of them is 
over ten, and one of them is less than a year old. To take 
an admittedly extreme case, a single adult with eight 
children under ten and twin babies less than a year old 
could inhabit the same three rooms without being over- 
crowded. Moreover, the dimensions of the rooms should be 
visualised. Even a room of 110 square feet would be 
accounted a small room in most middle-class households. 

Criticism of this standard can legitimately be countered 
by the reminder that it is a pioneer attempt, a first step to be 
followed by others. But even when this is borne in mind, it 
is clear that any family which falls below this standard must 
be very badly overcrowded; it is a measure not so much of 
overcrowding as of severe overcrowding. The standard 
can also be criticised from another angle. The Survey re- 
vealed that 341,554 families are overcrowded on the statu- 
tory definition. But it also showed that 283,844 more 
families are on the verge. These are the families whose 
number of ‘‘ persons ’’ is exactly equal to the ‘‘ permitted 
number ”’ of the dwelling in which they live. If one child 
in one of these families were to pass its first or tenth birth- 
day, or if one room were to be a few square feet smaller, 
that family would be overcrowded. There are no less than 
623,429 families who are below the ‘‘ permitted number ”’ 
only by half a unit. Wherever the line of definition is 
drawn, there are bound to be many families who will just 
escape being overcrowded. But when the line is drawn in 
such a way that almost as many are on the verge as actually 
below, it becomes rather absurd. Sociological frontiers, 
like political frontiers, should be drawn so as to leave whole 
districts or sections on one side or the other; they should 
not describe an intricate zig-zag through categories which 
to the onlooker are homogeneous. It is stated in the 
Report that if the standard laid down (for another purpose) 
in the Housing Act of 1930—which may be roughly defined 
as a bedroom plus living accommodation for every two 
‘* persons ’’—had been adopted, the number of overcrowded 
families would have been 853,000. This figure may be taken 
as a truer measure of the problem, and the improvement of 
the conditions of the 341,000 now defined as overcrowded 
can only be regarded as a first step. 

Overcrowding is not evenly spread over the whole 
country. On the contrary, there are two large areas and 
one smal] area, where it is much worse than elsewhere. 
These are London (especially the East End), Northumber- 
land and Durham, and Caernarvonshire and Anglesey. 
These are the only areas where overcrowded families (on 
the statutory definition) are more than 6 per cent. of all 
families. In these areas the percentages are: London, 
7.0; Northumberland, 11.2; Durham, 12.0; Caernarvon- 
shire, 6.2; Anglesey, 9:5. per cent. In searching for the 

p concentration, one interesting 
n the country as a whole, the largest single 
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average ‘‘ uncrowded ”’ family is 3.11 ‘‘ units.”’ The a 
of the average ‘‘ overcrowded *’ family is 5.60 “ units.” 
This means that the average overcrowded family has about 
2} times as many children as the avera 

family. These figures of average size enable us to com 
some impressive aggregates. A total of 341,000 over. 
crowded families with an average size of 5.60 “ units” 
means 2,413,600 overcrowded “‘ units.’”” If we make the 
further reasonable assumptions that each family contains 
on the average, two adults and children, and that children. 
on the average count as two-thirds of a “‘ unit,” we arrive 
at the figure of 1,841,400 overcrowded children. A similar 
calculation for uncrowded families enables us to conclude 
that 11} per cent. of the children in the country are over. 
crowded. This is on the statutory definition of over- 
crowding. If the standard of the Act of 1930 were adopted 
the figure of 11} per cent. would be more than doubled. 
By any satisfactory test of overcrowding, at least a quarter 
of the nation’s children are deprived of sufficient housing 
space for their normal development. 

The Survey having been made, the Act calls upon the 
local authorities to estimate how many new houses will be 
needed to remedy overcrowding, and to draw up plans for 
providing these houses, unless there is reason to believe 
that they will be provided by private enterprise. Clearly 
341,000 new houses are not required for 341,000 over- 
crowded families. The Report makes a tentative estimate 
of 200,000, or of 500,000 if the standard of the Act of 1930 
were adopted. (The Economist, in estimating the demand 
for houses in March, 1934, gave a ‘‘ lower limit’’ of 
200,000 and an ‘‘ upper limit ’’ of 800,000.) When it is 
borne in mind that there are still 150,000 houses to be built 
on slum clearance programmes already adopted, and that 
only 81,000 Class ‘‘ C ’’ houses were built in the last six 
months, it will be seen that the task is sufficient to require 
the utmost energy on the part of local authorities for some 
time to come. 

It is impossible, however, to read the Report without 
doubting whether the provision of houses by itself will 
remedy the situation. Overcrowding does not appear, in 
the main, to be due to a shortage of houses. That may be 
true to some extent in London, but in the whole country 
46 per cent. of all families have more than double the 
minimum standard. Moreover, when the new houses have 
been provided, will the large overcrowded family be able 
to afford them, or will the prohibition of overcrowding 
merely compel the large family to increase its expenditure 
on rent at the expense of food? At present the over- 
crowded family is not only 80 per cent. larger than the 
uncrowded family, but it can only afford a dwelling 38 per 
cent. smaller. e Report shows that overcrowding is 
perceptibly worse in municipally-owned than in privately- 
owned houses, a fact which is attributed to the preference 
given by local authorities to large families. But this means 
that the provision of standard ‘‘ Council houses ’’ for over- 
crowded families would accentuate rather than solve the 
problem. Oversize houses, on the other hand, would be 
more expensive. The conclusion would seem to be inescap- 
able that provision of houses alone will not abolish over- 
crowding unless at the same time either the large family is 
given a larger income out of which to afford an adequate 
dwelling, or else it is enabled, by means of differential 
renting, to get more space for the rent shilling than its less 
congested neighbours. This is an aspect of the problem 
which neither the Government nor public opinion has 
yet resolutely faced. 





BRITAIN’S FISHING INDUSTRY 


ALTHOUGH the fishing industry falls within the category of 
depressed trades owing to loss of markets at home am 
abroad, it is still an important constituent in Britains 
national economy. Of all the major foodstuffs consumed in 
this country fish is the only one in which home production 
is more than sufficient to satisfy domestic needs. The 
industry falls mainly into two sections—concerned respec 
tively with ‘‘ demersal ’’ and ‘‘ ic’ fish. Cae 
across this classification is the division i 

deep-sea 


fisheries. Inshore fishing, a survival from more 
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rimitive times, is carried on from small boats by fishermen 
r babiting the many small villages scattered around the 
coasts of our islands. Of minor economic importance to- 
day, it is often combined with semi-agricultural pursuits. 
Shellfish are the principal product of the inshore fisheries, 
whose only advantage over the deep-sea fisheries is the 
superior freshness of their product. 


Pelagic fish—of which the herring is by far the most 
important representative—are those generally found near 
the surface of the sea and caught by drift nets. Since 
herrings only come together in shoals for spawning, drifting 
js seasonal in character. Spawning, however, occurs at 
different times in different latitudes. Herring fishing begins 
off the west coast of Scotland towards the end of May, 
roceeds clockwise round the coast, and ends off Cornwall 
about Christmas time. For the remainder of the year 
practically no herrings are landed by British drifters, 
though it has been nye that the period of winter 
fishing could profitably be extended. Owing to the perish- 
ability of their product the drifters are seldom away from 
port for longer than twenty-four hours. On arrival, the 
herrings are sold by auction for resale fresh, or for kipper- 
ing, curing or canning. This branch of the fishing industry 
now employs some 15,000 men, most of whom are entirely 
dependent on it. The typical drifter is propelled by steam 
engine or petrol motor. Few sailing vessels are now used, 
but much of the tonnage in this branch—especially in Scot- 
land—can be elassed as obsolete. 


The herring industry has recently been acutely depressed. 
The decline in its fortunes finds reflection in many ways— 
in the low price of the product, the poor returns accruing 
to the fishermen, a decline in numbers employed, and, in- 
evitably, in the existence of obsolete equipment and surplus 
capacity. Production was expanded during the war, but, 
as the accompanying table shows, the demand has sub- 
sequently suffered a progressive decline : — 


Wet FisH—Svuppligs AND PRIcEs * 


Description | 1913 | 1925 | 1929 | 1932 | 1934 | 1935 





; HERRINGS 
British Taking :— 
tity ('000 cwts.) .....ccceeceee 11,763 | 7,101 | 8,264 | 5,209] 4,787 | 5,680 
alue (¢'000) seein a ihihetishibii 4,413 | 3,779 | 3,577 | 2,159 | 1,593 | 1,960 
‘ Average value per cwt. (s.d.) ... | 7/6 | 10/8 8/8 8/4 6/8 6/11 
tity (000 cwts.) ....ccc.es0e-e. 1,236] 754] 902| 5Sos| 346| 562 
alue (£7000) o...ccccceccseecsceeeees 337| 465} 495| 274 172} 213 
Average value per cwt. (s. d.)... 5/6 12/4 11/0 9/2 | 9/11 7/7 
tity (000 ewts.) oo... 9,962 | 5,650 | 7,067 | 4,230 | 3,397] 3,790 
alue (£'000) ........cceceeeeecseeens 5,921 | 4,964] 5,341 | 2,949 | 2,212] 2,440 
Average value per cwt. (s. d.)... | 11/10} 17/7] 15/1 | 14/— | 13/- | 12/10 
Wurre Fisu 
British Taking :-— 
Quantit (000 cwts.) .......cscc000e 11,096 | 11,756 | 12,324 |13,939 | 13,399 | 13,792 
@lue (£°000) .......cecccccccereeeees 9,096 | 14,663 | 15,294 |12,729 | 13,755 | 13,698 
i Average value per cwt. (s. d.)... | 16/5 | 24/11 | 24/10} 18/3 | 20/6 | 19/10 
ity (000 ewts.) ...ccccccessees 86s | 2,249 | 2,637 | 1,891 | 1,500] 1,503 
alte (£000) ........cscecccccsseeeee 665 | 2,862] 4,131 | 2,122] 1,786] 1,804 
paveee value per cwt. (s. d.)... | 15/4 | 25/6 | 31/4 | 22/6 | 23/10 | 25/2— 
tity (000 cwts.) .....cccceeeees 847| 872| 964] 9801| 693] 664 
TT) re 1,321 | 1,975 | 1,963 | 1,285 | 1,065 | 1,013 
Average value per cwt. (s. d.)... | 31/2 | 45/7 | 40/9 | 32/1 | 30/9 | 30/6 





the Ua I Kingda takings relate to Great Britain; those of imports and exports to 


t Trade figures for 1935 are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. 


Although some herrings are imported into this country, a 
proportion of the British catch is sold in markets over- 
seas. The drastic contraction of some of these markets— 
especially Russia and Germany—is mainly responsible for 
the severe depression in the industry. ing to poverty 
on the Continent, tariff barriers, currency difficulties and 
increasing competition from other exporting countries, the 
volume of British exports in 1935 was only about 38 per 
cent. of the 1913 level, the average value per cwt. being 
only slightly above the pre-war figure. Home demand has 
also declined. Various reasons have been advanced for the 
herring’s loss of ity, including unpleasant odour 
cooking; its of bones; its unsuitability for 
fish trade; the seasonal character of supplies and 
the competition of white fish. seen the —_ — 
estimated consumption of herrings in Great Britai 
fallen from about 1 Ibs. per head per annum immediately 
before the war to Ibs. at present. 
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The severity of depression in the industry caused the 
Government to take action in 1933 by setting up the Sea- 
Fish Commission, under the Sea-Fishing Industry Act, to 
suggest means of reorganisation. The drastic recommenda- 
tions proposed two years ago by the Commission in its 
report on the herring industry* were not fully implemented 
in the Herring Industry Act, passed in the spring of 
1935. The Act, however, set up a Herring Industry Board 
(whose activities have already been discussed in these 
columns) charged with the task of drafting a comprehen- 
sive scheme. This scheme secured the approval of Parlia- 
ment and came into force on June 1, 1935. The Board 
may conceivably be able to stimulate home consumption; 
but it is upon the expansion of exports that the salvation 
of the industry depends and, here, unilateral action will 
not suffice. Limitation of imports would be of little use, 
since imports are not directly competitive with home 
supplies. 

The more important branch of the deep-sea fisheries— 
judged both by the value of the catch and the numbers 
employed—is concerned with white or demersal fish, which 
are generally found near the bottom of the sea. The 
principal varieties of white fish are cod, haddock, hake, 
plaice, sole, skate and ray. All may be caught in one of 
three ways—by trawls, seines or lines. By far the largest part 
is obtained by trawling—especially steam trawling—which 
now produces about go per cent. of British landings of white 
fish. The seine is a drag-net with long wings set in a semi- 
circle, which is hauled by lines at each end from an 
anchored vessel. Where “‘ lining ’’ is employed, the lines 
may vary from hand lines with but few hooks to ‘‘ great ”’ 
lines with many hundreds. White fish is less perishable 
than herrings, and steam trawlers may, therefore, leave their 
home ports for days at a time. The fish are generally sold 
by public auction to wholesale merchants. Billingsgate, 
incidentally, now handles almost one-quarter of the total 
white fish landed in Great Britain. 


The impact of depression has been less severe on this 
branch than on the herring industry. Earnings reached 
a post-war peak in 1929, but fell sharply in the following 
three years. A subsequent improvement has restored prices 
to well above pre-war levels. = showed a rising 
trend after the war, but British landings were roughly 
stationary until 1926, when considerable expansion followed 
the discovery of new fishing grounds. In consequence, 
partly, of a change-over of demand from herrings, white 
fish consumption gradually expanded until 1931, and 
increased supplies were absorbed with little effect on prices. 
The average value per cwt. aecnoud cutee: noe dommes 
sion years, but the problems of the industry were not 
complicated, as in the case of herrings, by dependence on 
contracting foreign markets. 


* “Sea-Fish Commission for the United Fisst 
:: The Herring Industry.” Cmd. 4677. 
Price, 9d. net. 
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The onset of the slump led the Government to pass 
measures for the control of white fish supplies. The Sea- 
Fishing Industry Act of 1933 provided for the regulation 
of foreign landings, for the restriction of fishing in northern 
waters, and for the conservation of stocks. In view of 
the weaknesses in the organisation of the white fish 
industry and the existence of surplus capacity, the Sea-Fish 
Commission in its report*, published last March, recom- 
mended the appointment of a Development Commission. 
This body, which would be independent of the industry, 
would be entrusted with the drawing up of a comprehensive 
scheme of reorganisation in consultation with existing 
organisations. No Government action has, however, been 
taken, and none is apparently contemplated in the near 
future. 


INSIDE SPAIN 


We have received the following message, dispatched by 

our correspondent in Madrid on August 9th, describing 
the course of the Spanish revolt: 
Tuts struggle between the two Spains had to come sooner 
or later. The cost is going to be terrible whatever the out- 
come; but at least the air will be cleared, and there will not 
always be the eternal menace of storm on the horizon. The 
movement had apparently been prepared for August or 
September, but the murder of Don José Calvo Sotelo, the 
Conservative leader, who would doubtless have been the 
figurehead, precipitated events. 

The fourth week of the military rebellion has been 
entered, as this is written. Seen from Madrid, time seems 
to be on the side of the Government. The splendid way in 
which the citizens of Madrid rushed to arms was a fine page 
in the history of democracy. But they had little training 
or organisation. Each day that passes permits reorganisa- 
tion and military training of these militias. These forces 
form the backbone of the Government forces. Not that 
large sectors of the loyal regiments and the police are not 
fighting lustily for the Republic. But even among loyal 
forces there has been treason and sabotage by officers who 
had been trusted. The civilian militias have little military 
experience, but the Government can trust leaders and men 
to the very utmost. 

The display of organisation, the use of uniforms and the 
other typical features of mass movements are much more 
in evidence on the side of the Government supporters than 
among the rebels. As far as Madrid is concerned, discipline 
has been excellent. In the early days, when almost every 
working man in Madrid had a rifle in hand, the jewellers’ 
shops were open as usual, with their windows full of valu- 
ables, without the slightest attempt at theft being regis- 
tered. Nor during that time did I see a single drunken 
man, although these armed men could have free drinks in 
any bar or café. To-day all this is organised. Sentries 
guard restaurants and cafés and prevent more than the 
regular number of militiamen supplied with food by each 
establishment from entering. In smart hotels these work- 
ing men in blue jeans sit in the dining-room and eat with 
eave solemnity and excellent manners. They take the 
ood that is given them and the one glass of wine allowed 
without any comment or protest. One veteran newspaper 
correspondent, who has covered almost every big story in 
the last thirty years and who is decidedly Right Wing in 
sympathies, told me he had never met such a likeable and 
courteous people. 

This does not, of course, exclude violence and cruelty 
in moments of battle or of passion. An armed mob which 
will pass a jeweller’s shop with indifference may react very 
violently against a church, because of the close political 
connection between the clericals and the conservatives. 

So far Madrid has never been in serious danger of capture 
by the rebels. Your ndent has in the last fortnight 
raotored many hundreds of miles over the mountains which 
form the fighting line and has never seen any suggestion of a 
real decisive push. The militiamen and the other loyal 
forces have always been able to hold the rebels without un- 
due effort or loss, and this although at the beginning at least 
the rebels had much better material and equipment. 


“"® *Sea-Fish Commission for the United a kane 
eee Cmd. 5130. fin, Station’ 
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The Government is itself considerably to blame for the 
poor Press which it appears to have had abroad, at least 
during the first two weeks. It does nothing to help or inform 
the foreign Press, and from the first established a : 
so restrictive and so unreasonable as to make it virtually im- 
possible for responsible correspondents to fulfil their mission. 


There appears to be a good deal of doubt abroad about 
the exact strength of the present Government of Don José 
Giral. These doubts are not justified. The Government has 
authority and is running things without having to ask the 

ission of outside forces. It is only natural that in 
moments such as these the labour forces should play an 
enormous réle. Without them the Government would have 
been lost in a few hours; for the supporters of the non- 
Socialist Republican parties are not numerous nor are 
well enough organised to have made any stand against the 
pronunciamiento. But with the enemy still on the doo: 
all forces are united from Republicans to Anarchists. When 
the danger passes, it is possible that the unity also will 
cease; but it is very premature to speculate on this for the 
moment with the fight still going on. 

Take the case of the militias. The great part of these 
are organised by the Socialists and the Communists. But 
they are all under the control and the direct orders of the 
War Ministry. Socialist and Communist leaders are con- 
stantly visiting the various fronts and keeping in contact 
with their men. They report back complaints or 
tions or demands for supplies to the Government authonrities. 
There is thus a constant liaison. The fact that they have 
organisations all over Spain who report constantly gives the 
proletarian parties an efficient service of information which 
likewise is placed at the service of the Government. 


What remains to be seen is whether or not the Republi- 
cans have been convinced by present events that complete 
confidence can be placed in the people as a whole. Even 
after the February elections the Republicans never showed 
signs of understanding the importance of this. Instead of 
pushing briskly forward with a substantial programme of 
practical social and agrarian reform and of dismantling the 
old form of State, they hesitated and marked time. If they 
secure victory over the rebels and fail to take a decisive lead 
in rebuilding the State on very different lines, they will 
inevitably find themselves shouldered out. But for this 
they will have no one but themselves to blame. 


The Government has already taken over the railways and 
other industries. It has made it very clear that these 
measures are temporary. But the situation will never return 
to that before July 18th, no matter what happens. Much 
depends on how long the battle goes on. The longer the 
struggle the greater will be the economic damage. Never- 
theless, if one might venture a prophecy in these difficult 
moments, it is that the economic collapse may not be quite 
so terrible as might appear on the surface. Spain's 
economic strength lies in her agriculture, and agricultural 
nations can stand internal convulsions with a stolidity of 
which more delicately organised economies are quite in- 
capable. The basic wealth of Spain and her low popula- 
tion give her all the possibilities of a relatively quick con- 
valescence. 


It is rather unfortunate that this decisive clash between 
the two Spains should have taken place at a moment when 
all Europe is keyed up to great tension on the issue of 
Fascism. The Spanish rebels are people fighting for ideals; 
but it is really difficult to see that their ideals have much, 
if anything, to do with Fascism. Here in Spain we are 
witnessing a combination of the military, aristocratic and 
clerical classes fighting to keep the control of the nation 
which was slipping from their hands but which they had 
exercised for many centuries. In their day they led Spain 
to great deeds. But times change and they have failed to 
move with them. Spain differs from most of her neighbours 
in Western Europe in that she never really entered the phase 
of industrial development in the nineteenth century. The 
scant strength outside Barcelona and Bilbao. The villages 
remained medieval until General Primo de Rivera threw 
the great network of roads across the land and the cinema 
and radio followed. All these factors abruptly opened the 
dams of latent social movements. 
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An Anglo-Egyptian Treaty.—In Alexandria on 
Wednesday evening the Draft Treaty of Alliance between 
Great Britain and Egypt was initialled by the two sets of 
representatives; and the Egyptian Prime Minister and 
Jeader of the Wafd, Nahas Pasha, announced that he gladly 
accepted the British Government’s invitation to go to 
London with the Egyptian delegation for the signature of 
the Treaty. Thus ends a long train of interrupted negotia- 
tions which began immediately after the last war, when 
the Wafd demanded the cessation of the British Protectorate 
declared in December, 1914. The Treaty now regulates the 
points at issue in 1923, 1927 and 1930: Egypt’s right to her 
own defence forces; the safeguarding of Egypt and of British 
Imperial communications; and Egyptian participation in the 
condominium over the Sudan. There is now a clear path 
before Egypt to apply for membership of the League of 
Nations; and it may be that before long a fully sovereign 

t, now responsible for her own defences, will elect to 
follow Turkish (and not German or Italian) precedent, and 
invite the Powers who enjoy extraterritorial rights, under 
the Capitulation Treaties extracted from the Sultan, to con- 
sider, in conclave with Egypt, the possibility of their 
extinction. The new Egypt, with her predominantly 
Wafdist Government, should soon be able to convince 
foreign observers of her ability to maintain law and order 
and to dispense impartial justice for all comers. In any 
case, the ceremony at Alexandria on Wednesday, in Nahas 
Pasha’s words, ‘‘ Not only opens between both countries an 
era of sincere good friendship, but also offers to a world 
undermined by a grave crisis a salutary example.”’ 


* * * 


Politics and Coal.—The future of an industry on 
which the livelihood of 750,000 men depends is bound to 
be a political issue, particularly when a great number of 
those men believe themselves to be unfairly treated. The 
Labour Party’s conception of the industry’s future is set out 
in a detailed socialisation plan published last week.* In 
essence the plan is for a. public utility corporation, 
appointed by the Minister of Mines from among persons 
competent to conduct the industry, and including workers’ 
representatives. Compensation would be payable to exist- 
ing proprietors on the basis of ‘‘ the net maintainable 
revenues of the undertakings concerned,’’ and it might take 
the form of terminable annuities or redeemable stock. The 
corporation would then be ‘‘ responsible for the effective 
direction and control of the industry on a self-supporting 
basis, subject to any limitations or Ministerial checks 
which may be laid down by Statute ’’; and it would have 
power to operate hydrogenation and other ‘‘ coal treat- 
ment ’’ plant. Royalties would be publicly owned, and the 
cost borne by the State; i.e. the industry would to this 
extent be subsidised. Finally, there would be a single sales 
ce ponte for the whole industry; and research and 

ety would be within the charge of the corporation. The 
plan illustrates the tendency of the Labour Party and the 
trade unions to think in terms of public utility boards rather 
than bureaucratic ‘‘ nationalisation’ plans. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether Parliament will accept so far-reach- 
ing a plan as this for some time to come. The movement 
of public opinion will very largely depend on the attitude 
of the mine-owners themselves. At present there is a wide- 

ad feeling that neither the public nor the miners 

ed an altogether fair deal in the negotiations of last 
winter. As a result of those negotiations, it will be Te- 
called, the miners received an advance in wages averaging 
9d. a shift, and the public ‘‘ voluntarily ”’ accepted a rise 
of Is. a ton in the price of most types of coal. The 
tow? ascertainment for the first three months of 1936 
» however, that whereas wages per shift rose on the 
average from gs. 23d. in the first quarter of 1935 to 
98. 112d. in the first quarter of 1936, profits per ton were 
More than doubled. The owners, in fact, were better off 
than before as a result of the transaction. Since then the 
RE tr ON htitlaaicrniehiacthseoeseins sida sesate iin inns Smeal methane ceamceniasaccacansesncatiecsitine 


* “Coal: The T d. The National 
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central selling schemes, which should improve their position 
still further, have been introduced. The public will 
certainly demand at least some measure of reorganisation 
in return; and the least of these should be the compulsory 
amalgamation provisions dropped with the Government’s 
Bill last spring. 


* * * 


A Trading Estate on the Tyne.—The first fruit of 
the Government’s decision to organise ‘‘ trading estates ’’ 
in the distressed areas was announced this week. An estate 
of 700 acres is to be provided in the Team Valley, on the 
south of the Tyne, about five miles from Newcastle. The 
estate adjoins the L.N.E.R. main line and the Great North 
Road; it is situated in attractive country; and it is to be 
provided with ample supplies of power and other necessary 
equipment. There is some evidence, particularly in the 
reports of the Special Area Commissioners, that one reason 
for the unpopularity of these areas among business men is 
not so much the underlying economic conditions as the 
desire of many company directors (and their wives) to live 
in the West of London. For, as the sponsors of the new 
estate point out, there is actually a potential market of 
16,500,000 persons living within 125 miles of Newcastle, 
or 500,000 more than those within 100 miles of London. 
(The argument is plain, though the comparison is a little 
forced, since extension to 125 miles would bring Birming- 
ham into the London orbit.) So far, however, the Northern 
market has not been exploited. Instead, depression has 
bred depression; for, in business as in love, it seems 
that nothing fails like failure. There is consequently hope 
that if a movement of new factories into the areas is 
started it will gradually gather momentum. And _ for- 
tunately a revival in iron, steel, shipbuilding and coal 
has already begun on the North-East Coast, which might 
provide the foundation for the development of local con- 
sumers’-goods trades. Although, therefore, the new 
trading estate is in itself, like the appointment of the 
Special Area Commissioners and the provision of cheap 
finance, no more than a tentative move, it is at least one 
move further in the right direction. The Government 
should spare no pains, however, to grant preference in 
re-armament orders to the distressed areas. And if the 
response of industrialists to the new trading estates is 
disappointing, the question of licensing new factories may 
have to be reconsidered. 


* * * 


A New Polish Move ?—The German Government has 
subjected the Polish-German Pact of February, 1934, to 
many vicissitudes during the last two years. The Pact was 
concluded by Colonel Beck on the Polish side, with the late 
Marshal Pilsudski’s approval, ostensibly because the French 
political leaders at that time showed an unmistakable dis- 
inclination to support Polish protests and complaints at the 
re-armament of Germany in contravention of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Marshal Pilsudski and Colonel Beck thereupon 
decided it would be better to make peace with Germany 
while they were in the way with her; and Herr Hitler, intent 
at that time on re-armament, and fearing embroilments with 
the Greater Powers, could afford to forgo any forcible 
alteration of the German-Polish frontiers for ten years. 
Since then, peta Seine Pilsudski ee died; his 
military cloak has on the young an nee 
General Rydz-Smigly, who has espoused the cause of the 
peasants; but Colonel Beck has remained Foreign Minister. 
Meanwhile, the Nazi Government has from one 
unilateral and forcible fait accompl to another: the 
creation of a very large air force; conscription; a Baltic and 
North Sea navy; and the military reoccupation and refortifi- 
cation of Germany’s western frontier. These things could 
oland; and the latest proof of Nazi 
‘* activism ’’ in Danzig, a settlement of which Mr Eden, 
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likely to be invidious. Colonel Beck declined to enter into 
the Eastern Locarno with Russia, the Baltic States and 
Czechoslovakia, when the Nazi Government refused to con- 
sider it; and the consequent failure of the Eastern Locarno 
negotiations left Germany almost in control of Polish 
foreign policy. The recent settlement of the Austrian 
question between Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini, and the 
dangerous possibilities in Memel and Czechoslovakia, only 


. served to accentuate Polish discomfort. Now last week- 


end came a surprise. General Rydz-Smigly has invited 
the French General Gamelin to Warsaw; and Colonel Beck 
is interrupting his holiday to return thither. The French 
Ambassador to Warsaw has returned to the Quai d’Orsay; 
and General Gamelin has been closeted there with M. 
Delbos, the Foreign Minister. The semi-official Polish 
Press has been talking of Poland’s ‘‘ faithful ally ’’ and of 
the ‘‘ sacrifices ’’ which France has always known how to 
make for the civilisation to which Poland and France both 
belong. It has even been reported that General Gamelin 
may confer a Marshal’s baton on General Rydz-Smigly; 
which would reconsecrate the Franco-Polish military 
alliance at the same time as it made General Rydz-Smigly’s 
claims to the reversion of Marshal Pilsudski even more 
commendable in Polish eyes. What are we about to 
witness in Warsaw: a radical reorientation of Polish 
foreign policy? If so, it will mean the eclipse of Colonel 
Beck—who has always been more than a trifle Franco- 
phobe—and a reshuffling of the diplomatic and strategical 
hands in Eastern Europe. We may even see Poland and 
Russia brought to an understanding by the mediatory 
offices of France. 


* * * 


The New German Ambassador.—Herr von Hoesch’s 
successor as German Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James’s is to be Herr Hitler’s personal Ambassador-at- 
Large, Herr von Ribbentrop. This appointment may 
signify that the Fiihrer still holds to his hitherto steadily 
maintained foreign policy of making friendly relations 
with this country his first object; and this, despite all 
temptations to take England at Signor Mussolini’s valua- 
tion, and to draw the Mussolinian conclusion that the 
Third Reich would be better advised to look for its chief 
friend towards Italy. Herr von Ribbentrop headed 
the German delegation to London which signed the 
Anglo-German naval agreement on Waterloo Day, 1935. 
The German policy of which this treaty is an instrument is 
not necessarily directed against France. We may even 
conjecture that Herr von Ribbentrop is in agreement with 
his master in hoping to find, through an Anglo-German 
understanding, a road towards a Franco-German one. If 
Franco-German relations did improve to that extent, we 
could even imagine Herr Hitler—with Herr von Ribben- 


trop at his elbow—next seeking, in concert with M. Blum, 


to close the breach between England and Italy. In the 
less radical, and probably more characteristic, mood of 
which Herr von Ribbentrop is probably a convinced 
exponent, Herr Hitler wants peace and not war between 
the Fascist and the Parliamentary-Democratic pair of 
Great Powers in Europe. Unluckily, there is another side 
to the picture. Herr von Ribbentrop—again faithfully 
reflecting his master—displays an aversion towards Russia 
which seems to be as implacable as his friendliness towards 
England is persistent. The ‘‘ message ’’ (in the American 
sense) which Herr von Ribbentrop may be expected to 
go on delivering in this country is that the Third Reich 


repelling a mighty wave of Russian aggression, the English 
(now assured of Germany’s good-will) will surely not be 
as to refuse to _ ab igrwnr sis a 
‘ ““message”’ 

may, perhaps, be easy to put over in some rather narrow 
in this country whose members do not see 

how very far British interests in extend. But to 


public opinion in a measure that might uce 
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is a fluent speaker of English; and his knowledge of the 
Commonwealth is not confined to Great Britain, 
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for, as a young man before the war, he went j . 

sleeves in Reape for the fun of it, and ‘“ mln 

We may wish Herr von Ribbentrop well, without nec. 

sarily agreeing with the whole of what we take his po 

to be. Policy 
* * * 


A Japanese Ballon d’Essai.—During the last few da 
there has been a noticeable change of tone towards the 
country in some of the organs of the Japanese Press. 
rather petulant bursts of anti-British feeling which pune- 
tuated Sir Frederick Leith Ross’s mission in the Far East 
have been replaced by suggestions for a revival of the 
former Anglo-Japanese friendship. Such proposals should 
be carefully and sympathetically considered in a world of 
heavily armed Powers, all increasing the burden of their 
armaments as hard as they can. A genuine Anglo-Japanese 
détente would be a boon to the whole world. At the same 
time, when A makes a proposal to B, the first point on 
which A’s terms ought to be scrutinised is whether they are 
arranged at the expense of some third and fourth ; 
Where A and B are Japan and Great Britain, C and D are 
China and Russia. We have therefore to look closely into 
the nature of ‘‘ the territorial integrity of China,’’ which 
the Japanese are now offering to respect—in addition to 
leaving the door open in China for British trade. It turns 
out that the integrity of China, as the Japanese conceive 
it, is something which might be called ‘‘ vestigial.’’ It is 
the residue left when an official recognition has been given 
by the British Government to ‘‘ the sovereign independent 
State of Manchukuo,”’ and also to Japanese “‘ interests ” 
in Northern China inside the Great Wall. It looks as 
though the Japanese expect us to give them a free hand in 
as much of China as they can deal with at the moment— 
and perhaps a free hand towards Russia as well—in 
exchange for an uncovenanted Japanese undertaking to 
respect our British commercial interests in the Yangtse 
Basin. The Japanese should be given to understand 
clearly, and without delay, that this is not the kind of 
bargain British public opinion will be willing to conclude. 
We recognise that Japan has real international anxieties 
and grievances; but these lie, not in our refusal to recognise 
the fruits of her treaty-breaking aggression in Eastern Asia, 
but in the exclusion of Japanese goods—by quota still 
more drastically than by tariff—from the markets of the 
world. For our part, we are confirmed by every fresh 
development in the arena of international politics in opr 
conviction that the measures taken by His Majesty's 
present Government in the United Kingdom to turn the 
non-self-governing parts of the British Empire into a close 
preserve for United Kingdom goods are as impolitic as they 
are unjustifiable; and we would gladly seek an agreement 
with the Japanese on the lines of reopening the Crown 
Colonies to Japanese trade in return for a real relaxation 
of the Japanese grip upon China. Unhappily, our own 
Government seem at present no more in the mood for a 
bargain on this basis than are the Japanese Government. 


* * * 


War Clouds over Kwangsi.—The military and political 
situation in the South-West Chinese province of Kwangsi 
is still obscure—reports of heavy fighting being countered 
by other reports that the Kwangsi militarists are bargain- 
ing with Nanking over the price at which they shall be 
sent (rather fabulously de luxe) on ‘‘ official mussions 
abroad.’’ However stiff the price, it is likely to cost China 
less treasure and less blood than a military campaign. 
But, whether the issue is decided by the crude importet 
European method of fisticuffs or by the more refined tradi- 
tional Chinese method of a face-saving bargain, the decision 
seems likely to have a considerable effect on the destimes 
of the Far East. What is at stake behind the scenes 1S 
whether the southern seaboard of China shall at last, be 
politically reunited with the Yangtse valley under an ét 
tive Central Government; or whether Canton shall continue 
to bicker with Nanking while the Japanese continue to 
themselves in round Peking and Tientsin. The ba 
province of Kwangsi is the military key to the command 


of the Far South of China; because this is the local nursery 
of soldiers from which the richer and more It 
sister-province of Kwangtung draws its mercenaries. 
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is the combination of Kwangsi brawn and Kwangtung wits 
that has defeated the efforts of the Central Government to 
bring the South to heel. If once Kwangsi were effec- 
tively under the control of Chiang Kai-shek, then the 
Kwangtung problem would probably solve itself. In the 
modern history of China, Kwangsi—remote as it is—has 
already played a historic part as the home province of 
the founder of the Taiping: a politico-religious movement 
which would have swept on in its day from Nanking to 
Peking if the Manchu Imperial Government had not com- 
missioned General Gordon to stem the tide. To-day, once 
again, Kwangsi promises—or threatens—to make its 
fighting powers felt in the Far Eastern area. 


* * * 


Britain and Argentina.—The “Roca” Agreement 
between Great Britain and Argentina has, after all, had 
to be formally denounced. On May 7th this year, it 
became terminable at any time after November 7th on six 
months’ notice. The two Governments agreed, however, to 
reduce the period of notice eventually to three months: 
and the notice given by the British Government on Friday, 
August 7th, consequently takes effect on November 7th. 
The negotiations, which have so far failed to provide agree- 
ment, will be continued in the interval, and the Argentine 
Foreign Minister will shortly come to London. The chief 
question at issue is naturally the proposed levy on Argen- 
tine beef, and the proposed tightening of the quota. It 
has been argued in protectionist circles in this country 
that the Argentine farmer alone will pay the levy, since 
Argentina has no power to sell her beef elsewhere. But 
even if this were true, Argentina indubitably has power 
to decide the conditions under which the British-owned 
railways and other commercial enterprises operate—and 
make profits—in Argentina. And while Argentine beef- 
producers are not popular with nationalistically-minded 
British farmers and politicians, it must be remembered that 
British railway shareholders are not very popular either 
with certain likewise nationalistically-minded Argentine 
traders and politicians. If the interests of the British 
consumer, the British exporter, and the British shareholder 
are to be fairly treated, those of the Argentine trader must 
also be fairly admitted. We consider it the duty of the 
British Government to negotiate a new agreement at least as 
liberal as the expiring ‘‘ Roca ’’ treaty. 


* * * 


The N.U.R. Accepts.—As we surmised last week, the 
award of the National Railway Wages Tribunal—which 
substituted 1} per cent. for the present 2} per cent. reduc- 
tion in railway wages, and increased overtime rates for 
the ‘‘ conciliation grades ’’ from time-and-one-eighth to 
time-and-a-quarter—had a rough passage at last Tuesday’s 
delegate conference of the National Union of Railwaymen. 
The conference was actually in session for nearly eight 
hours, and a section of opinion voiced proposals for strike 
action. Ultimately, however, fifty-three representatives 
against twenty-six took the view that it would be unwise 
to bring down the new Tribunal at its first fence. The 
executive were authorised to accept the terms on the under- 
standing that they would press for the restoration of the 
remaining 1} per cent., and variations in the pay for night 
duty and Sunday work, as soon as the companies’ revenue 
figures for 1936 were available. At a subsequent session 
it was decided, further, to press for a minimum adult 
weekly wage of 50s. In other words, the Tribunal has 
secured the railways a breathing-space, but its open 
Invitation to the men to re-open the question next March 
has been readily accepted. On Wednesday, the Tribunal’s 
finding was adopted by the Railway Clerks’ Association 
a more or less foregone conclusion, since the Association 
had virtually accepted the slightly less favourable terms 
offered by the railway companies. The Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen is apparently 
persevering with its larger claim for a six-hour day, 14 days 
paid holiday each year, etc., which has reached only a 
: stage of negotiation and, under present condi- 
tions, has no hope whatever of succeeding. For the time, 
er, the drivers may well be content to take the bird- 
in-hand which their colleagues of the N.U.R. have netted. 
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Home railway securities have been active on the Stock 
Exchange this week, but the second thoughts of investors 
may be less favourable. A significant part of the fruits 
of contemporary traffic recovery would appear already to 
be effectively mortgaged for further wages concessions and 
for increased costs next year, when the companies’ long- 
term coal contracts expire. 


* * * 


The Toll of the Road.—The Minister of Transport is 
keeping up his campaign for greater safety on the roads. 
The need for this campaign is undeniable. The figures of 
accidents on the roads, both by their absolute magnitude 
and by the comparison they make with other countries, 
are an indictment of the carelessness of the nation that 
permits them. Already this year, with only just over seven 
months elapsed, 3,676 persons have been killed as a result 
of road accidents, while the number of injuries is 132,681. 
The number of fatal accidents in Great Britain, as we 
pointed out in a leading article last week, is more than 
twice as large, relatively to the number of cars on the road, 
as in the United States. The safety campaign has been 
attended hitherto with a considerable measure of success. 
Total accidents have, it is true, increased (comparing the 
first 32 weeks of 1936 with the corresponding period of 
1935) by 1.8 per cent. But the number of motor vehicles 
on the roads at the end of May was 7.9 per cent. greater 
than it had been twelve months previously. The number 
of accidents per 1,000 cars is therefore declining. More- 
over, fatal accidents have been reduced by 1.9 per cent., 
and accidents of all kinds to pedestrians by an equal pro- 
portion. The number of pedestrians killed is 5.4 per cent. 
lower. But the magnitude of the figures leaves no room 
for complacency. In a broadcast on Tuesday evening Mr 
Hore-Belisha pointed out that three counties and seven 
towns accounted for the greater part of the increase in 
accidents. Stricter control in these localities can doubtless 
accomplish much. There is also room for much more 
stringent application of the legal penalties for dangerous 
driving. But the fundamental reason for Great Britain’s 
shockingly bad accident record is the state of the roads. 
To construct a really adequate highway system would 
undoubtedly cost a lot of money, perhaps as much as a 
small war. But the annual casualties on the road are now 
greater than the total casualties of the British Army during 
the whole Boer War, and to save life is at least as economic 
an object as to waste it in conquest. 


* * * 


Banning the Horse.—Travellers by bus, tram, taxi or 
private car have long been familiar with the sight of 
numerous horse-drawn vans in the central thoroughfares of 
all our big cities. These slow and cumbrous vehicles may 
be on the move—generally proceeding in order of line from 
or to a railway goods depét—or they may be stationary, 
picking up or delivering goods. Under either condition, 
they undoubtedly tend to increase the congestion in our 
principal streets and to minimise the advantages of a 
surface travel which the motor vehicle offers. Mr Hore- 
Belisha, Minister of Transport, has initia- 
tive to improve this 
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animals ’’) (perhaps Mr Hore-Belisha feared that one day 
the ox-cart might again be seen in Oxford Street!) or pro- 
pelled by hand. Only the local authority’s vehicles for 
tending the surface of these streets, and vehicles proceeding 
to premises situated in them, are exempt. The regulations 
are to apply between noon and 7 p.m. on weekdays and 
between noon and 3 p.m. on Saturdays. They are a wel- 
come, if modest, development; but if they show any success 
they may only do so at the cost of congestion elsewhere. 
By this slimming process, the adipose tissue of traffic may 
merely be removed to another place. As we pointed out in 
the article ‘‘ Juggernaut ’’ in our issue last week, the con- 


gestion in all our city streets grows each year with the 


rapidly advancing number of motor vehicles. It must 
needs be seriously and comprehensively tackled in the none 
too distant future. Possibly a general ban on the poor 
patient horse may be followed by the prohibition of private 
cars in the centre of our cities, if the interests of reasonably 
speedy public transport are to be adequately served. 


* * * 


Wheat Harvests and Markets.—The United States 
wheat crop this season, at 632,745,000 bushels, is barely 
more than that required for domestic uses. Moreover, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is known to favour a ‘‘ normal 
reserve ’’ of 100 million bushels; the maize crop, important 
both for human consumption and fodder, is at its lowest 
since 1881, at 1,439 million bushels, against 2,500 millions 
in recent years; other fodder crops are very poor; and a 
proportion of the U.S. wheat supply will be unfit for 
milling. Again, the Canadian wheat harvest this season 


‘is now estimated at only 197 million bushels, and the 


Canadian stocks carried over from former years have been 
reduced from 214 million bushels at this time last year to 
about 125 millions, of which 20 millions are already in 
bond in U.S.A. Canada’s wheat stocks and harvest 
together are expected to leave anything up to 200 million 
bushels available for export in the current 1936-37 crop 
year. This is, roughly, the amount exported from Canada 
in 1935-36 to all other markets, so that Canada’s wheat 
surplus, of six years’ duration, may be wiped out by next 
July. But this year the U.S.A. will almost certainly take 
a good deal, perhaps the bulk, of the Canadian supply 
available for export. How much the U.S.A. will need 
depends on the Department of Agriculture’s ability to keep 
up the “‘ normal reserve ’’ of 100 million bushels and on the 
scarcity of maize and other fodder crops in the U.S.A. 
Further, the fodder crops have been disappointing in 
Canada, too, and Canada may have to use all her unmillable 
wheat, and even more besides, for fodder. Estimates of 
the end-year Argentine harvest are so far not encouraging; 
though the Australian harvest may make a satisfactory 
showing. The Danubian and Russian harvests are likely 
to prove very poor. On the importing countries’ side, crop 
failure is general, for most of these are European countries. 
Thus, increased demand will meet with a short supply; and 
the moot point, from the wheat market’s as well as from 
the bread-consumer’s viewpoint, is: How far will reserve 
stocks available for export (‘‘ carry-over ’’) act as a buffer? 
Consequently, the relative co-incidence, month by month, 
of the various importing countries’ needs with the avail- 
ability of the various exporting countries’ stocks will be 
the decisive factor in the principal wheat markets; and for 
that reason the Argentine and Australian harvests may 
pyove crucial. The price of Manitoba wheat, c.i.f. British 
ports, has fluctuated during the past week about 37s. 6d. 
per quarter of 480 lbs. and on Monday the Wheat Commis- 


Kingdom, three having been blown in and five put out 
operation during the month. The month’s output of 
iron amounted to 661,100 tons, against 644,100 tons in June 
and 547,300 tons in the same month last year. Production 
of steel ingots and castings totalled 974,100 tons, co 
with 965,900 tons in June and 803,300 tons in July, 1935. 
The increased output in July, compared with June, was, 
however, one due to the difference in the number of 
working days. On a daily average basis, the output of pj 
iron showed a decline of about 1 per cent. and that of 
a reduction of some 8 per cent. compared with June. A 
seasonal decline is, however, normal in July. Meanwhile 
the strength of demand for all classes of iron and steel has 
led to the curtailment of August holidays in some districts, 
where works are operating at capacity. The position in 
pig iron is a little easier, and a slight seasonal reduction in 
orders has become apparent in the finished steel section, 
But demand for semi-finished steel is still expanding, and 
many producers are in arrears with deliveries. The 
requirements of the home market leave little material avail- 
able for export. 

* * * 


Shipping Freight Index.—As measured by our monthly 
index, the general level of whole cargo shipping freights 
rose by 2.0 per cent. during July, following a nse of 2.0 per 
cent. in June. The current figure of 92.4 compares with 
83.0 in July, 1935, and 85.3 in July, 1934. Details of the 
index number are as follows: — 

(1898-1913 == 100) 














Average, July, May, June, July, 

1913 1935 1936 1936 1938 

European waters ............ 110-0 91-7 88-0 93-3 98-1 
North America ............... 113-1 79:5 89-0 89-6 89-8 
South America ............... 123-4 82-5 85-2 92-1 87-8 
SD sins cnibbiandasatiaghstbons 106-3 83-4 92-5 91-2 93-4 
Far East and Pacific ...... 117-4 73-6 85-6 84-7 90-5 
ne ea 127-9 87-2 92-6 92-6 94-4 
BOD: dnsétenveteachén 116-3 83-0 88-8 90-6 92-4 


There has been little change in shipping conditions. Rates 
are mainly unaltered, but Hull and Newport report a 
slightly firmer tendency. Movements of the various 
sections are as follows: — 

















Index | "Dec. Index | "Dec 
— Points : Points 

Home trade ............... 85-5 | + 1-3 | South America :— 
Bay—outwards ...... 116-3 | + 6-2 QUBTIRIES ocncesscccenees 66:9 | — 9-4 
ay—homewards 122-6 | +19-4 Homewards ............ 108-7 | + 0-7 
Mediterranean :— India—outwards ...... 77-9 | + 0-7 
Outwards ............... 82-5 | — 1-0 | India—-homewards ...... 109-0 | + 4:8 
Homewards ............ 96:3 | + 1-8 | Far East, ete. ............ 90-5 | + 5-8 
North America ......... 89-8 | + 0-2 | Australia ...........:00000 94:4 | + 18 





Expressed as a percentage of the average for 1913, the 
complete figure of our index number for July is 79.4, 
compared with 77.8 for June and 71.3 for July, 1935. 


* * * 


American Cotton Crop.—The first cotton crop 
estimate for this season published by the United States 
Government at the end of last week was distinctly bearish, 
and on Monday the spot quotation in Liverpool was 
reduced 25 points, equal to 3d. per lb. The report gave 
the condition as 72.3 per cent., against 73.6 per cent. @ 
year ago, and the yield per acre 199.7 Ib., against 198.3 Ib. 
a year ago and 186.3 lb. for last season’s crop. The esti- 
mate of the growth of 12,481,000 bales, writes our 
Manchester correspondent, compared with an output for 
last season of 10,638,000 bales, and is about 300,000 bales 
more than expected. Indications point to better yields in 
all States ota Virginia, North and South Carolina and 
Oklahoma. The officials of the Crop Reporting 
have made allowance as in the past for probable loss due 
to boll weevil on the basis of reports received. 
reports indicate that loss from this source will be less than 
average. Since the statistics were published there has been 
some recovery in prices, and quotations in Liverpool are 
now only a few points below the figures existing at the 
end of last week. World consumption of American cotton 
at the present time is about 12,500,000 bales per annum, 
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OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents in each centre 


UNITED STATES 


—e 
THE DROUGHT AND THE RISE IN PRICES 


In the past two months the recurrence of drought has 
caused a sensational advance in the wholesale prices of a 
large number of foodstuffs. In the early part of the year, 
and indeed from the spring of 1935, there was a general 
sagging tendency in agricultural prices as the effects of the 
drought of 1934 receded; and there was a disposition to 
expect average or even larger crops, on the supposition 
that after several successive years of deficient raintall, 1936 
would bring normal rain. This expectation was pretty well 
borne out through May. June, however, was decidedly 
dry, and in July it became apparent that the drought of 
1936 was comparable to the historical drought of 1934, and 
exceeded the drought of 1930. Apart from these con- 
spicuous years, there are areas in the West that have not 
‘made a crop ’’ for five years, and in instances for seven 
years. 

Rainfall in early August would salvage much of the 
maize crop and would revive the pastures. But absence of 
prompt and considerable rains would reduce the already 
small maize harvest, and, coming too late for pastures, bear 
heavily upon the livestock and dairy industries. The great 
maize crop is not sold direct to the urban consumer, but 
reaches him mostly in the form of maize-fed hogs. 
Although so far less severe, the drought of 1936 has 
extended over a wider area than that of 1934, and has 
already affected more individual farms and a greater 
variety of farm crops. 

So far, the consensus of opinion seems to be that farm 
income in the aggregate has not been adversely affected. 
Such a conclusion should be accepted with some reserva- 
tions. In certain districts the crops have been so ruined 
that the advance in prices means nothing. In livestock and 
dairy farming the rise in the costs of animal feeds is borne 
initially by livestock raisers and dairymen, who recoup 
from the consumer, provided the increase in prices is not 
accompanied by too great a curtailment of consumption. 
Certainly, urban consumer income is more capable of 
supporting higher food prices than in 1934; nevertheless 
the consequences of higher food prices cannot yet be stated 
with any finality. As yet, the rise in agricultural prices 
has been reflected only slightly in the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics Index; in fact, the rather wide swings of agricul- 
tural prices over the past two years are scarcely traceable. 
Changes in different prices have been as follows: — 


PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMMODITIES 
(Cents per unit) 
Agricultural 
June 1, 1935 June 1, 1936 Aug. 1, 1936 


aie LS oe 94-75 88:13 117-25 
WENO sstiacccasbideiccddectbee 84-00 60-13 110-00 
OP os ini daaatnnceedin 38-25 27°88 43-50 
a ii ati eae 53-88 56:38 86-00 
NE a ot 24-75 27-50 35-25 
MC hoc Sas 24-75 21-50 25-00 
CMMI: ctdvddessicckdccovdscdec 10-50 8-00 8-25 
ELT 9-75 9-75 9-95 
ciate. 11-55 11-79 12-89 
ie Rechte aie 60-39 76-99 78-28 
Rl 9-50 11-00 11-00 
Cottonseed Oil................ 9-80 8-75 10-02 
Flaxseed.......c..c..ccccceeseee 161-00 169-00 214-25 
Rhea insisted ds vdnoees'as 13-38 9-90 11-90 
Industrial 
Copper .......cccccccccssssscees 9-00 9-50 9-75 
MO, odidcaecdiiivdecianedscs 4°25 4-60 4-60 
SP eciiisnin centishctacucserentee 4:30 4-90 4-80 
aii incest Suctinberon as 51-35 44-50 42-75 
MAE oo csccccchsccacesecsiere 12-18 15-62 16°44 
Scrap Steel ............c00005- 12-00 14-00 15-00 
Miscellaneous 
ale vedi dirk tenn sseivcres 2-17 2-82 2-7. 
Se itidietnidesdevccsck. ce 4:75 5-75 6-30 . 
GOI oocsveccccceesvoacres suse 6-88 7°13 8-25 
Sih disci luke des se 1-41 1:44 1-67 


_ Not only did the second quarter lack the seasonal reces- 
sion in business activity, but activity in July was so well 
maintained as to make it possible that it reached a new 
high for the recovery. Last week’s data showed that the 
general level of the production index averaged for the first 
half of 1936 somewhat more than 10 per cent. above the 
first half of 1935; but even more significant was the relative 
shift of the economy into the heavier industries exemplified 
by steel and non-ferrous metals production. As would be 
expected, this is mee S marked influence on railway 
freight-car loadings. reas during the period of the 
consumer goods recovery freight-car loadings hardly kept 
pace with the production index, in the present phase they 
show a relatively greater increase over last year than the 
production index. Currently, they are something over 
20 per cent. above the corresponding figures of 1935. At 
the same time, the general reduction of Eastern passen; 
fares to a flat rate of 2 cents a mile has been accompanied 
by heavy vacation travel. 


A RAILWAY RECOVERY 


The result is that railway gross revenues have risen 
sharply in the last two months, and it is anticipated that 
the net income for July may show a rather spectacular 
increase in comparison with July, 1935—perhaps as much 
as 40 per cent. This sudden rise in railway freight traffic 
has occasioned talk of a possible car shortage this autumn 
—not so much because the movement is great as because it 
has come suddenly after a long period in which worn-out 
rolling stock has not been replaced. 

As would be expected, the increase in corporate profits 
has far surpassed the increase in production. A tabulation 
by the National City Bank shows that the combined net 
profits of 285 industrial corporations for the first half of 
1936 amounted to $554 millions, compared with $341 
millions for the first half of 1935, an increase of 62.6 per 
cent. Comparison of the second quarters only returned 
$311 millions compared with $179 millions. It is not un- 
likely that the second half-year will show less conspicuous 
contrasts, for the last half of 1935 brought a marked upturn 
in activity and earnings. 

It is difficult to avoid the opinion that the remarkable 
maintenance of activity in June and be Aasicgni-y the actual 
cashing of something above $1,100 millions of the Bonus 
bonds; but the influence of such a disbursement extends 
far beyond the initial transactions. Conversely, the period 
of the drought has coincided with large agricultural benefit 
payments, both under the old A.A.A. contracts and under 
the new Soil Conservation Contracts, not to mention the 
cumulative effects of the W.P.A. undertakings. It has 
taken a great deal of water to ‘‘ prime the pump,”’ but 
there can be no doubt that the pump is now flowing. 
Caution springs from a restless questioning whether this 
particular pump is one that requires perpetual priming. 

New York, August 3. 





FRANCE 


RESTORING PURCHASING POWER 


M. SpinassE, the Minister of National Economy, ex- 
pounded, in a recent speech delivered at Tulle, the main 
lines of the French New Deal. The first action of the new 
Government was to increase the of the workers. This 
was the first to a social necessity, following many 
years of deflation, but it was also a technical withdrawal 
from the economic policies of former Governments. Its 
object was to increase the purchasing power of the masses 
in order to create new possibilities of and to 
stimulate economic The main preoccupation of 


recovery. 
the Government would now be, M. Spinasse said, to main- 
prices, and so to 
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would tend to provoke. If, on the other hand, the new 
social charges should endanger the position of small busi- 
nesses, the Minister said, the Government would come to 
their aid, as it has already done, by lowering the rate of 
interest, by increasing credit facilities and by alleviating tax 
burdens in a vast programme of tax reform to be undertaken 
in the autumn. New efforts would be made at the same 
time to ease the circulation of capital in the long-term and 
middle-term markets. Negotiations have already begun 
with the Caisse des Dépéts and the Crédit Foncier on this 
subject. 

The Minister of Economy thus believes that—as at the 
beginning of the Roosevelt New Deal—the maintenance of 
the increased purchasing capacity of the workers, through 
a maintenance of prices, is more urgent than the restoration 
of the profit margin to industry and trade. This point of 
view is rejected by the Opposition and those who have 
suffered from the social laws. These persist in objecting 
that French prices are too high—all the more so since the 
‘new social legislation. They point out that the Roosevelt 
experiment was preceded by the devaluation of the dollar, 
which restored profit margins by adjusting prices to costs. 


DEVALUATION PROSPECTS 


This explains why the comments of London financial 
papers on the prospect of French devaluation have provoked 
the keenest interest in Paris financial circles. The French 
Government does not deny that the franc is too dear. More- 
over, M. Blum, at the American Club, and more recently 
M. Vincent Auriol before the Chamber, emphasised the 
necessity of a revival of international business. But the 
Government maintains that there can be no question of an 
isolated devaluation, but only an international “ align- 
ment ’’ of currencies, and—like the financial press—it re- 
grets that its proposals for international collaboration do 
not win more accord. 

Such already was the attitude of the Government to the 
problem when it took power in June. It is all the more 
its attitude now that Parliament has given it new technical 
means to develop its experiment. The problem of the franc 
is no more a financial or economic one, but a political one. 
And politics has reasons which economics does not know. 
Devaluation is still unpopular in the country, and the 
Popular Front, under the lead of the Communists, has con- 
demned it. The present leaders of the main Left parties 
and trade union organisations have a political, if not a 
personal, interest in persevering with an experiment which 
was undoubtedly authorised by the country at the elections, 
but is also supposed to be justified by the ‘‘ bankruptcy ”’ 
of capitalism and its policy of laissez faire. 

The Popular Front may thus be forced to impose an 
embargo on gold exports. It may have to increase its bor- 
rowings from the Bank of France. But, as long as the 
Government is not upset by a wave of national disillusion, 
the chances of devaluation must be estimated with great 
caution. May not such disillusion be precipitated by a rise of 
prices going beyond the control of the Government? ‘‘ The 
effects of a rise in prices would be serious,’’ M. Spinasse 
said, ‘‘ if the rise absorbed new resources from a reflux of 
hoarded funds.’’ The Government has seen the danger. Its 
desire to obtain the ‘‘ Wheat Office ’’ vote rapidly thus 
appears to be dictated by the need to stem the rise of wheat 
and bread prices, which has already begun and might have 
serious repercussions on the cost of living. 

With the same motive the Government has passed laws 
against speculation and an excessive rise of prices. The 
struggle has thus begun between the Government and the 
rise of prices which its social measures have started. 

The Statistique Générale de la France has just published 


its mon figures of industrial production in June (1913 
= 100). June was the month of the great strikes: — 

June, April, May, June, 
1935 1 1936 1936 
General index ........5.......+0008 93 102 102 98 
SOUR, Rescunindeweesccaquisoced 95 101 102 102 
Tron and steel.............2-++-se00e 80 88 92 80 
EI nin nteetninsasoseesdesscourenn 64 68 67 60 
snccdus ve setecbeneddécdovbecssocs 101 103 103 100 
Building (adjusted figures) 64 71 71 69 
Leather ( oe » 91 103 107 107 
er eee ” 132 155 161 164 
. . } ” ” 767 990 985 980 
Motors ” ” - 421 465 464 425 
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In the same month, 12,673 motor cars and 1,514 lorri 
were put on the road, compared with 16,987 and 2,002 


respectively, in May. The figures for the cotton induct, 
are as follows: — ustry 
March, April, Ma 
; 1936’ 1936" 1993" ime, 
Spinning (average per spindle 
in kilograms) :— 
NEI <5... cng duassacsanonnes 1,768 1,698 
ROIOEIIN scistcepesspeonaneneyrst 1,788 1,733 1638 a 
I ere et Le cincabeuia 1,788 1,763 1,717 1,652 
Unfulfilled orders .............. 5,356 5,639 5,856 5/587 
Weaving (average per loom, in 
pieces of 100 metres) :— 
Production..........scesceeeeseees 5-58 5-16 5-49 5.08 
SOLE TCR TOT 5-62 5-08 5-68 6-05 
TI cnccntdnptcaragnsensesnvonion *87 8-14 8:14 7:50 
Unfulfilled orders............... 24:97 25-96 26-98 25-32 


The figure of bankruptcies in Julywas 6109, against 7a0in 
June, and 793 in May. Bankruptcies and judicial liquida- 
tions were 841, against 987 in June, and 1,116 in May. 


Paris, August 13. 





GERMANY 
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PROPAGANDA SUPPORT FOR SPANISH REBELS 


THE share market last week had the heaviest setback of the 
year, and leading industrials dropped by as much as seven 
points. Although after the six months’ advance a reaction 
was due, the main cause of the heavy selling and of the 
absence of buyers was the international situation. The 
public remembered that a dispute over who should rule 
Spain precipitated the war of 1870, and it regarded the 
French neutrality initiative as a mere expression of the 
general distrust. That—at least in so far as Germany is con- 
cerned—is the atmosphere surrounding the French move. 
Germany cannot be neutral, even if she agrees not to inter- 
vene materially and keeps her agreement. She has com- 
mitted herself uncompromisingly to at least moral and pro- 
paganda support of the Spanish military revolt, and she 
conducts her anti-Madrid campaign with the partiality and 
violence of a country that is itself at war. The public is 
given little news except of atrocities committed by the 
forces of the Spanish Government. The official agency 
even circulates stories of specific outrages which have not 
yet been, but, it is predicted, are about to be, committed. 

This agitation is necessarily also anti-French and anti- 
Russian. The public is kept copiously informed of financial 
and military help alleged to be reaching Madrid from Paris 
and Moscow, and has hardly any notion that the opposite 
camp is bringing identical charges against Rome and 
Berlin. The French non-intervention plan is therefore 
presented as a sham; and not only Russia but also some 
other supposedly anti-German Governments are shown as 
determined on intervention against the revolt even if they 
pledge themselves to neutrality. In such an atmosphere it 
may be feared that an agreement not to intervene will at 
best avail little, and at worst will supplement the present 
mutual charges of violating neutrality with new mutual 
charges of violating express undertakings. This prospect is 
all the less pleasant because, although the public here 1s 
given a rosy picture of the successes of the revolt, im 
authorities do not expect a speedy military decision; and 
many doubt the theory that a defeat of the Madrid Govern- 
ment would ensure the permanent establishment of an 
orderly Fascist or military Government. The prevailing 
view is that the Spanish’ problem, and the international 
problems arising thereout, have come to stay. 

The cost-of-living index for July was 125.3, against 124-5 
for June. In Berlin the Olympic Games have sent up the 
retail prices of certain kinds of goods; and the system of 
administrative fining for excessive retail charges has aga! 
been adopted. The harvest reports are much less satis- 
factory than the earlier ‘‘ crop condition ’’ returns, 
were extremely good. Bad weather in July, aggravated 
by the shortage of agricultural labour, resulted in declines 
of the estimated yield, except in the case of winter 
and oats, which increased slightly. The new estimate of 
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the total yield of cereals is 570,000 tons, or 2.4 per cent. 
lower than the estimate of July rst. 

The three official measures taken for increasing the 
supply of voluntary or compulsory labour to farmers have 
not entirely succeeded. The Nazi Party has begun a justi- 
fable agitation against the unsatisfactory living conditions 
of wage-earners on the land; and there is a discussion about 
the compulsory allocation of workers to particular districts. 
A local shortage of labour prevails in some heavy and 
finishing industries. 

The total of unemployment declined in July by 144,000 
to 1,170,000, aS against 1,754,000 in July, 1935. The 
greatest improvement was in districts where the absolute 
number of unemployed is still high. The view is officially 
expressed that the present total of unemployed hardly 
exceeds the normal labour reserve, and it is lower than the 
1929 figure. Only 141,000 unemployed now draw insur- 
ance pay. Some 522,000 receive non-insurance “‘ crisis ’’ 
allowances at Reich and municipal cost, and 184,000 muni- 
cipal charity relief, which is a repayable debt. 


INCREASED RETAIL TURNOVER 


Retail trade turnover in the first half-year was 10 per 
cent. higher than in 1934, and 27 per cent. higher than in 
1933. The improvement has been irregular. The increases 
in sales of furniture and motor cars, both favoured by 
Reich subsidy or tax measures, are very great; while the 
increase in products of family consumption barely corre- 
sponds to the price rise. The turnover of the department 
stores is still some 7 per cent. below that of the worst 
depression period, but it is slowly recovering. Electricity 
consumption in the first half-year was 13 per cent. above 
that of 1935. The numbers of sanctioned house-building 
plans and of completed dwellings in the first half-year were 
respectively 44 and 67 per cent. higher than in 1935. The 
Finance Ministry has raised its limit for Reich guarantees 
for the construction of small dwellings from Rm. 250 
millions to Rm. 400 millions. According to the Railway 
Corporation’s report for the first half-year, receipts as com- 
pared with 1935 rose 10 per cent., but operating expendi- 
ture only 2.9 per cent. Formally, the corporation is again 
paying its way. 

The steel market is still active, and the latest Syndicate 
report states that satisfactory working is ensured for the 
next few months. Imports of iron, steel and rolling-mill 
materials since March have been rising, but exports in the 
last months have been irregular at below the highest recent 
figure. The net export has therefore fallen. The founda- 
tion of the international thin sheets syndicate has made 
necessary the creation of a German export organisation. 
The existing Deutscher Feinblechverband regulates only 
home sales. So far twenty firms have joined the new 
export syndicate, but there are still outsiders whose exports, 
if any, would, according to the International Cartel agree- 
ment, count as part of the German quota. 

Exports of machinery are increasing. The total for the 
first half-year was 157,275 tons, which averages 26,200 
tons monthly, as against 21,000 tons in 1935 and 1934. 

The new German-Lithuanian commercial agreement has 
caused satisfaction, and it may improve political relations. 
An increase in exports of German manufactured goods, 
which fell to one-third in consequence of the dispute, is 
guaranteed. In principle this agreement follows the agree- 
ment with Poland; for Germany will take as much 
Lithuanian goods as Lithuania takes German goods. 

Money rates last week declined; but in consequence of 
tax payments there was an increased demand early this 
week. The Gold Discount Bank’s return for July 31st 
reflects the heavy money market pressure caused by the 
Reich Loan flotation. The Reichsbank’s return for the 
first week of August shows repayments in the first week of 
August of 41 per cent. of July month-end credits, which 
is relatively satisfactory, though slightly smaller than a 
year oe compared with a year ago, however, the 
Reich ’s return is heavily swollen. Discounts are 
Rm. 4,519 millions against Rm. 3,640 millions; ‘“‘ circula- 
tion *’ Rm. 4,301 millions against Rm. 3,740 millions; and 
total circulation of all currency Rm. 6,251 millions against 
Rm. 5,763 millions. 

BERLIN, August 11. 
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GIVE HER | 
AN INCOME 
FOR LIFE 


The Widow’s Pension Policy provides an income in 
the event of your death before or after retirement 
age. If you provide your widow with an Income 
by means of this policy you can say with certainty 
that the financial future of your family is secure. 
To provide an adequate income by means of the 
interest on a capital sum would require a greater 
amount than the average man can accumulate, 
but by means of the Widow’s Pension Policy 
you can assure quite a substantial Income for 
a moderate outlay. If at 60 or 65 you feel 
the protection is no longer required you are 
assured of the return of the greater part of your 
premiums. Here is a simple means whereby 
you can make sure that your widow will never 
want. Qbtain a detailed illustration showing 
benefits and cost applicable to your own 
case by quoting your age next birthday to the 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
Head Office: 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
General Manager: W. A. WORKMAN, F.LA. 
Established 1836. Assets exceed £36,000,000 




























ITALY 





SANCTIONS AND PLANNING 

THE end of sanctions has not meant any departure from the 
centralised economic planning which, if not created, was 
emphasised by the Abyssinian war. No change has been 
made, for instance, in the wool, cocoons and wheat 
monopolies held by Public State Agencies. The price of 
wheat was fixed on a basis of 1,080 lire per ton, which in 
an average year is a remunerative price for farmers. It 
appears that the present year’s yield is under the av . 
owing to bad spring and summer weather. Since _ 
elevators are as yet insufficient, wheat is left with the 
farmers, who receive a premium of Io lire per ton for each 
month that well-conditioned wheat remains deposited in 
their granaries. The only relevant change in price policy is 
the reduction in the retail price of petrol, following a corre- 
sponding reduction of the sales taxes on all mineral oil 
products. 

The newspapers are inviting motor-car owners to utilise 
the reduction, so that the State revenue may profit by it 
and the Treasury be encouraged to further reductions. 

The most significant aftermath of the Abyssinian war is in 
social legislation. A clear trend towards a compulsory 
raising of the workers’ standard of living is noticeable. 
When in October, 1934, during the drive against unemploy- 
ment, weekly hours of labour were reduced from 48 to 40, 
a special allowance was granted to those with a large family, 
in order to indemnify workers whose total weekly wages 
were thus reduced. A fund was constituted which draws 
its main revenue from a contribution by men (and their 
employers) who continue to work for more than 40 hours 
weekly. By a recent decree, the family allowance is ex- 
tended to all industrial workers, whatever their hours of 
labour; 4 lire weekly is the allowance for each child of less 
than 14 years of age. In 1935 allowances up to a total of 
164 million lire were di . Now the amount is 
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estimated at 344 millions yearly, of which 215 will be paid 
by employers, 86 by men and 43 by the Exchequer. 

More important are the new collective labour agreements, 
which are being made public. On July 24th the building 
employers’ and employees’ Federations agreed upon an 
increase of 10 per cent. on the present general level of wages. 
The new agreement also modified many other points in the 
labour code; for instance, bonuses on dismissal, paid 
holidays, piece-work, premiums, etc. The agreement was 
stated by the press to cover 26,000 employers and more 
than 800,000 men; it relates not only to the building 
industry proper, but also to public works and similar occu- 
pations. On July 31st a similar agreement was reached 
between employers and employees in the iron, steel and 
engineering industries. A rise in wages of Io per cent. was 
also accepted, with several other changes. Agreements in 
other industries are under consideration. 


THE END OF DEFLATION 


What is most significant is the spirit of those wages in- 
creases. The first official announcement (by the Federa- 
tions) of the building agreement stated that the increase was 
granted so as to make current wages better related to the 
power to purchase normal necessities of life; and the Turin 
Stampa, in its comments, observed that the “‘ corporative ”’ 
system had thus taken account of the change in the cost of 
living. This appeared to mark the starting-point of a 
general increase in wages and salaries, even of public em- 
ployees, and a revision of the deflationary policy begun in 
1930 and accentuated in 1934 by reductions of wages 
and salaries. Rumours, however, have been widely 
current, if not of a thorough reversal of policy, at least of a 
generalisation of the 10 per cent. increase in wages and 
salaries. These rumours, however, have been explicitly 
denied by Signor Cianetti, President of the industrial em- 
ployees’ confederation, in a speech in Genoa on July 30th. 
The “‘ anti-inflationist policy ’’ of the regime should not be 
reversed, he said. The workers were not aiming at in- 
flation; they were convinced that a “‘ fixed monetary 
standard ’’ was the best tee of their standard of living. 
Therefore they did not ask for a hasty general increase in 
wages. They asked only for a participation in the improve- 
ment of industrial conditions. 


According to the speech of the most representative figure 
among the workers, the industrial workers are anxious that 
their demands for an improvement in conditions should not 
be deemed a precedent for corresponding changes in other 
fields: i.e. rises in rents, interest rates, and price levels. 
Their aim is to share industrial profits equitably with the 
employers. This is, from their point of view, good policy. 
Certain questions, however, emerge. Is there a sufficient 
margin of profits for carrying out the wage-raising policy? 
If not, will not prices be bound to rise? Already, many 
wine growers, who were unable to sell wine at remunerative 
prices because of bad markets in industrial districts, hope 
that wine prices will rise in consequence of the increase in 
the purchasing power of the working classes, their best 
customers. How will it be possible to discriminate between 
workers in firms making profits and firms making losses? 
Such discrimination in the same category is surely contrary 
to the policy of the employees’ unions; and it is difficult 
to imagine how it could fit into a ‘‘ corporative ’’ system. If, 
then, the aim of the current changes is to adjust money 
wages to the cost of living, how will it be possible not to 
extend the changes to all workers? 

Turm, August 4. 





HOLLAND 





UNEMPLOYMENT STILL INCREASING 


Opinions have lately been rather divergent about the state 
of trade and industry in the Netherlands. Economisch 
Statistisch Maandbericht concludes from a minute examina- 
tion of the available data that the downward trend is being 
arrested. If of raw materials are taken as a guide, 
industrial activity has been slowly increasing for about a 
year. Although this may partly be due to the formation of 
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stocks, prompted by expectations of devaluation, the 
enhanced prices of raw materials, political tension, and so 
on, the fairly consistent nature of the increase is neverthe. 
less satisfactory. 


Unemployment, however, is still increasing. In the 
middle of June, 1936, the number of registered unemployed 
was 388,000, compared with 350,000 in July, 1935, and 
292,000 in July, 1934. Exports during the first half of 
1936 did not increase, but the constant decline shown ever 
since 1930 has come to a standstill. According to the trade 
returns of the Central Statistical Bureau, imports and 
exports in recent years, quarter by quarter, have been as 
follows : — 


Imports Exports 


(In million guilders) 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Ist quarter ... 279 276 226 233 178 168 160 156 
2nd quarter... 283 261 229 233 178 171 159 163 
3rd quarter... 321 251 228... 192 196 174 
4th quarter... 326 250 253... 178 177 182 


(In thousand tons) 


Ist quarter ... 5,536 4,652 4,522 3,212 2,948 3,145 
2nd quarter... 5,652 5,068 4,832 3,369 3,023 3,084 
3rd quarter ... 5,995 5,401 3,532 3,118 
4th quarter ... 5,554 5,316 3,211 3,360 


The import surplus rose from 136 million guilders in the 
first half of 1935 to 148 million guilders in the first half 
of 1936. 


The improvement in exports is mostly attributable to 
increases in exports of foodstuffs, principally to Great 
Britain, to which larger quantities of butter, condensed 
milk, strawberry pulp, potatoes and fresh vegetables were 
exported. Imports into Holland from Great Britain 
increased from 698,000 tons in the first half of 1935 to 
708,000 tons in the first half of 1936, and the value 
increased from 43 million guilders to 44 million guilders. 
Exports to Great Britain were, however, larger in the first 
half of this year, with 598,000 tons, valued at 70 million 
guilders, compared with 513,000 tons, valued at 64 million 
guilders. More cocoa beans, cattle food, coal, saltpetre 
and fertilisers were imported from Great Britain. 


EFFECTS OF THE RISE IN PRICES 


The advance in prices which, especially in the last 
month, has affected various raw materials including grain, 
is being welcomed in some quarters in Holland as being 
the means of enabling the ‘‘ readjustment ’’ of Dutch costs 
to world prices to be accomplished from abroad instead of 
being forced on Holland’s internal economy. It is argued 
that the enhanced prices should result in a steep advance 
in the cost of living in foreign countries, involving higher 
wages there, whereas in Holland itself the simple abolition 
of the prevailing emergency regulations and levies would 
prevent the cost of living from going up, so that wages 
would remain unchanged here. 


The Economisch Statistisch Maandbericht makes the 
following comment : — 


The present trend of advancing prices for raw materials 
does not alleviate the export problem much as long as the 
prices of manufactured articles do not participate in 
the rise, because, in view of the small margin between the 
cost of production and the selling price and the already 
intense rationalisation, additional expenditure on Taw 
materials has wholly, or in part, to be absorbed by wage 
reductions. On the other hand, the improved circum- 
stances in the countries supplying the raw materials, due 
to the rise in prices, should enable them to import on 4 
larger scale, and this may prove of some benefit to our 
exporting trades. 

The improvement on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
at the beginning of July, comprising an advance in State 
and municipal loans as well as in mortgage bonds, 
lately weakened. The insistent pressure on the French 
franc has a discouraging influence on the Amsterdam 
exchange and capital markets. This is unfortunate, 
because numerous Dutch munici 


with the necessity of shortly marketing a conversion loan. 
AMSTERDAM, August 7. 
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SWEDEN 





A GENERAL ELECTION IN SEPTEMBER 


Tue election of 230 M.P.s to the Second Chamber of the 
Riksdag for a new four-years’ period will take place on 
September 20th. The now dissolved Chamber was com- 

of 102 Social-Democrats, 56 Conservatives, 37 
Farmers Unionists, 25 Liberals (People’s Party), 8 Left 
Socialists (in fact, Right-wing Communists) and 2 Com- 
munists. Political interest at the moment is absorbed by 
the question whether there will be an absolute Socialist 
majority in the Riksdag. Should the election result in a 
Socialist majority this might affect events not only in this 
country but also in the other Scandinavian States. A 
Socialist Government, supported by a Socialist majority, 
would probably follow a far less moderate course than the 
late Socialist Cabinet did. The main points on which the 
Conservatives and Liberals are attacking the Socialists are 
the proposals to nationalise industries and banks and the 
alleged failure of the late Cabinet to settle the question of 
national defence. 

Meanwhile economic expansion in Sweden continues, 
despite political uncertainty at home and abroad. The 
Swedish boom is only very slightly dependent on the arma- 
ment industry, and certainly not on Swedish armaments. 
The main impetus comes from the briskness of building 
activity and increased foreign demand for certain staple 
exports, particularly for pulp. For the first half-year 1936 
the total value of Swedish imports was Kr. 755.6 millions, 
compared with Kr. 675.6 millions in the previous year; 
and exports were Kr. 657.6 millions, compared with 
Kr. 571.2 millions. There was an increase in the value of 
imports from Great Britain from Kr. 110.9 millions in 
January-May, 1935, to Kr. 116.4 millions in January-May, 
1936. Exports to Great Britain increased from Kr. 112.2 
millions to Kr. 126.5 millions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT STILL FALLING 


The number of unemployed fell in June from 35,000 to 
25,500 compared with 51,000 in June, 1935. Building 
activity is still requiring more hands, and the earlier 
reported demand for agricultural workers has not 
diminished. 

The banking situation in June revealed an unseasonal 
contraction of the surplus of advances over deposits, due to 
a reduction in the volume of home bills. This has naturally 
caused greater monetary ease and considerable increases 
in the joint-stock banks’ cash holdings. The Bank of 
Sweden’s gold purchases continued in June, and the Bank 
and the joint-stock banks’ total holdings in foreign cur- 
rencies, foreign securities and gold rose to Kr. 1,593 
millions at the turn of the half-year. 

The Stock Exchange was extremely firm during the first 
part of July, and the share index rose from 152 to 162. 
During the latter part of July selling orders from abroad 
and an ‘‘ over-bought ’’ market caused a reaction, and 
the share index fell to 159. 

STOCKHOLM, August 10. 


HUNGARY 





A BALANCED BUDGET IN SIGHT 

Tue Budget deficit for the financial year ended June, 1936, 
amounted to 18 million pengéd, as against a cash deficit of 
42.6 million pengd in 1934-35. Budget receipts have 
yielded 7.3 per cent. more than the estimates, and there 
IS every reason to believe that the upward trend of the 
State’s revenues will continue in the present financial year. 
Thus budgetary equilibrium is within sight once more after 
a period of seven years of uninterrupted deficits. The 
1935-36 results compare as follows with those for the four 
previous years : — 


Expendit Revenue 
“(in millions of peng6) 
os 798-1 


OT) ye 922: 124-2 
1932-33 .0.......c0.. 803-7 715-8 _ +87:°9 
1983-34 etiam 803-4 765-2 a 
934-35 ooo. cease 812-3 : 

1938-36 ooo... ccecee 829-7 811-7 18-0 
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Tie shove, fagares incindy tbe lenase of the State soterucioas. 
which are almost solely responsible for the deficits in the 
last three years. The estimates for the current budgetary 
year forecast a deficit of 75.6 million pengé. But receipts 
are estimated on a very conservative basis at 771.6 million, 
and on the expenditure side full service of the State debts 


is provided for. As actual disbursements for the debt 
service were 56 million in the financial year just 
ended, as against 86.8 milli ided for in the estimates, 


the current Budget 
It is significant that for the first time since 1930 there has 
been no actual borrowing of cash on the internal market, 
as distinct from the Foreign Credits Cash Office and apart 
from advances from the National Bank under the Agricul- 
tural Debt Relief Scheme as arranged in October, 1933. 
The fact that the market has not had to provide cash to 
cover the deficits on the public enterprises this year has 
somewhat eased the rigidity from which the financial 
mechanism of the country has long been suffering. 

The appreciable improvement over last year is due to the 
increased receipts from indirect taxes and better results 
on the State enterprises, especially on the State railways. - 
The deficit on the railways was reduced from 58.3 million 
to 41.5 million pengé, and the Post Office produced a 
surplus of 13.9 million pengd. The State iron works, 
though their volume of business has considerably increased, 
disclosed about the same deficit of 11 million pengé, as in 
the previous years. A very important public burden 
which is not included in the ordinary Budget is the Agri- 
cultural Relief Fund, which is fed out of taxation, and this 
year adds 51 million pengé (as against 49.5 million pengd) 
to the total loan bill. 


GOOD CROPS AND REVIVING TRADE 


Official estimates forecast a wheat crop of 24 million 
quintals, and almost 8 million quintals of rye. Agreements 
have been concluded with Italy, Austria, Switzerland, 
Holland and Belgium for the placing of this year’s export- 
able surplus of wheat, which may amount to some 8 mil- 
lion quintals or more. It is almost certain that Hungary 
will not be compelled to import more maize this year as 
the crops promise to be good. 

The present revival in business is continuing. In- 
ternal consumption and production in the heavy indus- 
tries are steadily advancing, and industrial employment is 
rising in all branches. Foreign trade figures for the first 
six months were as follows: — 


anuary—June 
1938 1936 
(In million pengd) 
Imports .......ccccccveres 173-3 219-6 
Exports ..........0ese008 192-4 216-1 


Imports in volume for the six months to June 3oth last 
reached the highest figure recorded for any first half-year 
since 1931. The volume of exports are slightly less than 
they were for the same period in 1935, and are only a 
trifle above the lowest recorded in January-June, 1933. 
Trade with Austria continues to decline, and there has 
been a further big increase in trade with Germany. 


BupaPest, August 2. 





JAPAN 


FAR-REACHING SOCIAL REFORM PROPOSALS 


Earty in July various Cabinet Councils were held to 
formulate a pro of ‘‘ national reform,’’ which is the 


avowed object of the present Government formed after 
the February insurrection. The most conspicuous among 
the plans are taxation ner ie pationalanten of the 
electric power industry, the development o: resources 
and other measures for ensuring raw material supplies, the 
extension of the school-leaving age, and the establishment 


of a Ministry of Health. The texaiion papposel is pppecenniy 
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estimated at 344 millions yearly, of which 215 will be paid 
by employers, 86 by men and 43 by the Exchequer. 

More important are the new collective labour agreements, 
which are being made public. On July 24th the building 
employers’ and employees’ Federations agreed upon an 
increase of ro per cent. on the present general level of wages. 
The new agreement also modified many other points in the 
labour code; for instance, bonuses on dismissal, paid 
holidays, piece-work, premiums, etc. The agreement was 
stated by the press to cover 26,000 employers and more 
than 800,000 men; it relates not only to the building 
industry proper, but also to public works and similar occu- 
pations. On July 31st a similar agreement was reached 
between employers and employees in the iron, steel and 
engineering industries. A rise in wages of Io per cent. was 
also accepted, with several other changes. Agreements in 
other industries are under consideration. 


THE END OF DEFLATION 


What is most significant is the spirit of those wages in- 
creases. The first official announcement (by the Federa- 
tions) of the building agreement stated that the increase was 
granted so as to make current wages better related to the 
power to purchase normal necessities of life; and the Turin 
Stampa, in its comments, observed that the ‘‘ corporative ”’ 
system had thus taken account of the change in the cost of 
living. This appeared to mark the starting-point of a 
general increase in wages and salaries, even of public em- 
ployees, and a revision of the deflationary policy begun in 
1930 and accentuated in 1934 by reductions of wages 
and salaries. Rumours, however, have been widely 
current, if not of a thorough reversal of policy, at least of a 
generalisation of the 10 per cent. increase in wages and 
salaries. These rumours, however, have been explicitly 
denied by Signor Cianetti, President of the industrial em- 
ployees’ confederation, in a speech in Genoa on July 30th. 
The “‘ anti-inflationist policy ’’ of the regime should not be 
reversed, he said. The workers were not aiming at in- 
flation; they were convinced that a ‘“‘ fixed monetary 
standard’’ was the best guarantee of their standard of living. 
Therefore they did not ask for a hasty general increase in 
wages. They asked only for a participation in the improve- 
ment of industrial conditions. 


According to the speech of the most representative figure 
among the workers, the industrial workers are anxious that 
their demands for an improvement in conditions should not 
be deemed a precedent for corresponding changes in other 
fields: i.e. rises in rents, interest rates, and price levels. 
Their aim is to share industrial profits equitably with the 
employers. This is, from their point of view, good policy. 
Certain questions, however, emerge. Is there a sufficient 
margin of profits for carrying out the wage-raising policy? 
If not, will not prices be bound to rise? Already, many 
wine growers, who were unable to sell wine at remunerative 
prices because of bad markets in industrial districts, hope 
that wine prices will rise in consequence of the increase in 


.the purchasing power of the working classes, their best 


customers. How will it be possible to discriminate between 
workers in firms making profits and firms making losses? 
Such discrimination in the same category is surely contrary 
to the policy of the employees’ unions; and it is difficult 
to imagine how it could fit into a ‘‘ corporative ’’ system. If, 
then, the aim of the current changes is to adjust money 
wages to the cost of living, how will it be possible not to 
extend the changes to all workers? 
TURIN, August 4. 





HOLLAND 





UNEMPLOYMENT STILL INCREASING 


Opinions have lately been rather divergent about the state 
of trade and industry in the Netherlands. The Economisch 
Statistisch Maandbericht concludes from a minute examina- 
tion of the available data that the downward trend is being 
arrested. If of raw materials are taken as a guide, 
industrial activity has been slowly i ing for about a 
year. Although this may partly be due to the formation of 
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stocks, prompted by expectations of devaluation, the 
enhanced prices of raw materials, political tension, and $0 
on, the fairly consistent nature of the increase is neverthe- 
less satisfactory. 

Unemployment, however, is still increasing. In the 
middle of June, 1936, the number of registered unemployed 
was 388,000, compared with 350,000 in July, 1935, and 
292,000 in July, 1934. Exports during the first half of 
1936 did not increase, but the constant decline shown ever 
since 1930 has come to a standstill. According to the trade 
returns of the Central Statistical Bureau, imports and 
exports in recent years, quarter by quarter, have been as 
follows : — 


Imports Exports 


(In million guilders) 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Istquarter ... 279 276 226 233 178 168 160 156 
2nd quarter... 283 261 229 233 178 171 159 163 
3rd quarter... 321 251 228... 192 196 174 
4th quarter... 326 250 253... 178 177 182 


(In thousand tons) 


Ist quarter ... 5,536 4,652 4,522 3,212 2,948 3,145 
2nd quarter... 5,652 5,068 4,832 3,369 3,023 3,084 
3rd quarter ... 5,995 5,401 3,532 3,118 
4th quarter ... 5,554 5,316 3,211 3,360 


The import surplus rose from 136 million guilders in the 
first half of 1935 to 148 million guilders in the first half 
of 1936. 


The improvement in exports is mostly attributable to 
increases in exports of foodstuffs, principally to Great 
Britain, to which larger quantities of butter, condensed 
milk, strawberry pulp, potatoes and fresh vegetables were 
exported. Imports into Holland from Great Britain 
increased from 698,000 tons in the first half of 1935 to 
708,000 tons in the first half of 1936, and the value 
increased from 43 million guilders to 44 million guilders. 
Exports to Great Britain were, however, larger in the first 
half of this year, with 598,000 tons, valued at 70 million 
guilders, compared with 513,000 tons, valued at 64 million 
guilders. More cocoa beans, cattle food, coal, saltpetre 
and fertilisers were imported from Great Britain. 


EFFECTS OF THE RISE IN PRICES 


The advance in prices which, especially in the last 
month, has affected various raw materials including grain, 
is being welcomed in some quarters in Holland as being 
the means of enabling the ‘‘ readjustment ’’ of Dutch costs 
to world prices to be accomplished from abroad instead of 
being forced on Holland's internal economy. It is argued 
that the enhanced prices should result in a steep advance 
in the cost of living in foreign countries, involving higher 
wages there, whereas in Holland itself the simple abolition 
of the prevailing emergency regulations and levies would 
prevent the cost of living from going up, so that wages 
would remain unchanged here. 


The Economisch Statistisch Maandbericht makes the 
following comment : — 


The present trend of advancing prices for raw materials 
does not alleviate the export problem much as long as the 
prices of manufactured articles do not participate in 
the rise, because, in view of the small margin between the 
cost of production and the selling price and the already 
intense rationalisation, additional expenditure on Taw 
materials has wholly, or in part, to be absorbed by wage 
reductions. On the other hand, the improved circum- 
stances in the countries supplying the raw materials, due 
to the rise in prices, should enable them to import ona 
larger scale, and this may prove of some benefit to our 
exporting trades. 

The improvement on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
at the beginning of July, comprising an advance in State 
and municipal loans as well as in mortgage bonds, has 
lately weakened. The insistent pressure on the French 
franc has a discouraging influence on the Amsterdam 
exchange and capital markets. This is unfortunate, 
because numerous Dutch municipalities are being 
with the necessity of shortly marketing a conversion loan. 


AMSTERDAM, August 7. 
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SWEDEN 





A GENERAL ELECTION IN SEPTEMBER 


THE — of 230 ae to the Second Chamber of the 
Riksdag for a new four-years’ period will take place on 
September 20th. The now dissolved Chamber was com- 

of 102 Social-Democrats, 56 Conservatives, 37 
Farmers Unionists, 25 Liberals (People’s Party), 8 Left 
Socialists (in fact, Right-wing Communists) and 2 Com- 
munists. Political interest at the moment is absorbed b 
the question whether there will be an absolute Socialist 
majority in the Riksdag. Should the election result in a 
Socialist majority this might affect events not only in this 
country but also in the other Scandinavian States. A 
Socialist Government, supported by a Socialist majority, 
would probably follow a far less moderate course than the 
late Socialist Cabinet did. The main points on which the 
Conservatives and Liberals are attacking the Socialists are 
the proposals to nationalise industries and banks and the 
alleged failure of the late Cabinet to settle the question of 
national defence. 

Meanwhile economic expansion in Sweden continues, 
despite political uncertainty at home and abroad. The 
Swedish boom is only very slightly dependent on the arma- 
ment industry, and certainly not on Swedish armaments. 
The main impetus comes from the briskness of building 
activity and increased foreign demand for certain staple 
exports, particularly for pulp. For the first half-year 1936 
the total value of Swedish imports was Kr. 755.6 millions, 
compared with Kr. 675.6 millions in the previous year; 
and exports were Kr. 657.6 millions, compared with 
Kr. 571.2 millions. There was an increase in the value of 
imports from Great Britain from Kr. 110.9 millions in 
January-May, 1935, to Kr. 116.4 millions in January-May, 
1936. Exports to Great Britain increased from Kr. 112.2 
millions to Kr. 126.5 millions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT STILL FALLING 


The number of unemployed fell in June from 35,000 to 
25,500 compared with 51,000 in June, 1935. Building 
activity is still requiring more hands, and the earlier 
reported demand for agricultural workers has _ not 
diminished. 

The banking situation in June revealed an unseasonal 
contraction of the surplus of advances over deposits, due to 
a reduction in the volume of home bills. This has naturally 
caused greater monetary ease and considerable increases 
in the joint-stock banks’ cash holdings. The Bank of 
Sweden’s gold purchases continued in June, and the Bank 
and the joint-stock banks’ total holdings in foreign cur- 
rencies, foreign securities and gold rose to Kr. 1,593 
millions at the turn of the half-year. 

The Stock Exchange was extremely firm during the first 
part of July, and the share index rose from 152 to 162. 
During the latter part of July selling orders from abroad 
and an ‘‘ over-bought ’’ market caused a reaction, and 
the share index fell to 159. 

STOCKHOLM, August 10. 


HUNGARY 





A BALANCED BUDGET IN SIGHT 
Tue Budget deficit for the financial year ended June, 1936, 
amounted to 18 million pengé, as against a cash deficit of 
42.6 million pengé in 1934-35. Budget receipts have 
7.3 per cent. more than the estimates, and there 
is every reason to believe that the upward trend of the 
State’s revenues will continue in the present financial year. 
Thus budgetary equilibrium is within sight once more after 
a period of seven years of uninterrupted deficits. The 
1935-36 results compare as follows with those for the four 
previous years: — 


Expenditure Revenue Deficit 

(In millions of peng6) 
Lh ) ES) 922-3 - 798-1 124-2 
1932-33 00.0... 803-7 715-8 87:9 
1983-34 00... 803-4 765-2 " 38-2 
1934-35 ..0..0......... 812-3 769-7 42-6 
1935-36 oo... 829-7 811-7 18-0 
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The above Bontes incind the lesnes of She State coderncinae. 
which are almost solely for the deficits in the 
last three years. The estimates for the current budgetary 
year forecast a deficit of 75.6 million pengéd. But receipts 
are estimated on a very conservative basis at 771.6 million, 
and on the expenditure side full service of the State debts 
is provided for. As actual disbursements for the debt 
service were 56 million in the financial year just 
ended, as against 86.8 million for in the estimates, 
the current Budget possesses reserves on both sides. 
It is significant that for the first time since 1930 there has 
been no actual borrowing of cash on the internal market, 
as distinct from the Foreign Credits Cash Office and a 
from advances from the National Bank under the Agricul- 
tural Debt Relief Scheme as arranged in October, 1933. 
The fact that the market has not had to provide cash to 
cover the deficits on the public enterprises this year has 
somewhat eased the rigidity from which the financial 
mechanism of the country has long been suffering. 

The appreciable improvement over last year is due to the 
increased receipts from indirect taxes and better results 
on the State enterprises, especially on the State railways. - 
The deficit on the railways was reduced from 58.3 million 
to 41.5 million pengé, and the Post Office produced a 
surplus of 13.9 million pengd. The State iron works, 
though their volume of business has considerably increased, 
disclosed about the same deficit of 11 million pengé, as in 
the previous years. A very important public burden 
which is not included in the ordinary Budget is the Agri- 
cultural Relief Fund, which is fed out of taxation, and this 
year adds 51 million pengé (as against 49.5 million peng) 
to the total loan bill. 


GOOD CROPS AND REVIVING TRADE 


Official estimates forecast a wheat crop of 24 million 
quintals, and almost 8 million quintals of rye. Agreements 
have been concluded with Italy, Austria, Switzerland, 
Holland and Belgium for the placing of this year’s export- 
able surplus of wheat, which may amount to some 8 mil- 
lion quintals or more. It is almost certain that Hungary 
will not be compelled to import more maize this year as 
the crops promise to be good. 

The present revival in business is continuing. In- 
ternal consumption and production in the heavy indus- 
tries are steadily advancing, and industrial employment is 
rising in all branches. Foreign trade figures for the first 
six months were as follows: — 


January-June 
1935 1936 
(In million peng6) 
TE POCED 2.0.00. cpecccceree 173-3 219-6 
Exports :.....iciisivsl.ces 192-4 216-1 


Imports in volume for the six months to June 3oth last 
reached the highest figure recorded for any first half-year 
since 1931. e volume of exports are slightly less than 
they were for the same period in 1935, and are only a 
trifle above the lowest recorded in January-June, 1933. 
Trade with Austria continues to decline, and there has 
been a further big increase in trade with Germany. 


BupapPest, August 2. 








JAPAN 


FAR-REACHING SOCIAL REFORM PROPOSALS 


Earty in July various Cabinet Councils were held to 
formulate a pro of ‘‘ national reform,’’ which is the 
avowed object of the present Government formed after 
the February insurrection. The most conspicuous among 
the plans are taxation reform, the nationalisation of the 
electric power industry, the development of fuel resources 
and other measures for ensuring raw material supplies, the 
extension of the school-leaving age, and the establishment 
of a Ministry of Health. The taxation proposal is apparently 
of the ‘‘ soak-the-rich ” character; although the details are 
still unknown, it is certain that income tax on higher 
incomes will be raised by 30 to 50 per cent.; duties 
on big estates will be mo than contin, one 6 ve * Ee 


cent. property tax will be imposed. The plan for 
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nationalisation of the electric power industry aims at the 
complete socialisation of the wholesale transmission of 
electric current, leaving the retail supply to private 
companies. 

Japan’s foreign trade continues to display a much greater 
buoyancy on the import than on the export side. In each 
of the six months of this year imports have been substan- 
tially larger than in the corresponding month of last year, 
whereas exports have been not much larger. Comparisons 
of the value figures for June and for the first six months of 
this year and last are set out below :— 


(000’s omitted) 
MONTH OF JUNE 
1935 1936 Increase in 1936 
Yen Yen Yen % 
POTES |. civcconsedinnne 195,060 229,213 34,153 17-5 
a 191,485 208,491 17,006 8-9 
ET Gansdahseasiidinninat 386,545 437,704 51,159 13-2 
Import surplus. ...... 3,575 20,722 17,147 479-6 
First Six MoNnTHS 
1935 1936 Increase in 1936 
Yen Yen Yen 7 
Imports — .......0seeeeee 1,344,239 1,489,731 145,492 10-8 
BEOTES cc resccccccccce 1,173,429 1,218,000 44,571 3-8 
TREND iieduncecevaniveetecss 2,517,668 2,707,731 190,063 7-5 
Import surplus. ...... 170,810 271,731 100,921 59-1 


The growth in imports is mainly accounted for by raw 
materials; textile materials alone represented more than 
two-thirds of the total increase. In particular, larger ship- 
ments of raw wool and waste from Australia reflect the 
effects of forestalling in anticipation of the trade war with 
that country. On the export side, a marked contraction has 
occurred in cotton piece-goods and raw silk, while lesser 
exports such as refined sugar, fish oils, vegetable oils, rayon 
yarn, woollen and worsted tissues, iron and steel, and 
machinery and parts show notable increases. 

There is some improvement in other home trade statistics 
for last month. The Bank of Japan’s wholesale index 
number for June registered an advance of 0.6 per cent. on 
the month to 193.6, the highest of the year. The price 
index for the month of June of all shares listed on the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange moved up by 3.1 points to 130.9, as against 
127.8 a month earlier. Output of cotton yarn during June 
totalled 123,409,000 Ibs. over May; and rayon yarn produc- 
tion during last month amounted to 21,867,000 lbs., or 
122,000 lbs. larger than in the preceding month. 

POOR CROP YIELDS 

The Department of Agriculture and Forestry’s forecasts 
of the wheat and allied grain crops for the country, exclud- 
ing Hokkaido, placed the year’s wheat crop at 8,803,000 
koku, a decrease of 6.5 per cent. upon the actual yield of 
last year. The estimates for the barley and rye crops, at 
6,285,000 koku and 5,817,000 koku respectively, also 
decreased by 13.4 per cent. and 10.5 per cent. 

The growth of Japanese population last year surpassed the 
peak figure of 1,007,868 in 1932, after falling far short of the 
one million mark in the two intervening years. According 
to the recently published report of the Bureau of Statistics, 
the natural increase in 1935 was 1,028,623, or 14.85 per 
1,000 of the population. The number of births and deaths 
were 2,190,681, or 31.63 per 1,000, and 1,162,058, or 16.78 
per 1,000, respectively. In 1934 the natural increase was 
809,224, or 11.87 per 1,000, the birth-rate and death-rate 
being 29.97 and 18.10. The increase in 1935 is thus 
accounted for by a higher birth-rate and a lower death-rate. 

Tokyo, July 11. 





NEW ZEALAND 
LABOUR'S ““ NEW DEAL ”’ 
[The New Zealand Budget was discussed on page 264 
of our last week’s issue.) 
Tue first course in the feast of legislation promised by the 


new Labour Government has proved somewhat strong 
meat. The country is now wondering how it is to be 


digested and what will next appear on the board. The first 
legislation was for factories, shops and offices. It was to 
come into effect on July 1st. This set maximum hours at 
40 per week and fixed minimum wages for juveniles. It is 
anticipated that these rates will improve conditions for 
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some, but will throw others out of employment, despite the 
provision that any employer discharging employees on 
account of the legislation may be penalised, and despite 
the Government’s threat to enforce this provision. The 
Arbitration Court is very busy, and is likely to remain 9 
for some time to come. It has mainly been occupied with 
hours of work, and in two important cases affecting the 
footwear and the timber industries, which are accepted as 
precedents for future decisions, it has declared a forty-hour 
week. 

The Prime Minister has announced that all public service 
wages and salaries will be restored to 1931 levels from 
July 1st, and has appealed to private employers to make 
similar restorations. Higher wages and shorter hours appear 
likely to increase costs considerably. Manufacturers estimate 
the increases will be from 10 to 20 per cent.; and prices are 
tending to rise. Factories competing with imports are 
appealing for higher tariff protection; retailers are asking 
for some regulation of competition from chain stores; and 
the Government are threatening to control prices. 


THE INCREASE IN EXPORTS 


Exports for the year ending in April were about {NZs52 
millions, compared with {NZ43} millions the year before. 
The increase in export proceeds has stimulated public 
expenditure; and business activity has increased. If the 
increase in expenditure, which must be augmented by the 
Government’s public works programme, is greater than the 
increase in costs and internal prices, the expansion of busi- 
ness and the absorption of the unemployed should continue. 

The Government have also taken powers to do a great 
many things; but it is not yet clear how these powers will 
be used. They have brought the Reserve Bank, railways, 
transport, export marketing, State advances, etc., under 
direct political control; have resumed railway and public 
works previously abandoned; and have promised more 
liberal State advances and a more effective transport policy. 

The Reserve Bank’s report for 1935-36 has been pub- 
lished, and discusses at length the possibilities of developing 
a discount market in the Dominion. The discount rate has 
been reduced to 2} per cent., but no discount business has 
yet been recorded, nor has the Bank made any advances. 
Its reserve ratio (gold plus exchange to notes plus sight 
liabilities) has never been below 96 per cent.; while at the 
end of March the trading banks held cash in New Zealand 
and funds in London amounting to 86 per cent. of their 
sight liabilities, or 40 per cent. of their sight and time 
liabilities combined. At the end of April net funds held 
abroad by the Reserve Bank and the trading banks 
on New Zealand account totalled £NZ45} millions, or 
£NZ1,000,000 less than the figure a year before. 

CHRISTCHURCH, July 20. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
THE “BLACK-COATED” UNEMPLOYMENT 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 

Sir,—The Government’s new Unemployment Assistance Regu- 
lations have been accepted, but the Unemployment Statutory 
Committee’s strong recommendation that State insurance should 
be extended to ‘‘ black-coated’’ workers whose incomes do not 
exceed {400 a year has not been considered. It is estimated that 
about 400,000 people would have benefited had Parliament 
accepted the recommendation. 

To thousands of middle-class workers the proposed reform would 
have meant a sense of emancipation from the terrors of complete 
penury, for this tragedy of the post-war world has crashed into the 
comfort of the middle-class home. The sense of security has gone, 
and in its place are doubts, anxieties and awakened apprehension of 
pending crisis. In recent years scarcely any section of the ee 
munity has been harder hit by unemployment than the black-coa 
workers. Their sufferings seldom come to light, except thro 
the coroner’s court, when help is too late. So accustomed, — 
ever, is the public to the everyday horrors of unemployment tha 
these ‘‘ minor ’’ tragedies attract little notice in the ne ? 
In any case, professional folk, in the hour of adversity, have been 
overlooked in every Government measure of relief. Xet, Oat 
have been terribly hit by amalgamations, ‘‘ rationalisation, a 
trade depression. Savings become exhausted, and gradually ‘or 
eo an mages struggle age inst conditions 
whi ey have not the slightest responsibility. “ 

After paving income and other taxes for years, besides ane 
buting the t part of their employees’ insurance prem! 
the i and employing classes have no call upon any 
State-aided ‘‘ dole,’’ but are faced with utter destitution should 
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they perchance fall on evil days. Is this equitable in view of the 
benefits provided for their employees, who for smaller premiums 
are protected and sheltered by the State against precisely the same 
vicissitudes to which they also are exposed? Again, the appeals 
which appear in the newspapers for folk in distress are almost with- 
out exception made on behalf of those who have never ascended 
very far on the social ladder. Philanthropists seldom champion 
the cause of those who have fallen from a higher sphere. The 
adage that poverty and hunger have many learned disciples seems 
to be unknown to those who organise our charities. man or 
woman earning £400 a year is just as liable to become unemployed 
as one earning £200. _ 

Let me briefly outline my own position, which is probably 
typical of many others. For years I have paid income and other 
taxes, besides premiums for employees under the Insurance Acts, 
but I am entitled to no consideration for my payments. Five 
years ago I had the misfortune to suffer heavy losses through the 
fraudulent failure of a stockbroker, which deprived me of all my 
resources. To-day I am penniless, and at times during the past 
few weeks we have been actually without food. Owing to arrears 
of rent (a comparatively small sum), ejection and distraint upon 
what remains of a once comfortable home are only a matter of 
days) In addition, my wife is desperately ill, and I am quite 
unable to procure for her, not only the medical attention she 
needs, but even the common necessities of life. For the past two 
years she has been attending one of the large special hospitals, 
but is now too frail to make the journey. The foregoing are just 
facts. 
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I have no wish to harrow the feelings of my readers, but the 
physical sensations of hunger cannot readily be imagined by those 
who have never known what it is to be more than s set, 

One must have starved, if only for a day or two, to realise what 
the sensations of hunger are. And starvation not only saps a 
man’s physical stronger: it also makes an equal attack on his 
morals. Conscience too frequently fights a losing battle against 
stomach. It is easy to be honest when one is only a little hungry ; 
but a few days a starvation play strange tricks with the moral 
sense. Doubtful subterfuges, which would be anathema to the 
well-fed man, seem not to be to the half-starved. One must get 
money, which means food and shelter, especially if loved ones are 
ill and suffering at home. Here is a psychological study for the 
well-fed moralist who has never known the urge of starvation. 
Truly, ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn.’’ Cannot a more equal distribution of work and wealth be 
devised ? 

At any rate, there is surely a pressing need for a Government 
Unemployment Insurance scheme—which must be compulsory— 
to cover the professional and employing classes. Is it too much 
to ask that part of the contributions they are called upon to make 
to their employees’ unemployment insurance should be placed to 
their own credit? Or, if that be financially unsound, could not 
a proportion of income-tax payments be calculated as premiums 
against a rainy day, so that in an hour of difficulty they would 
not be completely penniless? 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.W. A Victim 





BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


THE BALKAN DILEMMA 


SUCH recent events as the successful journey of Dr. Schacht 
through Central and South-East Europe have revealed the 
peculiar economic difficulties of the Balkan countries. 
This book,* specially prepared for, and with the assistance 
of, the Information Department of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, is consequently timely. It aims at 
describing the background of recent events. Although no 
economic unit, Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania and 
Jugoslavia share certain characteristics which justify a 
concise joint review. The first part of the book describes 
the period from 1919 to 1931, that is to say, up to the 
financial crisis in Central Europe begun by the collapse of 
the Kreditanstalt in Vienna. The second part describes 
the crisis of 1931-32 and subsequent events. 

The five Balkan countries, of which Roumania and Jugo- 
slavia are the chief in size and population, cover an area 
of rather more than two and a half times that of the 
British Isles. They experienced between 1920 and 1933 a 
25 per cent. increase in population to 47.3 millions. Except 
Greece, the Balkan States are entirely agricultural. Of the 
total number of occupied persons the percentage employed 
in agriculture ranges from 53.7 in Greece to 82.0 in Jugo- 
slavia. Even in Greece the percentage of persons working 
in industry amounts to only 15.9 per cent. The dominant 
industries are the petroleum industry in Roumania, 
tobacco in Greece and Bulgaria, timber in Jugoslavia and 
Roumania. 

Directly after the Great War, in all these countries 
except Albania, agrarian reforms overthrew the still exist- 
ing feudal system. Roumania reduced the percentage of 
land occupied by large estates from 40 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. Jugoslavia decreed the abolition of feudal rights 
and the partition of large estates. Bulgaria limited the 
land owned by one person to 35 hectares. The average 
size of the holdings is still very small, ranging from 3.6 
hectares in Greece to ro hectares in Roumania. Cultiva- 
tion methods are backward; even wooden ploughs are 
frequently to be seen. It is not surprising that the Balkan 
States were hardest hit by the agricultural crisis. Their 

kward agriculture was entirely unable to compete with 
Canada, Australia or South America. ; 

etween 1919 and 1931 the continuous influx of foreign 
capital enabled the different currencies to be stabilised 
and the Budgets to be balanced. The crisis, however, 
reduced export surpluses and rendered impossible all 
foreign borrowing. Budget deficits reappeared, and 
exchange restrictions were followed by clearing and com- 





See 


The Balkan States: I, Economic.” A review of the Economic 
Financial t of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania 


g 


pensation agreements. Economic policy then began to be 
aimed at a rapid industrialisation. Hitherto this has only 
been successful in so far as it has enlarged the textile 
industry, which produces poor qualities at high prices. 

It is here that the dilemma of the Balkan States arises. 
Final recovery depends on circumstances outside their 
control, e.g. a rise in the general level of world agricultural 
prices, a relaxation of trade and exchange restrictions, and 
a reopening of the foreign capital market. On the other 
hand, remission or lowering of interest on foreign debts 
seems to be necessary for recovery, though this solution 
may prevent new borrowing. The author states that with- 
out foreign capital the rate of economic development must 
be very slow. Yet if the Nazis’ trade policy is successful 
in the end, the rate of industrialisation might gain 
momentum, because Germany exports mostly those capital 
goods which are the basic material for industrialisation. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


‘¢ The Economic Development of South Africa.’”’ By M. H. 
De Koch. P.S. King and Son. 125 pages. 7s. 6d. 


In his latest book Dr. De Koch has succeeded in placing 
within the reach of the general reader a comprehensive survey 
of the salient points in South Africa’s economy. In this 
respect he has made good the defect of his earlier and more 
elaborate work, ‘‘ The Economic History of South Africa.” 
In the brief compass of the present volume the reader will 
find a wealth of facts—even if he regrets at times that they 
are not more elaborated. 

Dr. De Koch has adopted the historical method and has 
traced the economic development of South Africa from the 
discovery of the Cape to the present day. With an admirable 
sense of proportion, however, he has devoted only about 
the same space to the first 250 years of his period as to the 
25 years since the founding of the Union in 1910. In the 
early days of Dutch and British rule, the Cape was of little 
importance except in the economy of the Far East. Even 
after the Great Trek into the interior in 1836, when a vast 
further area of South Africa was colonised by the white man, 
his representatives remained few and depended on an un- 
bountiful soil. Dr. De Koch brings out to the full the revolu- 
tion which was caused by the discovery of diamonds and gold 
at the end of the nineteenth century. This is a familiar story ; 
but he has much light to throw too on how the new prosperity 
thus found was reflected in the condition of agriculture, and 
even led to the beginning of general industrial development. 

The book, moreover, is thoroughly up to date. About 
one-fifth of the whole is devoted to iod since the Union’s 
abandonment of the gold standard at the end of 1932. Topical 
subjects of a controversial nature are treated in this section 
with admirable impartiality. The author is obviously 

y familiar with oe eet See tion in the gold- 
mining industry, and his of its prospects will be read 
with especial interest. 
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** The Social Services, a Historical Survey.”’ By W. Hardy 
a (London) Cobden-Sanderson. 268 pages. 


This book is intended to be a comprehensive and general 
narrative of the development of the social services. On the 
historical side it is in many ways admirable. The various 
steps by which poor law, public health, education and social 
imsurance have reached their present position are fully 
described, and many illustrations and references are gathered 
together which throw fresh light on some of the problems. 

Except on poor relief, the history of the social services has 
been the gradual encroachment of the State and local authori- 
ties into spheres previousiy dominated by charity organisations 
and individual initiative. As soon as public opinion makes 
Government action possible, private charity is apt to become 
a reactionary element and more of a hindrance than a help 
to any further improvement in the services. This is implicitly 
brought out by Mr Wickwar; but nevertheless his tendency 
is often to over-emphasise the réle of the voluntary services 
to-day. At the same time too little attention is given to the 
pioneer work of many local authorities in the provision of 
houses and other municipal services, and in educational and 
social experiments. 

The section on finance is the least satisfactory in the book. 
No full details are given of how the burden of the social services 
is divided between the various authorities, and the lump sums 
given on page 230 require further analysis. Finance is usually 
the rock on which new schemes for social betterment are sunk, 
and it is therefore essential to be quite clear about ways and 
means. 


** Monetary Reform in Theory and Practice.’ By Paul 
Einzig. 336 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Nobody living, perhaps, has read all that Dr. Einzig has 
written. But those who read him regularly must be perpetually 
astonished that one who writes so much can write on the 
whole so well. His new book contains his customary foibles: 
prejudice, repetition and occasional superficiality. But it isa 
remarkably readable, and on the whole a reasonably reliable, 
summary of the recent development of monetary reform in 
theory and practice. Anyone who wants a comprehensive 
introduction to the subject, that can be read without know- 
ledge and without effort, could do very much worse than 
start with this book. 

Dr. Einzig is against the rigid gold standard of pre-war days, 
and he is also against the extreme inflationism of the Social 
Credit kind. He is consequently inclined to favour cheap 
money and movable gold parities; and to these he adds his 
own pet project, exchange clearing. Dr. Einzig’s advocacy 
of monetary reform might be even more persuasive if it were 
not for his obvious temperamental predilection for “ regulation’’ 
in all forms. 


** Die Britischen Investment Trusts.’’ By Hanns Linhardt. 
oe Spaeth and Linde, Berlin, 1935. 522 pages. 


This work is the result of several years’ research, conducted 
on a scale which few British writers have accorded to the 
investment trust movement. It has involved the collection 
of scattered balance sheets and reports, chairmen’s speeches 
and similar publications and, at a later stage, the still heavier 
work of presenting the results on a comparable basis. In 
addition, personal investigations were made into the position 
of several leading British and Scottish investment trusts. 

Books of that type, of course, have no “ results ”’ which 
can be traced in one or two sentences. Their value lies in 
detailed description. The present book is most carefully 
written and covers all fields of the investment trust business. 
Sometimes a certain restriction would have made it easier 
reading. The long theoretical discussion on foreign versus 
domestic investment does not offer any striking new conclu- 
sion, and the methods of presenting the mutual connections 
of investment trust companies are rather complicated. But 
as a whole the ae Eon ong : oe of the movement’s 
development up to , with a closing on the changes 
after the crisis, is admirably Saaliot © house from the 
questions which normally absorb the interest of students of 
investment trusts—such as 


The book closes with some rather pessimistic remarks on 
the future of investment trusts in a world preoccupied with 


autarky and debt cancellation. 
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World Population. Past Growth and Present Trends, 
Carr-Saunders. (London) H. Milford. 336 pages. Peed eee 


The Common Menace of Economic and Military Armaments. Re 
the Richard Cobden Lecture for 1936. By Prof. WF Rare 
(London) Cobden-Sanderson. 39 pages. Is. net. F 


An Essay on the Restoration of Property. By Hilaire 
(London) The Distributist League, 7 and 8 Rolls Belloc 
88 pages. Is. net. Passage. 


The New Aspects of Industrial Combination. By H. Levy. (Si 
Ball Lecture, 1935.) (London) H. Milford. 24 pages. Is. net. 


A Plan for the Highlands. By H. Quigley. (London) Methuen and 
Company, Ltd. 47 pages. Is. net. 


Public Finance. Third Edition. By H. L. Lutz. 
Appleton-Century Co. 940 pp. 16s. net. 


The Calendar of the London School of Economics and Political Science 
(University of London) for the Forty-second Session, 1936-37. 
(London) London School of Economics, Houghton Street 
Aldwych, W.C.2. 520 pages. 3s. 6d. net. F 


The Indian Sugar Industry (1936 Annual). 
(Calcutta) Indian Sugar Mills Association. 
net. 


Japan Trade Guide, with a Comprehensive Mercantile Diy , 
1936. Edited and published by Shimbun Rengo Sha. (London) 
E. G. Allen & Son, Ltd., 12/14 Grape Street, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2. 875 pp. 37s. 6d. net. 


The New Soviet Constitution. (London) Anglo-Russian Parlia- 
mentary Committee, 6/7 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 31 pages. 
Id. net. 


The Decline of Competition. By A. R. Burns. 
Hill. 619 pages. 30s. net. 


A Suggestion for Permanent Peace. By “ Utopia.” (Nuneaton) 
Nuneaton Newspapers, Ltd. 11 pages. No price stated. 


Migration of Industry to South America. By D.M. Phelps. (London) 
McGraw Hill. 335 pages. 24s. net. 


Les Fluctuations de l’Activité Economique. By Baron Mourrte. 
(Paris) Librairie Felix Alcan. 252 pages. 25 frs. 


Sveriges Varuinférsel frdn olika Lander dy 1935. Prelimindr Redo- 
gorelse ar Kommerskollegium. (Stockholm) P. A. Norstedt 
and Séner. 227 pp. 3 kronor. 


Portée Internationale des lois interdisant la Clause-or. By J. Reiss. 
(Paris) Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 223 pp. 25 frs. 


Les Enquétes Ouvriéres en France entre 1830 et 1848. By H. Rigaudias- 
Weiss. (Paris) Librairie Félix Alcan. 262 pp. 30 frs. 


Ist das Sparen Krisenursache? By H. J. B. Bab. (Vienna) Verlag 
Oskar Andreas Weidlingau. 42 pp. No price stated. 


Symmetallism an Alternative to Orthodox Bimetallism. By B. A. 
Butenschén. (London) George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 195 
pages. 10s. net. 


Rivista di Storia Economica. Diretta da Luigi Einaudi. (Turin) 
Giulio Einaudi editore, via Arciviscorado, 7. 84 pages. L 12. 
Dr. Luigi Einaudi’s new ‘‘ Review of Economic History “2 
handsomely produced. It contains interesting articles on Syndicates 
and Cartels in the Trade of Venice in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, by Dr. G. Luzatta; on Bank Money (Money of Account) 
from Charlemagne to the French Revolution, by the Editor ; and on 
Political Economy in the Bible, by Professor Riccardo Bachi. 


(London) D. 


By M. P. Gandhi. 
127 pages. 7s. 6d. 


(London) McGraw 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Imperial Economic Committee: Grain Crops—A Summary of 
Figures of Production and Trade Relating to Wheat, Wheat- 
Flour, Barley, Oats, Maize and Rice. 2s. 6d. net. 


Board of Trade: Return relating to all Authorised Gas Undertakings 
in Great Britain for the year 1934. Part II, Finance 
Prices. 10s. 6d. net. 


Report on the Administration of the Tanganyika Territory for the 
year 1935. Colonial No. 113. 4s. net. 


Twenty-Eighth General Report of the Public Trustee. 2d. net. 
British and Foreign State Papers, 1831. Vol. 134. {1 15s. net. 


Report of the Unemployment Assistance Board for the period ended 
December 31, 1935. Cmd.5177. 4s. 6d. net. 


First Annual Report of the Inland Water Survey Committee, 1935-36. 
3d. net. 


Racecourse Betting Control Board: Seventh Annual Report and 
Accounts, 1935. 1s. net. 


Criminal Statistics, England and Wales, 1934. Cmd. 5185. 3s. 64. 
net. 


Accounts relating to the Trade and Commerce of certain — 
Countries and British Countries Overseas during the period 
31st December, 1935. 2s. 6d. net. 


Imperial ic Committee: Fruit Supplies in 1935, including 


Economic 
Vegetables, Flowers and Bulbs. 2s. 6d. net 
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Tue preliminary figures of the United States Balance of 

International Payments for 1935 were issued some three 

months ago, and the Department of Commerce has now 

published the usual detailed study.* An analysis of the 

figures it contains must perforce be preceded, as in former 

years, by an expression of admiration for the ingenuity and 
rsistence with which these figures are compiled. 

The following table summarises the American balance of 
payments in the last two years and also in 1929. Purchases 
and sales of silver are included in the report as a separate 
item following upon gold movements and silver movements. 
In our table, however, following the custom of previous 
years, we have included silver with other merchandise. 
It is true that there is a large monetary element in Ameri- 
can imports of silver, but silver is not yet money, and it 
seems more logical to classify it as merchandise. 


BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
($ Millions) 
1935 


LL 
1929 1934 
Cr. | Dr. [Batance Cr. | Dr. [batanc 


Cr. | Dr. [Batance 











Merchandise Trade* 
Shipping and freight 
Tourist expenditures 183} 821;— 6338) 86) 331;— 245) 117) 409;— 292 
Immigrant remit- 


5,241| 4,400}+ 841) 2,238) 1,743)+ 495) 2,407/2,488|— 81 
206} 272;—- 66) 61) 96/— 35) 63 36 




















tances, charity, etc. 24) 289;'— 265 5} 136;|— 131 5} 120;— 115 
Interest and dividends 979} 414)+ 565) 493) 126)+ 367) 521) 146/+ 375 
4. eee 207} ... [+ 207 lV}... [+ scion weil ae 
Govt. transactio s ... 60] 152;— 92 31 68i\— 37 28} 83i— 55 
Miscellaneous current 

items (net)..........++ oes «+» |}— 105) 103 43\+ 60) 116 40) + 76 

Bal. oncurrent acct. ps coe Oe EE ae . |+ 375} ... «. |[— 128 
Gold movements (net) iene ws [— 120] ... — 1,217 — 1,739 
Currency movements 

i ahs stentiontaed eee ee) en ee ee ee ee 

TOTAL ....... — 135 — 1,243 — 1,740 
-term capital 

movement............ 2,328) 2,464)— 137) 1,160) 958\/+ 202] 2,009) 1,547/+ 462 
Short-term capital 

movement (net)f.... om won | oe ow [> 184]... + 1,075 

Balance on capital 

ACCOUNL 2.0.06. .0008 - |J— 217] ... . [+ 386) ... + 1,537 
Residual item ......... a) + 482 + 331 





* Including silver. t Including miscellaneous capital items. 


The inclusion of silver has the effect of making the balance 
of merchandise trade negative. This is the first time this 
has occurred since the war. We pointed out last year that 
the positive balance of trade (excluding silver) was the 
largest in proportion to total trade since the war, and drew 
the conclusion that this was the normal effect of a deprecia- 
tion of the currency. This year’s figures do not bear out 
this theory, although the positive balance of trade 
(excluding silver) is still considerable. 

> Among the service items, it is interesting to notice that 
immigrant remittances continue to fall, in spite of the 
returning tide of prosperity. The largest decline in immi- 
grant remittances between 1934 and 1935 was in remittances 
to Italy—a significant commentary upon the much-publi- 
cised efforts to collect funds for the Abyssinian war among 
Italo-Americans. 

A special study has been made this year of the tourist 
account, mainly by means of questionnaires addressed to 
American tourists. Total expenditure by tourists is again 
rising rapidly, but it is estimated that two-thirds of the 
total is spent in the North American region. Some interest- 
ing estimates are given of tourists’ expenditures in Europe. 
Total expenditure varies from $747 for the average first- 

passenger to $220 for the average third-class 
Senger (in addition to expenditure on board ship, which is 
$514 and $186 respectively). 


a of International Payments of the United States 
Commerce, Trade 


of , 
(Washington) Government 


in 1935." By ene eas 
Information ~ iggy tg 
Printi Baistia. No. 833 


10 cents. 
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AMERICA’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The figures for interest and dividend pagent by the 
United States to foreigners are based on the results of a 
special census of foreign investments in America. The 
resulting figures of the capital value of these investments 
at December 31, 1935, are shown in the next table. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 

















($ millions) 

Direct 

Invest- | Common | Preferred) Bonds | Invest- | Total 

ments | Stocks | Stocks eo 
Goset waihaba 7 1374 
Framce .......ccccesceeee 282 
Netherlands ............ 784 
—_ mene 399 

UFOpe......... 652 

Latin America ......... 43 
Other countries ...... 495 


oe ee | i | | i 





Hee ee eee eens 


“* Other Investments ’’ are stated to consist largely of trust 
accounts, the net equity of insurance companies and 
mortgages. 

The result of these various current items is to produce 
a net debit balance on current account of $128 millions. 
This result is, perhaps, a little less astonishing when it is 
recalled that imports of silver amount to $336 millions. 
But there can hardly be any modification of astonishment 
at the capital account in the first table. America, the 
richest country in the world, has once more imported 
capital to the enormous amount of $1,537 millions. The 
bulk of this is on short-term account. Foreigners increased 
their deposits in American banks during 1935 by no less 
than $560 millions. On the other hand, American deposits 
abroad were reduced by $210 millions. There was, there- 
fore, both an inflow of foreign money and a return of 
American money, largely from Germany. Much the same 
picture is presented by the long-term capital market. On 
balance, Americans sold more foreign securities than they 
bought in 1935. There was a sharp increase both in pur- 
chases and in sales of American securities by foreigners 
during the year, but while purchases increased from $480 
millions to $1,305 millions, sales increased from $480 
millions only to $970 millions. Both American and 
foreign capital was, therefore, on balance, flowing into the 
country. 

This extraordinary capital account could not be accom- 
modated without a very large import of gold, amounting 
to $1,739 millions, much the largest figure ever re- 
corded. The American balance of payments thus seems 
to be as far as ever from normality. It is not entirely fair 
to blame American policy for this. It has already been 
pointed out that the devaluation of the dollar has not 
resulted in a large positive balance of merchandise trade. 
Indeed, if silver is included, there is a negative balance, 
both on merchandise account and on the current account 
as a whole. America is clearly not inconveniencing her 
neighbours by her current transactions. Nor can the capital 
inflow be entirely blamed upon Americans, for the larger 
part of it is European money seeking either refuge or 
profit in New York. It is true that the sale of American 
investments, both long-term and short-term, in foreign 
countries without any adequate provision of new capital 
imposes a strain on the rest of the world, but this item 
would not be enough in itself to upset the whole balance 
of payments. : 

e explanation of the enormous gold flow to America is 
to be found in the unsettled politics and economics of a 
crazy world rather than in the economic policies of America 
herself. But the results are the same, whatever the cause. 
And the one conclusion which emerges from these figures 
with the most startling clarity is the utter impossibility of 
restoring the orthodox international gold standard in 
present conditions. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Franco-Italian Clearing Agreement. — It is 
announced in Milan that a new Trade Agreement has been 
signed between Italy and France, setting up a “‘ two-way = 
clearing scheme. Imports of French goods into Italy will 
be controlled so as to equal approximately 90 per cent. of 
Italy’s exports to France. Premuat will be made into 
special clearing accounts in both countries, and the surplus 
of approximately 10 per cent. will be applied to the liquida- 
tion of outstanding trade debts due by Italy to French 
firms. To assess the implications of the new scheme, it 
may be pointed out that these outstanding trade debts to 
France amount to about Frs. 300 millions, while on the 
basis of the trade returns for the first half of 1935 France 
imported rather more than Frs. 400 millions of goods 
from Italy and exported about Frs. 500 millions. Hence 
not only is the balance of trade to be reversed so as to give 
Italy an export surplus, but unless trade in both directions 
undergoes a considerable expansion it will take the best 
part of eight years to complete the liquidation of France’s 
outstanding commercial debts. Italy, therefore, has 
managed to conclude an agreement greatly to her advan- 
tage, and the question will naturally be asked whether the 
French Government has been at all influenced by political 
considerations. These concessions by the French may well 
make Italy all the more disinclined to admit the British 
Government’s contention that outstanding debts must take 
precedence over new trade. The City is not entirely 
unanimous on this fundamental point of principle, for 
realisation that commerce depends upon the sanctity of 
contracts and the prompt payment of debts is tempered by 
the fear that unless a compromise is reached Great Britain 
may never recover the export trade lost through the imposi- 
tion of sanctions. This, however, is a short-sighted view, 
for there is little merit in shipping goods to countries where 
doubt exists whether the goods will be paid for. We trust 
that -the Government will adhere to its insistence on 
thoroughly satisfactory treatment of outstanding British 
creditors. 





* * * 


July Clearing Bank Averages.—The main move- 
ments between June and July were an increase of {14.6 
millions in deposits offset by one of {19.5 millions in dis- 
counts. During June the total tender issue of Treasury bills 
was rapidly increasing, both because of a reduction in the 
tap issue and also because of an expansion in the total 
floating debt. Thus, on balance, the Government was 
placing fresh Treasury bills with the banks and disbursing 
the proceeds, and this explains the rise in the banks’ dis- 
counts and deposits. 








(In £ millions) 
July, | June, June, | July, 
1935 1936 1936 1936 


(a) () 














tamces, etc. .......-..-.- 
Dopenite (incheding undivided 
perlite, 0s.) s.c.eccneesessiscs 
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(a) Excludes District Bank. 
Cash was practically between June and July, 
so that the Bank of d gold purchases have served 
their purpose of maintaining the supply of joint-stock bank 
cash in face of the expansion in the note circulation. There 
is a further sati increase of {6.1 millions in advances, 


(b) Includes District Bank. 


while investments are reduced by {2.9 millions. Call and 
short loans are very little changed, so that apparently the 
discount market is taking few of the extra Treasury bills. 
Acceptances, etc., are very little higher than a year ago. 
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The Foreign Exchanges.— The London market has 
been very quiet. Francs lost ground over the week 
mainly because of the Spanish news. The New York-Paris 
cross-rate depreciated to the gold export point, and it was 
reported in New York that $1,550,000 of gold had been 
engaged on August 7th for shipment from Paris, this bej 
the first engagement since June 19th. Early this week, the 
franc rallied, but it was a little weaker on Thursday, when 
the New York cross-rate again relapsed to the gold point 
of Frs. 15.18}, while the three months’ rate in London 
widened from Frs. 2} to Frs. 3} discount. This latest weak- 
ness possesses little significance, because Paris is closed next 
Monday, and certain operators have been selling francs in 
order to balance their books in advance of the holiday, No 
intervention by the British Control has been nec . The 
Banque de France’s return for August 7th showed little 
change in the Banque’s gold holdings, but a further transfer 
of Frs. 900 millions of the Government’s indebtedness from 
rediscounts to provisional advances. Possibly, as the 
Treasury bills held by the Banque mature, they are being 
replaced by provisional advances. It is announced that the 
Anglo-Spanish clearing procedure is no longer functioni 
in Spain. Money due to Spanish creditors must still be paid 
into the special sterling account at the Bank of England, 
but for the time being it will be held there in suspense. 


* * * 


The Money Market. — Conditions have again been 
very comfortable, and the return of currency from circula- 
tion after the August bank holiday has replenished the 
banks’ cash. Nevertheless, several banks called a moderate 
amount from the market on Wednesday, and there was 
some demand for loans on most afternoons. The banks 
were not keen buyers of bills. 

July 23, July 30 Aug. 6, — 


1936 1936 1936 
% % % % 
ets Bete. cxccncenneceosenensecses = 2 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate .. $ 4 + ¢ 
Short loan rate :— 
Clearing banks ...............- - $-}-1* 4$-3-1* 4$-3-1* }-j-I* 
GUREED cecocccepececcccccocccsoce » © 4 + + 
Discount rates :-— 


Treasury bills ............+0++ a ft $ i + 

Three months’ bank bills .... + i-% #-% 68 -E 

* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within six 
months of maturity; and other collateral, respectively. 
Last week’s issue of Treasury bills by tender went at an 
average rate of 10s. 6.04d. per cent. £45 millions of bills 
were allotted against maturities of the same amount, s0 
that for the second week in succession the total tender issue 
is unchanged at £630 millions. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—This week the Bank has bought 
no gold, and so the gold stocks are unchanged. The 
Customs returns, however, record a gold importation from 
France of {13.4 millions, and this probably represents gold 
previously bought by the Bank from the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. Total imports from France since 
June roth are now {43.8 millions, and so are in excess of 
the Bank’s gold purchases of {34.5 millions during the 
same period : — 

BANK OF ENGLAND 7 
ug. 0,Aug. 
Augie” 71086 71986” 1906" 1996 


1936 : 
£ mill. { mili. {mill { mill. {mill 
Issue Department :— 

OOD ccnthic hte ctettanentitde .. 192-8 235-8 239-9 243-0 243-0 
ligt tacutation aC .. 405°5 443-6 448-6 454-4 450-3 

king Department :— 
antes Sei dadlnsdiethndias =. 47°8 53-1 52-4 49°6 a 
Public deposits........... - 16:7 19-9 42: 17-6 ea 
; its ....... 86:3 98-2 75:2 92-7 ae 
Other deposits............ . 37°0 38-5 39-4 38-5 38: 
Government securities ... 82:0 95-8 96-4 89-9 a 
Discounts and advances 15°2 6-5 7-1 8-9 os 
Other securities .......... . 13°2 19-4 19-1 18:5 1% 
Proportion .........00000 « 34°1% 33+9% 33-3% 33-38% 35°0 


The note circulation has been reduced during the past 
week by {4.1 millions. This contraction is rather low for 
the second week of August, and so the return of holiday 
currency may have been offset to a small extent by further 
French hoarding. 
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Tue Report of the Departmental Committee of the Board 
of Trade, appointed ‘* to inquire into the subject of fixed 
trusts in all its aspects,’’ marks the end of the first forma- 
tive phase of a movement which, in a mere five years, has 
attracted some {50 millions from the investor through the 
agency of nearly seventy trusts. The last twelve months 
have been crowded with discussion, inquiry and criticism. 
The Committee's appointment itself followed a prolonged 
inquiry by a sub-committee of the London Stock Exchange, 
which last December reached the conclusion that Stock 
Exchange ‘‘ recognition ’’ could not be afforded to the move- 
ment, in the absence of legislation. The sub-committee, 
however, produced draft rules whose influence has proved 
far-reaching. These rules were freely adopted as a basis 
for the constitution of the representative Association of 
Fixed and Flexible Trust Managers, formed four months 
ago, and their effect is traceable, at many points, in the 
Departmental Committee’s Report this week. Since the 
Committee’s deliberations began in March, they have been 
made more complex and urgent by the rapid emergence of 
new unit trusts, and by the trend of the movement towards 
full “‘ flexibility.’’ New problems of managerial ability, 
financial sufficiency and ‘‘ duplication ’’ of underlying in- 
vestments have arisen. These were the subject of special 
analysis in a survey of the movement (published with the 
Economist of March 7th last), to which the Departmental 
Committee pays tribute in the opening section of its Report. 

What, then, is the Committee’s verdict? The main 
recommendations of the Report are summarised in an 
adjoining column. It will be seen that, though regulative, 
they are in no sense restrictive. The Committee has 
decided, first, that the movement ought to continue, and, 
secondly, that it would be both inadvisable and impractic- 
able to set up a licensing authority to control its future pro- 
gress in detail. 

The Report suggests no limitation of numbers, size or 
scope of unit trusts; it even envisages the extension of the 
unit principle to other fields, including property invest- 
ment. The proposed legislation would, indeed, constitute 
a virtual Magna Carta for the movement and expunge every 
suggestion of a bar sinister. It would place the movement 
squarely within the field of recognised media designed 
mainly for the small investor. 

Without endowing the trusts with a corporate person- 
ality, the Committee proposes that they should be regu- 
lated by a special statute which would start from the same 
fundamental assumptions as, and borrow its main lines of 
procedure from, the Companies Act. The trusts will be 
required, first, to file evidence of proper constitution, just 
as a limited company files its memorandum and articles of 
association. No limitations are suggested on the conduct of 
investment business. The managers’ control of the ordinary 
administration of the trust’s funds remains, very properly, 
unprejudiced. Under the regime suggested by the Com- 
mittee, the trusts will continue to enjoy the substantial bene- 
fits of public advertisement, and the managers will secure 
reasonable jobbing profits. 

_ The leaders of the movement would be grudging indeed 
if they failed to acknowledge the advantages which this 
recognition of status provides, for it secures the right 
of sound managements to conduct all the business they can 
obtain. The principal safeguards which the Committee 
introduces are all in the direction of fuller publicity. They 
deal with questions of managerial qualification and income, 
and are designed, above all, to protect the investor from 
men of straw. They presuppose that the case for the un- 
limited extension and development of the unit trust, as 

» has been made out. Here, we may be permitted 
to say, the Committee appears to have reached a funda- 
mental conclusion per saltum rather than per argumentum. 

unit trust, the Committee declares, offers a new form 
investment, and therefore it should continue. This 

comes somewhat abruptly in the Report after a 
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formidable list of criticisms, many of which, it must be 
admitted, are not entirely answered in subsequent sections. 
And some of them, inevitably, will continue to be relevant, 
even under a new regime. 

For example, the experience of unit trust investors, 
managers and trustees alike has so far been limited to the 
recovery phase of a single economic cycle. None can say 
precisely what experience is in store for the movement when 
markets begin to fall. To rely entirely on a policy of 
solvitur ambulando, in these circumstances, may be carry- 
ing confidence to the point of hazard. 

The Committee, again, has been unable to frame legisla- 
tive proposals governing the technical market operations 
of the trusts. Control of unit price-fixing is judged imprac- 
ticable, although the possible check by way of Stock Ex- 
change dealings (for which detailed transfer provisions are 
introduced) is stressed. The investor’s main safeguard 
against inflated prices, however, is to rest upon competition 
and publication of the management company’s income 
in full detail. The form of accounts suggested in this con- 
nection seem wholly admirable. These accounts, how- 
ever, will be available to unit holders on application 
only. Is there any reason why they should not be regularly 
circulated to all unit holders? The problems of re-pur- 
chase of sub-units and the dual nature of the manager’s 
operations—for he is both a profit-making entrepreneur 
on his own behalf and a confidential investment expert on 
his clients’—are regarded by the Committee as matters 
suitable for internal regulation rather than legislation. 
Here, again, safeguards depend mainly on full publicity 
and the unit-holder’s voting rights. 

The proposed control of advertisements—designed, 
clearly, to the same end—suggests an interesting point in 
law, which might not be wholly effective in practice. It 
is recommended that advertising matter, apart from 
‘‘ treating ’’ announcements of strictly limited content, 
shall contain the fullest information. Preliminary advertise- 
ments may ‘‘ describe and commend ”’ the class of invest- 
ment without giving detailed information. But as “‘ sales 
approaches ’’ and creators of atmosphere these announce- 
ments may be highly effective. There will be nothing 
to prevent an unscrupulous individual from relying mainly 
on the impression they produce, and following them up 
by a voluminous booklet whose contents may overpower 
the small investor by their sheer bulk. There are two other 
recommendations, finally, whose practical utility may be 
open to argument. To insist on a £20,000 deposit from 
every unit trust will protect the public from the man of 
straw, but will afford no reliable bulwark against malprac- 
tice. Secondly, the extension of the unit principle of 
investment to, say, real property would raise very difficult 
problems of ‘‘ liquidity ’’ and of proper valuation. 

These, however, are matters of detail. The crux of the 
Report is that it brings the trusts broadly into line with 
companies for registration and taxation purposes, insists on 
full disclosure, and, generally, provides both a charter and a 
constitution for the movement. The Association of Fixed 
and Flexible Trust Managers is welcomed as assisting in the 
development of high standards of conduct. Contrary to 
some forecasts, however, it is considered that the time is 
not ripe for compelling all trusts to adhere to an associa- 
tion invested with agermeny Sages yy The recommendations 
of the Committee may said fairly to represent the 
optimum which can be achieved by legislative interven- — 
tion alone. But it recognises that there are investment 
dangers which cannot be eliminated by legislation; and its 
proposals still leave for internal improvement in trust 
administration. The ittee has doubtless been wise 
to recognise the limitations of its task. For the investor, 
under any regime the obligation caveat emptor is inescap- 
able. And for those who the unit trusts, the con- 
verse motto may well be cau _tutus—‘‘ safe by taking 
care.”’ 
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SUMMARY OF THE COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


Tue Committee adopts the term ‘‘ Unit Trust ’’ instead of 
‘Fixed Trust,” and suggests that in any legislation the 
definition of a Unit Trust should be framed to include 
any trust or association (other than a duly incorporated 
company) formed to acquire and hold or deal in stocks, shares, 
securities or other property or rights in which the public is 
invited or allowed to acquire a participation, by whatever 
name called. But it should exclude: (a) a trust created 
solely for charitable purposes; or (b) to secure debentures or 
other similar securities; or (c) any trust or association where 
offers of participation are limited to finance houses or persons 
whose ordinary business it is to deal in property of the class 
to be acquired or dealt in by the trust or association; and 
the Committee recommends that the Board of Trade should 
have power to exempt any trust or association formed to 
acquire and hold a block of securities in a single company, 
solely for the purpose of facilitating dealing in such securities 
on the Stock Exchange. 

The Committee declares that the Unit Trust, properly 
conducted, appears to offer the small investor facilities, which he 
did not previously enjoy, for acquiring a particular type of 
investment. It accordingly comes to the conclusion that the 
Unit Trust movement is one which should be controlled but 
not prohibited. There are dangers, however, incident to the 
Unit Trust movement which cannot be eliminated by legislation. 
The Committee considered whether it would be feasible to 
set up an authority without whose licence Unit Trusts could 
not be formed or enlarged, and in whom would be vested wide 
powers to deal with those possibilities which could be controlled 
in advance by legislation. Such a body, however, was thought 
inadvisable, because its existence might easily create a false 
sense of security, and impracticable because the discretion to 
be vested in the licensing authority would have to be wide 
and indefinite. 


REGISTRATION 


The Committee therefore proposes that the movement shall 
be regulated along the following lines :— 


Registvation.—Every Unit Trust shall be registered and the 
Managers of any new Trust shall file with the Registrar certain 
documents and information relating to the constitution and 
management of the Trust before proceeding to sell participation 
in such Trust. In the case of existing Trusts the obligation 
should be to file the documents and information within, say, 
three months of the Act coming into force. The file should 
be open to inspection by the public on payment of a small 
fee and the documents to be filed in the first instance should 
include :—(1) A copy of the deed or other instrument 
constituting the Trust; (2) The names and addresses of the 
Management Company and of the promoters of the Trust, 
and the names, addresses and descriptions of the Directors 
and Secretary of the Management Company; (3) Copies of all 
agreements between the Management Company or promoters 
and the Trustee Company. If any such agreement be oral a 
memorandum thereof certified as correct by the Management 
Company and the Trustee Company should be filed; (4) A 
copy of the statement giving the information required by 
Appendix II to the report [relating to managers’ and trustees’ 
rights and duties, etc.}. 


Status of Management Company.—The management of 
Unit Trusts should be limited to incorporated bodies and so 
far as is consonant with the provisions of Commercial Treaties, 
such bodies should be incorporated in the United Kingdom. 


Deposit.—It should be obligatory on the Management 
Companies in respect of each Unit Trust which they manage 
to deposit a substantial sum of money with the Paymaster 
General! (the Committee suggests £20,000). Exemption should 
extend only to Trusts which close within, say, three months 
of the publication of the Committee’s Report and remain 
closed. 

Siaius of Trustees——A Trustee of a Unit Trust must be a 
corporation constituted under the law of the United Kingdom 
and having a place of business there and empowered by its 
constitution to undertake trust business. It must have an 
issued capital of not less than £500,000, of which not less than 
£250,000 shall have been paid up in cash. 


: ACCOUNTS 
Details of Accounts.—The following Accounts should be 


filed with the Registrar, and a supplied gratis the 
it holder on application. In 


(4) Management Company's Accounts. 


(1) Every Management Company shall file with the Registrar 
a copy of every Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account 
required to be prepared under Section 123 of the Compani 
Act, 1929, and also a Unit (or Sub-unit) Dealings Account 
in respect of each Trust for the period covered by the Profit 
and Loss Account. 


(2) The Balance Sheet shall show, in addition to the 
information required by the Companies Act, the following 
information certified by professional accountants :— 


(a) The amount reserved in respect of the services to be 
rendered and expenses to be incurred throughout the unexpj 
periods of the various Trusts and the proportion thereof 
deposited with the Trustees; (6) the amount due to and 
by the Management Company in respect of the sales and 
repurchases of units (or sub-units); (c) the amount due by 
the Management Company against delivery of securities 
purchased for inclusion in the Trusts; (d) the amount of the 
Deposit with the Paymaster General. 


(3) The Profit and Loss Account shall show the following 
information under separate headings, certified by professional 
accountants :—(a) The balances from the Unit (or Sub-unit) 
Dealings Account; (b) amounts transferred to or from the 
reserve in respect of the services to be rendered and expenses 
to be incurred throughout the unexpired periods of the various 
Trusts; (c) income distributions from units (or sub-units) in 
hand; (d) directors’ remuneration as required by Section 128 
of the Companies Act, 1929; (f) trustees’ remuneration. 


(4) The Unit (Sub-unit) Dealings Account, which shall be 
certified by professional accounts, shall show, as to both values 
and the number of units (or sub-units) represented thereby : 
(a) Units (or sub-units) in hand at the beginning and end of 
the period; (b) purchases and sales of underlying securities; 
(c) sales and repurchases of units (or sub-units); (d) agents’ 
commission on sales and repurchases of units (or sub-units); 
(e) share of commission and brokerage received by the 
Managers; (f) the amount included in the sales of units (or 
sub-units) in respect of loading and service charge. 


(B) Accounts of the Trust. 


(1) The Trustee Company shall cause to be prepared at 
least once in each half-year an account in respect of the 
period under review. A copy shall be filed with the Registrar. 


(2) The account shall be certified by professional 
accountants :—(a) The first part shall show (i) the full amount 
of all cash dividends interest and bonuses for the half-year or 
other period in respect of each of the underlying securities, 
showing the gross amount before deduction of tax and the 
amount of tax deducted; (ii) any other distribution showing 
the source from which it arose and whether in the nature of 
income or capital; (iii) the amount of all deductions and 
charges in respect of remuneration or expenses of the Trustees 
and Managers and whether paid out of capital or income; and 
(iv) the net amount proposed to be distributed in respect of 
each unit (or sub-unit) distinguishing between capital and 
income. (b) The second part shall show the investments or 
other assets included in the portfolio as at the end of the 
period and shall give in respect of each item, the nomi 
amount of the security and the market value. (c) The third 
part shall give details of the cash investments and any other 
assets held by the Trustee Company in respect of services 
to be rendered and expenses to be incurred throughout the 
unexpired periods of the various trusts, and the trustee 
company shall certify that such amounts are held by it free 
of all charges or, if there are any charges, shall certify what 
such charges are and whether, in the opinion of the Trustee 
Company, such amounts are adequate, and also particulars 
the transactions during the half-year or other period in 
of both capital and income. 


ADMINISTRATION, ETC. 


Indemnities of Trustees and Managers.—Indemnities should 
not relieve Trustees of the consequences of their own negligence 
and should be expressly disclosed in documents offering 
units for sale. A provision similar to Section 152 of the Com- 
panies Act, 1929, should apply to Managers. 


Trust Deeds.—Certain provisions (outlined in an Appendix) 
should be compulsory, and in their absence trust should : 
ag and void. Ali units and sub-units should be transfer 
able. 
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Winding Up of a Unit Trust.—The Court shoul i 

wer, if it is satisfied on application by any capaettenueted 
to order the Trust to be wound up and to appoint a Liquidator. 
It should be provided that Unit Trusts should be wound up 
under provisions analagous to those contained in Part X 
of the Companies Act, 1929. For the purpose of such 
winding up, Directors of the Management Company should 
have the same responsibilities and liabilities as directors of 
a company which is being wound up compulsorily. 

Independence.—Managers and Trustees should be inde- 
pendent of one another, and where there is any community 
of interest or where any of the directors of one company are 
directors of the other, this should be disclosed in all particulars 
issued. 


PUBLICITY 


Advertisements, etc.—(1) The issue of any advertisement 
circular or pamphlet (not being circulars of an informatory 
character to existing unit holders), the subject matter of 
which exceeds the limitations set out below, should be regarded 
as constituting an offer for sale and should be made illegal 
unless it gives all the information specified in Appendix II 
{see Registration, above}. (2) Where an advertisement 
circular or pamphlet is intended merely to call the attention 
of the public to the existence of a Unit Trust, it should be 
permissible to publish such advertisement without this being 
regarded as constituting an offer for sale, provided that the 
scope of such advertisement, circular or pamphlet is limited : 
(a) to stating the name and the type of the Trust; (6) to stating 
the name and address of the Management Company; (c) to 
describing and commending the class of investment authorised ; 
(2) to indicating the minimum amount which can be invested ; 
and (e) to stating that full information can be obtained at a 
given address. (3) It should be made illegal to issue or 
advertise any form of application for a unit, unless the form is 
accompanied by all particulars under Appendix II. (4) If any 
unit (or sub-unit) in any Unit Trust is bought from or sold 
to the Management Company or any company controlled by it, 
the Management Company should be responsible for sending 
forthwith : (a) to the buyer or seller a contract note complying 
with certain specified requirements; and (b) to the buyer 
a pamphlet or document giving all information required under 
Appendix II. (5) It should be made compulsory to file with 
the Registrar within, say, 14 days of the original registration of 
the Trust and before any unit has been sold, a copy of the 
circular or other document intended to be used by the Trust 
to give to the public the information called for. (6) It should 
be made compulsory to file with the Registrar copies of all 
circulars, pamphlets or other documents to which paragraphs 
(1) and (3), above, apply. 


FISCAL AND OTHER PROVISIONS 


T axvation.—In all settlements of a Unit Trust settlement 
duty (5s. in £100) should be exigible on the first presentation 
of the Trust Deed and further duty should be paid as and 
when further property is brought into the settlement. 
Subsequent transfer of units (or sub-units) should attract stamp 
duty, provision being made for Managers to be repaid the 
duty where the Managers and Trustees jointly certify that 
specified units (or sub-units) have been cancelled and that 
the underlying securities have been sold within two months 
of the transfer of the specified certificates to the Managers. 
© certificates should be dutiable like bearer shares. 

ontract notes in respect of the purchase or sale of units 
(or sub-units) should for the purposes of stamp duty be deemed 
to be contract notes within the meaning of the Finance 
(1909-1910) Act, 1910. A written instrument of transfer 
should be required as is the case under Section 63 of the 
Companies Act, 1929, in connection with the transfer of shares. 


bo omenclature.—Names of Unit Trusts should be subject 
restrictions similar to those imposed on companies regi 

nase the Companies Acts, except for Unit Trusts in existence 

. ore the publication of the Committee’s report. No name 

should be allowed which includes the words “ Fixed” and 
Trust ” in conjunction. 


tions Regarding Auditors—No person should be 
owed to act as auditor of any Unit Trust if he, or any 
partner of his, is a director or officer (other than auditor) of, or 
Shareholder or otherwise interested, in the Management 
eatin, y; and (b) no corporation should be allowed to act as 
bk tr. No person or firm should be appointed auditor to 
the Trustee objects, and the Trustee and the holders of 
om number of units (or sub-units), say, a majority of 
units issued, should have power to remove an auditor and 
a fresh auditor. At meetings of unit (and sub-unit) 
one of the powers should be to remove an auditor and 
nt another by a resolution passed by three-quarters 
of the votes of those voting. 
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has been added to the 


“15 MOORGATE” GRouP 
of Fixed and Flexible Trusts. 


INVESTORS FLEXIBLE TRUST, the latest 
addition to this well-known Group, pro- 
vides a fully flexible investment within a 
range of over 300 leading industrial and 
commercial undertakings, and on the 
initial portfolio, shows a yield estimated 
at 4}%*. 

The “15 Moorgate” Group now consists 
of the following Trusts : 


Name of Trust 


INVESTORS FLEXIBLE TRUST 
Trustees : Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Company Limit 


Bankers : Midland Bank Limited 


INVESTORS GENERAL FIXED TRUST 
(over subscribed) 


Trustees : Royal Exchange Assurance 
Bankers: Barclays Bank Limited 

INVESTORS SECOND GENERAL TRUST... 
Trustees : Royal Exchange Assurance 
Bankers : Barclays Bank Limited 

INVESTORS GAS AND ELECTRIC TRUST 
Trustees: Royal Exchange Assurance 
Bankers : Barclays Bank Limited 


INVESTORS GOLD SHARE TRUST ... jes 
Trustees : Royal Exchange Assurance 
Bankers: Barclays Bank Limited 


PROVIDENT INVESTORS TRUST ... _ ... 
Trustee and Banker : Martins Bank Limited 


SECURITY FIRST TRUST ia ee. 
Bankers & Custodian Trustees of the under- 
ds Bank Limited 


lying securities: Lloy 
HUNDRED SECURITIES TRUST... _ 

Bankers & Custodian Trustees of the under- 
lying securities: Lloyds Bank Limited 


This is she estimated Gross Annual Yield based only on the cash dividends 
paid in the past year on the securities contained in the Unit or Initial 
Portfolio, This does not include capital bonuses or sales of rights. 

It has always been the policy of the Man- 
agers so to constitute the Trusts of the 
“1s Moorgate” Group as to provide a 
varied selection of investments which, in 
their respective fields, offer the best possible 
yield and prospect of appreciation consis- 
tent with security of capital. It has also 
been the policy of the Managers to incor- 
porate in the constitutions of their Trusts 
evety possible measure to safeguard the 

interests of investors. 
Applications for sub-units will only be 
ed on the basis of the ive 
booklets obtainable free from the 
INVESTORS SPECIALISED FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
or SECURITY TRUST MANAGERS LTD. 
(Members of the Association of Fixed and Flexible Trust Managers) 


(BOX EC), 15 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephones: Metropolitan 3622 (15 lines) 


Branch Office: 7, PAIg. MALL, MANCHESTER, a 
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INFORMATION AS TO INCOME 


Income Distributions—Any Income Distribution Warrant 
should be accompanied by a statement showing clearly :— 
(a) in respect of each of the underlying securities in the Trust 
or, in the case of Trusts with fixed investments, in the unit :— 
(i) the nominal amount and description of each security 
held, (ii) the date of payment of dividends since the last Income 
Distribution, (iii) the amount of gross dividend from each 
security, (iv) the amount of Dominion Income Tax relief, 
(v) the amount of United Kingdom Income Tax deducted, 
(vi) the net amount of dividend, (vii) the amount of cash 
bonuses received and cash realised by the sale of bonus rights 
or shares included in the Distribution; (b) the amount in 
respect of the total of (vi) and (vii) above accruing to the 
Trust or, in the case of Trusts with fixed investments, in 
respect of each unit; (c) the amount of all deductions or 
charges (if any) in respect of the remuneration or expenses of 
the Trustee Company and Management Company; (d) 
the amount to be distributed on each unit (or sub-unit) and 
the amount due to the unit (or sub-unit) holder showing 
separately—(i) the net income from dividends; (ii) proceeds 
of sale of bonus rights, etc. and equalisation fund repayment. 
Particulars are specified in the case of Unit Trusts based on 
property other than stocks or shares. Management Companies, 
their directors, and anyone who has authorised the issue of an 
advertisement offering units or sub-units for sale, shall be 
liable to compensate persons who acquire units (or sub-units) 
on faith of the advertisement for any damage sustained by 
them as the result of untrue statements therein. 


MEETINGS AND VOTING RIGHTS 


Meetings of Unit Holders.—The Trustee or a given proportion 
by value of holders of units (or sub-units), say one-tenth, 
should have power to call or require the Managers to call a 
meeting at which each unit (and sub-unit) holder should have 
one vote per unit (or sub-unit) held, and that for this purpose 
a unit (or sub-unit) holder should have the right to obtain 
from the Trustees or Managers upon payment of a reasonable 
fee a list of the names and addresses of registered holders and 
in the case of bearer certificates the names and addresses of 
the persons to whom the last coupons were paid. Provision 
should be made for the use of proxies at meetings of unit (and 
sub-unit) holders. Provided not less than 21 days’ notice has 
been given of intention to propose such a resolution, any 
meeting of holders of units (or sub-units) at which not less 
than 25 per cent. of the units (or sub-units) are represented in 
person or by proxy should (notwithstanding any provisions 
of the Trust Deed or other document constituting the Trust) 
have power by a resolution passed by a three-quarters majority 
of the votes cast at such meeting to (a) remove a Trustee or 
Manager; (6) appoint a new Trustee or Manager; (c) remove 
the Auditors and appoint new Auditors; (d) authorise one or 
more holders of units (or sub-units) on behalf of all such 
holders to make an application to the Board of Trade to 
institute an investigation; (e) give directions to those controll- 
ing the voting power on the underlying securities, how such 
voting power is to be utilised either generally or in specific cases ; 
(f) appoint a committee and define its constitution and powers 
(including powers to institute on behalf of all holders of units 
(or sub-units) legal proceedings) and provide for payment of 
its cost and expenses out of the trust property or the income 
thereof; (g) remove all or any of the members of such committee 
and appoint others in their place, or provide for the termination 
of such committee. 


Voting Rights.—It should be stated by whom the exercise 
of voting rights should be controlled and what, if any, right a 
unit (or sub-unit) holder will have to control the exercise of 
such voting power. There should be provision to give a holder 
or holders of an appreciable quantity of units (or sub-units) 
the right to direct how the votes attaching to his holding be 
exercised. The Board of Trade should similarly be given 
power, on the application of, say, holders of one-tenth of the 
units (or sub-units) issued to appoint an Inspector to 
investigate the conduct of a Trust. 


Penalties, etc.—Similar provision to Section 153 of the 
Companies Act, 1929, should be made applicable to Unit 
Trusts. It should be made a criminal offence to go from 
house to house offering for sale units (or sub-units) of a Unit 
Trust. The Managers should be required to furnish a copy of 
the Trust Deed on payment of a reasonable sum (not exceeding 
2s. 6d.) to each applicant. Penalties equally substantial with 
those of Section 362 of the Companies Act, 1929, should be 
imposed in the case of false statements made in any documents 
relating to Unit Trusts. Other suitable penalties should be 
imposed in the case of other breaches of such statutory 
requirements as may be adopted. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 





Slump in Paris.—Although hopes of an improvement 
in the international situation produced a better tone on the 
Paris Bourse in the middle of this week, the more 
seated anxieties of investors over the French financial oyt. 
look have not been allayed. It may be questioned 
however, whether the recent fall in prices, which we 
discussed in a Note last week, has not been overdone, Oyr 
Paris Correspondent points out that the market capitalisa- 
tion of certain enterprises of the highest standing now 
scarcely exceeds the total of their reserves, and dividend 
yields are frequently over 10 per cent. Of the Gover- 
ment’s ‘‘ New Deal ’’ measures, it is computed by some 
experts that a forty-hour week will raise the wage-bill of 
French industrialists by nearly 15 per cent., while payment 
for holidays will cost, approximately, an additional 3 
cent. The most formidable item is that of direct 
increases. The ‘‘ Matignon Accords ’’ of June 7 provided 
for a maximum rise of 12 per cent., but the insertion of a 
minimum wage clause raised the effective figure to 20 per 
cent. in many instances. Subsequently, the Minister of 
Commerce mentioned a figure of 24 per cent. to the 
Chamber—exclusive of the forty-hour week. The effect 
on profits and dividends, however, depends on the wi 
varying proportion which wages bear to the total cost of 
individual products. In the electrical construction industry 
the ratio is estimated at about 32 per cent., in the automo- 
bile industry at 23 per cent., in building at 40 per cent., 
and in coal-mining at 62 per cent. Allowing for the vary- 
ing incidence of other costs, such as transport, power, bank 
charges, taxes, etc., it is estimated that the increase in 
total costs will range approximately between 20 and 35 
per cent. The ability of French companies to offset part 
or the whole by higher selling prices may be limited 
immediately by the action of the committees set up by 
the Government to decide the maximum permissible 
increase of prices, and ultimately by the ability of the 
consuming public to pay more. The Government appears 
to be staking everything on a revival in economic activity, 
and to tide over the interim it has arranged for special 
financial facilities, particularly to medium and small-sized 
enterprises, and advances to the export trades and other 
industries, like building, which are handicapped by long- 
term contracts. The attitude of the Bourse, however, 
suggests that many investors fear that the difficulties of 
industry and trade will not be merely transitory, and that 
wider credit facilities will lead only to an increase of 
industrial indebtedness. M. Blum’s social measures, 
admittedly, may increase the spending-power of the wage- 
earners, but two-thirds of French consumers are farmers, 
rentiers, and business men, or are engaged in industries of 
expertise, art and luxury. These sections of the population 
are demanding a reduction of taxation, but the prudent 
Minister of Finance is unwilling to produce any far-reaching 
plan of taxation reform until the autumn. Whether a 
measure of currency alignment—to which non-French 
observers would give the grosser name of devaluation—will 
come in the future, with or without some international 
monetary understanding, is a matter on which, apparently, 
French investors have not yet clearly made up their mind. 
It is everywhere believed in France that the Cabinet has 
been converted in principle, but the way, for the present, 
is barred by the Communists. If devaluation were rea 
believed imminent, ordinary share prices should be rising 
and not falling. Undoubtedly, sooner or later, a substan- 
tial recovery in ordinary share values in indicated. 


* * * 


Iron and Steel Conditions.—In view of the continuing 
boom in iron and steel shares, and the economic Contto- 
versies which have ranged round certain price, steel 
eaeeeenrenel aspects of the present prosperity of the of 
industry, special interest attaches to the broad survey | 
contemporary conditions given by Mr Clive Cookson 
shareholders of the Consett Iron Company last Tuesday. 


The company is a North-East Coast enterprise, with 
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range of activities which includes coal mining, iron smelt- 
ing, steelmaking, and the production of coke, by-products, 
lime and bricks. The beneficial effect of improved demand 
has been brought home to Consett Iron shareholders by a rise 
in the company’s trading profit, after taxation, from under 
{42,000 in 1932-33 to over £470,000 in 1935-36. MrCookson, 
at the outset, duly burned incense to the tariff, to the in- 
dustry’s agreement with the Continental Steel Cartel and 
to ‘‘ a genuine increase in demand.’’ -He pointed out that 
the North-East Coast, with a production last year of 
1,723,000 tons of pig iron and 2,061,000 tons of steel ingots 
and castings, now occupies first place in the steel-producing 
areas, of the country. It is clear, however, that the chair- 
man of Consett Iron is not wholly satisfied with prospects 
on the coal side of the company’s business. Though the 
company is using more coal in its coke ovens, it has not 
been able to maintain an output equal to that of the pre- 
ceding year. It is feared, moreover, that the results of the 
new coal-selling schemes may be prejudicial to the com- 
pany’s general interests—which are those of a coal con- 
sumer rather than a producer. Its coke production, 
however, is increasing, and twenty additional ovens started 
operations as recently as the middle of last June. The 
setting up of an International Coke Convention should 
assist the company in its export trade. From the tenor of 
Mr Cookson’s remarks on the steel trade in general, how- 
ever, it may well be that expectations of a further consider- 
able increase in profits, on the lines discounted by many 
steel share prices to-day, are definitely over-optimistic. 
While most of the company’s departments are benefiting 
from an increased volume of trade, rises in raw materials, 
wages and other costs are in progress, and the prices of 
finished materials have not advanced with equal step. The 
inference applies to many iron and steel shares besides 
those of Consett. ‘‘ I am afraid . . . its effects are not 
sufficiently kept in mind by the public.’’ 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in July.—The expansion in indus- 
tral profits which, during recent months, has been pro- 
ceeding more slowly than in 1935, was more impressive 
last month. An increase of 15.69 per cent. compares with 
13.5 per cent. in June and 13.44 per cent. for a similar, 
though not identical, sample of companies in July, 1935. 
Figures for recent months are set out below : — 


No.of Rise No. of Rise 
Reports pub- Com- in Reports pub- Com- in 
lished in panies Profits* lished in panies Profits* 
1935— % 1935— % 
March .. 261 22-54 December ... 159 12-27 
April 2 242 16-49 | 1936— 
May ... --» 244 11-07 January... 128 13-66 
June ... «. «=191 21-72 February ... 205 9-00 
July ... ind 13-44 March coe 296 17-39 
August .. 38 5-93 April w- 254 9-66 
September .... 77 9-28 May -. 269 9-41 
October «+ 166 29-19 June w» 214 13-50 
November ... 160 17-47 July --- 228 15-69 


* After payment of debenture interest. 


Last month’s reports disclose net profits of £14,337,131, 
compared with {12,393,128 in the preceding year. The 
iron, coal and steel group has contributed generously to the 
month’s increase. Fourteen companies in this group 
Teported net profits of 2,067,246, compared with 
{1,462,271 for the previous year. Building materials 
concerns, brewery companies and miscellaneous under- 
takings reported a substantial increase in profits. As many 
as 86 reports came from plantation companies. Of these 
34 tea growers increased their profits from £235,652 to 
630,419, but 52 rubber companies showed a fall in profits 
of {87,539 to £486,991. 


* * * 


Actuaries’ Investment Index.—An all-round increase 
of share prices in practically every section of the market 
raised the Actuaries’ Investment Index for 178 industrial 
ooo to 85.7 on Tuesday of this week, compared with 
“5-1 last week and 83.5 a month ago (December 31, 1928 

100). The yield this week is 3.68 per cent., against 3.69 
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Unit “B° 
Certificates have consistently 
proved their value as an invest- 
ment right from the start. The 


actual distributions received by 
Certificate Holders are as follows : 


d. 
First distribution 6°6456 per Sub Unit gross. 
Second ”" 5°4874 ow ” ” 
Third rT 6°8128 ” ” ” ” 


6°31526 ow Ch 7 o 


Average ,, 


The gross yield at to-day's market price 
represents 


40 
5: ° 


List of Securities: 


War Stock 3} per cent. 

Bank of England. 

India 3 per cent. 

Pearl Assurance Ordinary. 

Imperial Tobacco Ordinary. 

Carreras ‘‘A’’ Ordinary. 

Imperial Tobacco of Canada. 

Lever Bros. 20 per cent. Preferred Ordinary 
Woolworths Ordinary. 

Harrods Ordinary. 

Spillers Deferred. 

Scribbans Ordinary. 

Imperial Continental Gas. 

British Columbia Power ‘‘ A.’’ 
Gt.Western Railway Cons. Ordinary. 
Anglo-Portuguese Tel. Ordinary. 
Austin Motor 20 per cent. Preferred Ordinary. 
Amalgamated Press Ordinary. 
Associated Newspapers Deferred. 
en Teape Ordinary. 

J. & P. Coats Ordinary. 

Courtaulds Ordinary. 

New Modderfonteins. 

Government Areas. 


Imperial Chemical Ordinary. 
Covent Garden Props. Ordinary. 
Gaumont British Ordinary. 
Wall Paper 10 per cent. Gudieare. 
Powell Duffryn Ordinary. 
Custodian Trustees : 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


Co. LTD. 


A 


Application forms for Sub-Units may be 
obtained from any branch of the Midland 
Bank Ltd., any Stockbroker, oridirect from 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 
FIXED TRUST LTD. 


21 Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2 

MES «=e Telephone: DEAnsgate 3056 : 
“ASSOCIATION OF FIXED & FLEXIB 
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per cent. last week and 3.75 per cent. a month ago. The 


following table shows movements in various groups : — 























Prices Yield (%) 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 

Group and No. of : 
Securities Month Last This Month Last This 

Ago Week Week Ago Week Week 

July 14| Aug. 4 | Aug. 11 | July 14] Aug. 4 | Aug. 11 
Building Materials (5) .... | 102-8 | 102-2 | 103-1 4°70 4°76 4°71 
Cotton (6) ......... ” sooen 37-7 39-8 41-3 2-23 2-17 2:14 
Iron and steel (12) ........ 748 79-8 80-3 3-97 3-74 3-72 
RES copecsoseocsesese 80-5 82:8 83-6 3:34 3-24 3-22 
Home rails (4) ...........-. 68-2 73-3 78-1 1-60 1-53 1-49 
Stores and catering (20) . . 85-8 84:9 85-0 3-64 3-67 3-67 
distilleries (21) | 146-5 149-2 150-6 3-97 3-93 3-91 





Home Rails have improved rapidly under the influence of 
the wages settlement, which was correctly anticipated on 
Tuesday, and on the recent revival in heavy goods traffics. 
Electric supply, cotton, brewery, building material and oil 
shares have all improved more than the average. The in- 
crease in share prices reflects continued good business 
reports, and the rise in commodity prices which seems to be 


becoming more pronounced. 





COMPANY NOTES 





Hotel Companies.—When we last reviewed the hotel 


industry (August 31, 1935, page 434) we suggested that 
though hotel shares had certain recovery possibilities, the 
industry as a whole appeared to be suffering from 
“* excessive capacity ’’ which was independent of cyclical 


(Profits in £’000) 


1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 





Carlton Hotel (Aug. 31)— 





Earned for pref............-. 48-2 3-4 |Dr 18-0\Dr 6-8 4-0 16-5 
Earned °%, for ord. ....... 20-2 Nil Nil Nil Nil 3-6§ 
Ord. div, %......00s000000++ 12 3 Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 
Cranston London 
(May 17)— 
Earned for pref. .......... 26-1 30-3 18-9 10-2 10-9 12-5 2-5 
Earned %, for ord. ....... 28-3 34-6 20-3 8-5 9-3 11-5 Nil 
Ord. div. %.......cc00000- 25 25 15 15 10 10 10 
Frederick Hotels 
(June 30)— 
Earned for pref. .......... 50-2] 30-7] 3-3] 3-7] 5-5] 13-8 
Earned % for ord. 12-3 1-5 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
|. Sn 63 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Gordon Hotels (Dec. 31)— 
Earned for pref. .......... 102-3 | Dr 28-5|Dr 34-7|Dr 23-5\Dr 8-3 5-3 
Earned % for ord. ....... 8-0 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
BE GT. Sonrcocecccoccecese 5 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Hyde Park Hotel 
(April 30)— 
Earned for pref. juienainbe 13-2 5-7 |Dr 20-9|Dr 22-2|Dr 13-8\Dr 9-7|Dr 1-4 
Earned % DUP GOE, sccsses 8-3 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
SE, Sh nicisberisncsete 5 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
R -Rembrandt 
(June 30)— 
Earned for ord. eitnbonke sin 15-8 0-7 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
SI aediithatenitenniian 8-9} 0-3] Nil | Nil | Nia | Na 
EE MP. Wiiccwesseccesecces 8 Nil Nil il Nil Nil 
Savoy Hotel (Dec. 31)— 
Earned for ord. ........... 101-7 0-3 [Dr 7-4 17-9 36-6 | 37-3 
AEME % ..-022eeeeeereeeee 14-6 0-05 Nil 2-4 5-0 5-1 
Oe a a 10 | Ni | Ni | 23 | 5 5 
em 113-5 | 119-2 
osteitis . 19- 119-1 | 119-1 | 119-1] 120-0 
Earned for pref. ord. % 17-7 19-2 19-2 19-2 19-0 19-2 
Pref. ord. div. % ......... 13 14 14 14 14 14 
People’s Refreshment Ho. 
Barned for di es 
[eisceiincnedes 14-0 0-5 \Dr 0-7 0-4 0-6 6-9 
Div. % Dd. ncccncocececeoess 6t | Nil | Nil | Nit | Na 24t 
Trust pa (Mar. 31)— ae 
Earned gheceeeedin il 82-0; 63-4] 51-3] 67-0} 96-6 : 
Barmed % ......00eseecee00s 8-3t| 9-1 7-0 5-7 7-4 9-7 3 
Wes Mw ansath.250bs....580 6t 6 5 4 5 6 6 
§ After normal pref. div t Tax free. 
influences. Recovery has now progressed far enough 


in London to prosperity, and of the 
normal. Hotel ir- 
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attract visitors who intend to stay more than a few hights, 
while the second factor interferes with their 

business. The accounts of the principal companies algo 
show that competition is forcing hotels to embark upon syb. 
stantial new expenditure for maintaining their equi 

at the most modern standard. At first, thi involved seat 
improvements as running water, bathrooms to each bed. 
room, and telephones throughout. In the future the 
luxury hotels may have to es noise insulation and air- 
conditioning equipment. The accompanying table shows 
however, that hotels catering for non-luxury visitors have 
been able to maintain profits. Thus Strand Hotel has dis. 
closed consistent earnings throughout the depression (after 
various accounting adjustments), and Cranston 

Hotels have paid a dividend each year, though for 1935-36 
the distribution was not earned. Similarly, the experience of 
Trust Houses and People’s Refreshment House iati 
shows that the growth of motoring, which has affected the 
London hotels, has produced corresponding benefits in the 
country. Apart from these special exceptions, however 
the hotel industry is passing through a difficult 
involving both unlet rooms and reduced prices. It is 
bable that the current influx of American tourists, and the 
presumed increase in London visitors during next Corona- 
tion year, will ease the letting position, but it is question. 
able whether prices will recover the 1929 level. On present 
indications, a moderate recovery may result, sufficient to 
eliminate the losses of recent years, but unlikely to achieve 
positive prosperity. 


* * * 


Mosul Oil Fields Deal.—The control of Mosul Oj] 
Fields has passed to its big rival—or big brother—the Iraq 
Petroleum Company. This consolidates an oil venture 
which might have involved economic or political difficul- 
ties in the future. Mosul Oil Fields was formed in 1932 to 
acquire all the shares of the B.O.D. Company, which in 
turn had been formed to acquire from the Iraq Govern- 
ment a concession of 45,000 square miles west of the Tigris, 
an area outside the concession of the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany, which is east of the Tigris. Analysis of the interests 
in Mosul Oil Fields reveals that Italian and German groups 
had participations, while Lord Inverforth was also 
interested. Lord Glenconner, of C. Tennant and Sons, 
and Viscount Goschen, who is chairman of the company, 
remain on the re-constituted board. Naturally, there was 
rivalry between this company and the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, which has a capital of £6,500,000, owned jointly 
by Royal Dutch-Shell, Anglo-Iranian, Standard Oil, and 
French interests, with a minority interest (5 per cent.) held 
by Mr Gulbenkian. Mosul Oil Fields, with a capital of 
£1,669,289, required finance, and last year its Italian 
shareholders came to the rescue, paid part of the com- 
os dead rents, and obtained a majority on the board. 

anagement control, however, under the terms of the 
concession, remained in British hands. Options on Mosul 
Oil Fields shares have been outstanding to the Italian 
group, the Egyptian Government, a Dutch group and a 
German group, but the German group failed to keep its 
options alive in March, 1935. The Italian group has now 
disposed of its interest, which has passed, with other of the 
options, to the Iraq Petroleum Company. The latter 8 
probably best equipped to provide the capital which Mosul 
Oil Fields requires. The eight Italian representatives have 
resigned from the board, and six new directors, repre 
senting the new controlling interests, have taken their seats. 
Apart from possible political questions, it might have led 
to some difficulties between the Mosul and Iraq companies 
if the Italian directors had insisted on a development policy 
involving, say, the construction of a railway to carry 
oil from the Mosul fields, to the detriment of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company and its pipe-line. 


* * * 


Brewery Profits.—We referred last woek (page \e 
the continued recovery phase of brewery profits. 

report of Friary Holroyd and Healy’s Breweries, published 
since we wrote, confirms the good i ion of earliet 


reports. Total profits, including rent and interest, have 
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increased from £238,253 to £266,388; the dividend is raised 
from 11 to 13 per cent., and is comfortably covered by 
earnings of 21.6 per cent., compared with 19.6 per cent. 
for the preceding year. These satisfactory results are 
further analysed below : — 

Years to June 30 


1934 1935 1936 
£ £ £ 

Trading Profits ...--sseseeeeeeeeeee 178,081 195,062 221,746 

Rent and interest «......sseeeeseeee 50,989 43,191 44,642 

Total iMCOME eeeeeeeeereeeeereeeeeree 229,070 238,253 266,388 

Expenses, repairs, fees, etc. ...... 96,401 103,225 112,863 

Debenture interest —«.....-ses sees 9,535 9,535 16,763 

Preference dividend —....+.-..+0++45 20,936 20,936 20,936 
Ordinary shares :— 

Earned t ecsanneese hpaeelanernrcrein 102,198 104,557 115,826 

Oe LUD, .deudvedddineduaundnatthnies 59,245 65,169 77,018 

Earned Uy sserrereecsersescerccoseves 19-4 19-6 21-6 

Paid % ssecceseerserescrersereneeeees 10 11 13 

PRREVD coccccccccccccassqocesossoccesess 40,000 40,000 40,000 

Carried forward  ......sceeeeeeeeeeeee 26,440 26,782t 26,619 


¢ Including credits for income tax, £954 in 1935 and £1,029 
in 1936. 
Investors may be the more impressed by this scale of 
progress, since the company’s area in the residential and 
agricultural districts of the South does not afford the larger 
recovery possibilities of the Northern industrial areas. But 
it has its own special equity in increased tourist traffic, 
for which, suitable alterations to licensed premises are being 
made. The company has effected a consolidation of its 
bank and debenture debt, and is adequately financed for 
development. The problem of satisfactory accommoda- 
tion, however, is common to all tied-house brewing com- 
panies. At this week’s meeting of Watney Combe Reid 
and Company, Colonel O. P. Serocold showed that public 
refreshment houses must keep pace with the wider improve- 
ment in social conditions. Special factors like new housing 
schemes and street widening involve the companies, par- 
ticularly in the London area, in continuous renovation and 
rebuilding. And since the industry has now extended its 
interests into the catering trade proper, the capital cost of 
keeping abreast of the times is correspondingly heavier. In 
the Metropolitan area, moreover, the economies obtainable 
from merging smaller brewing undertakings have already 
been largely won. The new Guinness brewery at Park 
Royal, however, may in time point the way to most 
impressive possibilities for reduced costs. Shareholders last 
Saturday learned that the new buildings are now approach- 
ing completion, and that experimental brewing has been 
carried out. The market remains convinced that higher 
brewing efficiency and the elimination of transport costs 
will find their reflection in the Guinness profit and loss 
accounts of the near future. 


* * * 


Stores Dividends and Prospects.—The season for 
Store interim dividends has opened satisfactorily with the 
announcements of the Harrods group distributions. The 
parent concern maintains the 5 per cent. rate paid last year 
(which was followed by a final distribution of 11 per cent.), 
while D. H. Evans has declared the now customary 15 
per cent. distribution. The other large subsidiary, Dickins 
& Jones, however, has increased its interim payment from 
4 per cent. to 5 per cent., and has no doubt profited 
appreciably from the brighter trading prospects to which 
Sir Woodman Burbidge referred at the meeting in March. 
But the season has not, on the whole, fulfilled earlier 
expectations. The period of public mourning at the be- 
ginning of the retailing year and adverse weather condi- 
tions during the greater part of the summer have restricted 
purchases of fashion and holiday goods. The percentage 
advance in retail sales amounts to 6.4 per cent. for the 
period February-June, compared with 4.6 per cent. for 
the corresponding period of 1935, but for Central and West 
End on, however, the corresponding percentages are 
2.9 per cent. and 1.1 per cent. It would seem, therefore, 
that much of the advance in reported retail trade turnover 
must be attributed to increases in foodstuffs, which form 
Some 52 per cent. of the total. This movement, which is 

both to increased volume and prices, confers 
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relatively small benefit on the large London stores. The 
investor, indeed, may ask whether the further 
which the latter undertakings should enjoy, may not be 
tempered, to some extent, by the effect of rising prices. 
Where conditions allow an immediate ‘‘ mark-up’ to 
compensate for increased re-stocking costs, companies may 
reap an adventitious profit on existing stocks. But com- 
petitive conditions among London stores cannot permit 
me — te ay mI ts on all lines, and on some 
ere may even be a tempo reduction in margins. 
Yields of a few shillings under “an cent. on such repre- 
sentative equities as Harrods and John Barker thus appear 
to value the recovery elements in increased purchasing 
power with suitable moderation. 


* * * 


Slump in Philips Lamps.—The Amsterdam Stock 
Exchange has been puzzled and disquieted by an extensive 
fall in the ordinary shares of N.V. Philips’ Gloeilampen- 
fabrieken, one of the most active of Dutch market eden, 
In 1935 the shares touched a high price of 274 per cent., 
and they opened at 231} this year. By the end of April 
the quotation had fallen to 170}, and at the end of June 
it was nearly 173, after having recovered to 188} towards 
the end of May. By the end of July, however, it had 
further fallen to a low point of 155, and the latest price is 
no better than 159%. On a dividend for the year to 
April, 1935, of 11 per cent. the yield is as high as 7 per 
cent., which ap to discount a considerable reduction 
in future dividends. In fact, it is understood in Amsterdam 
that fairly regular selling orders have come from a parti- 
cular quarter, but there have been no suggestions of a 
decidedly unfavourable turn in trading results. Last 
March the management declared, indeed, that they were 
not themselves aware of any reason for the weak market 
tendency. The company’s report for the year which closed 
last April is expected shortly, and some idea of its tenor 
may possibly be gleaned from a report of the East Brabant 
Chamber of Commerce, which declared that although the 
company, last year, had again to resort to decentralisation 
of production and increased manufacture abroad of metal 
filament lamps and wireless apparatus (to circumvent the 
protective measures of foreign countries), it had been found 
possible to introduce several new products, after extensive 
experimental work. Consequently, turnover had not been 
lower in 1935 than in 1934, and the results achieved were 
not unsatisfactory. Recently the Government of the 
Netherlands has prolonged its quota restrictions on the 
import of competitive metal filament lamps of foreign 
manufacture, subject to a 5 per cent. reduction in internal 
selling prices. On the whole, it would seem that the 
handicaps which the company suffers—as a producer 
whose main costs are in gold guilders while its market is 
international—have been accentuated rather than eased 
since the end of the financial year. Delay has occurred in 
remittances from certain countries with depreciated curren- 
cies and exchange restrictions. The company recently 
announced a reduction in salaries of 10 per cent., of which 
5 per cent. is to take effect in September and another 5 per 
cent. in January. These indications in themselves, how- 
ever, do not fully explain the depreciation in the shares. 
It remains to be seen whether profitability has been so far 
affected that a sharp reduction in the ordinary dividend 
will be found necessary. 
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Further Cinema News.—Last week, National Provin- 
cial Cinemas (a constituent company in the Union Cinema 
group which was floated in August last year) announced a 
hirst dividend at the rate of 15.658 per cent. for its initial 
trading period to March 31st last. The report, published 
this week, shows that this rate of payment involves a 
generous distribution of profits, for of {19,062 available 
tor the ordinary dividend, only {£794 is carried forward 
after its payment. In fact, however, these results are an 
inadequate guide to regular earnings prospects, for they 
arise from cinema profits and revenue from subsidiaries 
covering widely different periods. The balance sheet re- 
veals certain features which call for separate comment. 
The rapid financial development of the company has 
involved the issue of £350,000 debentures as collateral, 
although no amounts were due to the bank at the date of 
the balance sheet. An existing mortgage loan appears at 
{152,213 in the balance sheet. In addition, the company 
has guaranteed jointly with two other companies (presum- 
ably Union Cinema and Oxford & Berkshire Cinemas) and 
severally a debenture securing {772,000 advanced to an 
associated company (presumably Union Cinema) by the 
bank. A liability of this sort would appear, prima facie, 
somewhat inappropriate, and possibly onerous, for a young 
concern whose total assets are, in fact, only £25,000 greater 
than the sum guaranteed. Elsewhere, spokesmen for the 
cinema industry view the prospect with optimism. Mr 
John Maxwell, in his speech at the Associated British 
Picture Corporation meeting on Thursday, expressed his 
‘““ Extreme confidence ’’ in the prospect of increased profits 
from the Corporation’s important cinema department. And 
whereas, last year, he uttered a grave warning against the 
“ frenzied finance ’’ of film production, Mr Maxwell now 
sees improvement even in this essentially speculative busi- 
ness. It is clear that the cinema industry, like other 
suppliers of ‘‘ consumption goods,’’ is now experiencing 
the benefit of increased purchasing power, particularly in 
areas devoted to ‘‘ heavy industry.’’ For the investor, 
however, it must remain a medium for discriminating and 
speculative operations. 


* * * 


Fairbairn Lawson Reorganisation.—Two salvage 
schemes have been proposed this week for consideration. 
The first, which affects security holders of Fairbairn Lawson 
Combe Barbour, is a draconian affair, but although the total 
weight to be borne is heavy in the extreme, its disposition 
between various classes of capital appears broadly to chal- 
lenge no principles of equity. The total share capital 
amounts to {1,194,800 (of which £300,000 is in 5 per cent. 
{1 preference shares and £894,800 in ordinary shares), but 
no less than {1,213,258 falls to be provided for accumulated 
losses, accrued interest, and excessive book value of the 
fixed assets. The preference shareholders are to forgo 
arrears of dividend (since 1925) together with 18s. 6d. on 
each share. In respect of every 100 preference shares, the 
holder will receive 100 Is. preferred ordinary shares (rank- 
ing for a non-cumulative preferential dividend of 1s. per 
share per annum) and the right to repayment of {1 in a 
winding-up, and in addition 50 1s. ordinary shares. The 
ordinary shareholders lose rgs. in capital, receive an equal 
number of new ordinary shares of Is., and retain 77 per 
cent. of the equity. These proposals should be acceptable, 
particularly to the ordinary shareholders, for it might be 
maintained that if preference shareholders are to lose their 
cumulative rights and arrears, they should be entitled to 
a somewhat greater share in the equity. In view of the 
sacrifices of prior creditors, however, it would be unfair to 
press this reservation too far. Holders of the two deben- 
tures and note issues forgo their interest arrears. The 
banking creditor accepts a lower rate on the company’s 
overdraft; the 4 per cent. debenture holders are invited to 
accept 3 per cent. in fixed interest, with an additional 
2 per cent. contingent upon profits. Finally, the unsecured 
noteholders forgo one-quarter of their capital, and by the 
offer of 10 per cent. non-cumulative preference shares 
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though fair in essentials, may be somewhat : 
relation to earnings recovery. The balance of £19,612 shown 
for the latest year would not fully cover the : Shown 
charges for bank and debenture interest. Schemes of this 
order might well be supplemented by a cautious est; 

of future profits. estimate 


*” * * 


Lennards Scheme.—Another scheme of reorganisation, 
published this week, applies to shareholders in 
Limited. In this case the first preference shareholdérs re. 
ceive a meagre slice of the equity in return for a capj 
‘“‘ cut ’’ of 13s. in the £, and the second preference 
receive no equity rights. But the ordinary shareholders 
on whose shares nothing has been earned since 1929, will 
receive five 6 per cent. non-cumulative preferred ordi 
shares and three deferred ordinary of Is. for every five 
existing shares. Of the equity, 5 per cent. will go to first 
preference shareholders, 30 per cent. to existing ordi 
shareholders, 15 per cent. to the property-owning sub. 
sidiary, and 50 per cent. to Sir Walter Forrest. The latter 
allotment is in consideration of Sir Walter’s underwriting 
{50,000 5 per cent. debentures. Sir Walter also becomes 
chairman with power to appoint a new board. The scheme, 
altogether, metes out hard treatment to preference share- 
holders who may well be disposed toward collective action 
against it, despite the handicap ae on them by the fact 
that, under the company’s articles, all classes of shares 
rank pari passu in a liquidation. Recent reconstruction 
schemes, successful and otherwise, have gone far to estab- 
lish a ‘‘ code of equitable sacrifice ’’ for preference share- 
holders, with which certain features of the present scheme 
can scarcely be reconciled. 


* * * 


Tea Company Results.—Tea shares remain com- 
pletely friendless, and their movements in the past few 
months have sadly disappointed the high expectations enter- 
tained in the early part of the year. Two primary factors 
contributed to the optimism prevailing at that time. First, 
the International Tea Committee’s decision to maintain 
export quotas unchanged for the season at 824 per cent. of 
standard suggested a more vigorous application of the 
restriction screw than had been anticipated. Secondly, a 
steady improvement in the statistical position promised 
further help for tea prices during the year. These indica- 
tions, unfortunately, have been largely falsified. Stocks 
continued slowly to decline, but prices were sluggish owing 
to poor demand at auctions. Undoubtedly, the increased 
tea duty im by the Budget came as a blow to an 
industry which still required careful nursing, and it upset 
calculations of profit for the remainder of the year. 
subsequent course of prices is in sharp distinction to the 
experience at last year’s mew season auctions. 
demand at the latter produced sharp rises in profits, during 
the second half of the year, for the majority of companies. 
The improvement in dividends can be judged from the 


following table: — 
Fee eres Set ATG a eee 


Average Tea Ord. Div 1 i. 

Company Price ve Present Yield . 
and Share Share | on latest | = ‘oa 
Denomination* Price vy. | Ord. Cap. 


1934 | 1935 | 1934 








of 

~@ 
Brahmapootra (£5) | 11-01 | 11-98 | 12-5 | 20-0] £16} 6-1 es 
Budla Beta ......... 4:56) ... | 40] 7-0] 35/- 4-0 # 
Ceylon Tea ......... 12-37 | 12-75 | 12-5 | 10-0} —50/- 4-0 ss 
Chubwa .........+. 10-60 | 12-29 | 10-0] 12-5] 46/3 5-1 ir} 
Chulsa ...........+++4 10-70 | 11-72 | 8-0] 12-0] 46/3 5-2 rs 
Deundi (10/-) ...... 10-75 | 11-79 | 12-5] 15-0] 23/9 6-3 .. 
Dooars ....-.-20-0-0++ 11-14 | 12-59 | 7-5] 15-0] 43/9 6:8 5.8 
Doom Dooma ...... 14-14 | 16-11 5-0 | 15-0 46/3 6:5 3.3 
hanzie............++. 11-74] 13-44] 2-5] 7-5] 28/9 5-2 39 
orehaut ..........+. 11-20 | 12-91 | 5-0] 10-0] 41/3 4-9 30 
MRayoqoencnocsee 11-28 | 12-38] 7-0] 8-0) 35/74 4:5 4 
Nedeem .........+. 11-46 | 12-30] 5-0 | 5-0 9 8-4 os 

Sumatra Tea ...... 7-59 | 8-19] Nil | 2-5 13/1} 3-8 





* All £1 unless otherwise stated. 


Although no liquidation pressure has yet been experienced 
in the tea market, investors may find many of the yl hat 
based on last year’s relatively good dividends, somew a 
low. Current share quotations, indeed, do not appear 
undervalue prospects for some time to come. since 
most companies show a ‘“‘ high-geared ”’ 
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changes in prices, share values may be vulnerable to a con- 
tinuance of this week’s disappointing trend in Mincing 


Lane. 
* * * 


——And the Restriction Outlook.—Under present 
conditions, indeed, investors may feel rather less confident 
about tea shares than the International Tea Committee feels 
about restriction. The Committee’s third Report, covering 
the year to March last, suggests that its judgment was 
sound in fixing the quota at 82} per cent. for 1935-36, 
stresses the increased absorption of supplies during the 
year, and refers, with disappointment tinged with hope, to 
the effects of the inopportune increase in the tea duty. The 
report for the previous year stressed the threat of excess 
productive capacity over the next few years, but on this 
occasion it refers in more general terms to the need for 
a large increase in consumption. The Committee’s own 
estimate of a gap of 315 million pounds between demand 
and potential production in 1938—the last year of its 
mandate—contrasts unfavourably with an actual world 
absorption of 874 million pounds for 1935. The Committee 
is also faced with a problem of “‘ outside ’’ areas, particu- 
larly in Africa, where agreements to limit planted areas 
have been reached, but India’s land tea trade has now 
been brought under control. But the Committee’s main 
problem—and main endeavour—is to increase tea con- 
sumption, by suitable propaganda. This factor, more than 
any, gives the scheme its inflexible character, for since 
production licences must be issued some time in advance, 
the Committee is forced to legislate on a broad long-term 
view. Until consumption shows some sign of filling the gap 
created by potential output, satisfactory auctions cannot 
be expected, for the Committee is unlikely to turn the 
screw tighter and thus aggravate its own problem. Indeed, 
it may be necessary to increase releases, despite adverse 
price movements, as the first term of restriction approaches 
its end. Both on the short- and long-term view, the 
prospect is far from clear for tea company profits and 
shares. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Nine additional companies 
figure in our table of company profits on page 332. The 
Empress Brewery figures closely compare with those of the 
previous year. Henry Briggs Son and Company show a 
significant rise in profits at £63,471, compared with £48,913 
for the previous year. This is the peak rate of earnings 
during the last seven years, and the company’s reputation 
as one of the best profit-earners in the coal industry will 
undoubtedly be enhanced by these results. The dividend, 
maintained at the previous rate of 7} per cent., has been 
earned with a generous margin. Prye Rubber has main- 
tained its earnings, thanks to the improvement in the copra 
market, but the Kepitigalla results are disappointing. In 
the trust group, Third Scottish American reports increased 
profits and pays 18 per cent. on the ordinary capital, com- 
pared with 17 per cent., but the net revenue of Compass 
Investment Trust has not been fully maintained. This 
week’s dividend declarations have, perhaps, been of greater 
interest to the market than other company news. The 
doubled Triple* distribution (including dividend and 
bonus each of 30 per cent.) was well anticipated and warmly 
received. The directors of Hadfields have declared an 
interim dividend of 3 per cent. The net profits statement 
of International Nickel shows an advance of $683,399 to 
$9,070,186 for the second quarter. 
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Cause is doubtless the continued reports of good trading in 
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many industries, the growing rise in commodity prices, the 
non-appearance of the feared drop in building activity, and 
the recent expansion of the credit base by the Bank’s pur- 
chases of gold. Less solid justification for the bidding up of 
prices is provided by anticipations that the Spanish troubles 
will be localised, by the appointment of the new German 
Ambassador, and by the apparently irrepressible hope that 
after all the franc has seen the worst of its troubles. 

Gilt-edged securities were particularly firm in mid-week, 
with an improvement (the first) in Funding 2} per cent., Old 
Consols, and 2} per cent. Conversion. Australians were 
prominent among Dominion issues, while India stocks have 
been neglected. There was a good investment demand for Home 
Corporation issues and prices rose in many instances. Foreign 
bonds were inclined to be weak at the opening of the new 
account, but operators were willingly soothed by the course of 
events in Spain, and by the appointment of Herr von Ribben- 
trop to London, and prices hardened later although business 
was small. German and Spanish bonds improved, and even 
French railway bonds recovered from their depression. Japanese 
issues were supported on the feelers put out in the Japanese 
press for Anglo- Japanese co-operation. 

Home rails improved steadily at the beginning of the week 
on last week’s good traffics, and in the hope that the N.U.R. 
would accept the wages award made by the Tribunal. The 
award was duly accepted, but a bout of profit-taking, and the 
influence of less satisfactory traffics, left the markets lower in 
mid-week. Argentine rails benefited from rising wheat prices, 
but suffered slightly from the antagonistic attitude shown in 
the Senate debate on the Transport Co-ordination Bills. 
Cordoba debentures improved on the renewed reports of 
negotiations for purchase of the line by the Argentine Govern- 
ment. 

In the industrial share markets a further general advance 
in quotations has put numerous shares at new high levels, 
and the volume of business has been increasing. The iron and 
steel section attracted new support on the rising output 
figures, and T. W. Ward were prominent on hopes of increased 
earnings. B.S.A. rose in anticipation of the reorganisation 
scheme. Coal shares were firmer in hope of an early settle- 
ment of the Welsh labour troubles. Aviation shares have been 
relatively quiet, but the motor section has been active, with 
Leylands prominent on reports of orders obtained, and on the 
generally improved demand for commercial vehicles. Electric 
equipment issues were again one of the brightest sections of 
the market, and Associated Electrical Industries gained 
further ground on the meeting. Electricity Supply shares 
improved on the steadily rising electricity output. 

In the textile section most prices have regained the ground 
lost last week, and the tone is generally firm. O.K. Bazaars 
were prominent in the Stores group, where the tone was firm, 
on dividend hopes. Breweries continued to receive support 
from the provinces, and the record cigarette consumption 
figures stimulated a good demand for tobaccos, where Imperial 
Tobacco reached a new high record. Business in the miscellan- 
eous industrials section has been equally cheerful, and in spite 
of some profit-taking many prices have risen. Triplex Glass 
broke into new high ground on the bonus declaration, which 
was more than had been anticipated, and building material 
issues, particularly cement shares, were strong, together with 
along many miscellaneous engineering shares. 

The oil shares market opened the new account quietly, but 
activity increased later in the week on the acquisition of 
control of Mosul Oil Fields by the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
on the settlement of the strike on the Mexican Eagle field, 
and on a reduction in stocks in the United States. ere was 
a good continental demand for Royal Dutch and Shell 
Bearer, and in mid-week Apex was prominent among Trinidad 


(Continued on page 322) 
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a) 25 ‘ Nil |j Southern Def, Stk. 0 ee 46/9x| 49/9 450 
ce 97 6) | 1a) || Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 6 S. African ‘Ord. 1 || 47/3 | 47/6 315 0 
Ce 1235 | 1 i Do. Pref. Stk..... Taylor an 1 || 24/- | 26/- 450 
ie fo 3 Watney Conte Dar ft || 83/-| 88/9 
Le a Nil | Nil | at i —— and su 6 
aol 146 Na Nil || B.A. Gr. Sthn. Ord. i og Nil fl 3 3/6 319 
tt | 1g || Ni | Nil | B.A Western Ord. Sux. ne} +9) Nil Babcock Wileox ff. || $2/8 51/104 zu 8 
.. . % Nil Nil | C. Uruguay Monte s =a = Baldwins 4/- seeeeeeeee . + 15/- 4 1 3 

907} etl MT |) Gan: Nat. 1927 Guse ws cartier é ae WS 2 14 z 
| 36 
4 216) 2) | Costa Rica Ord. Stk. Bowe Uw) il 38/9 oe 13 0 
124 Cum. Pref. Laird 5/-. 14 
| 9 Ma | Ma | Deere coor ats | S| te cod 
Nil Ord. Stk. Consett Iron 6/8) 84/4 Nil 
e “ | la San Paulo Ord Stk Dorman, Long Ord 2 389 Seo | ea! 216 Ot 
; Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 .. Guest Keen ete. Ord. {1 of exchang?- 
to) Utd. Havens Ont " (e) 7 for rate paisa 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. Yield d worked ba redemption at par on APC 1, 1961, (i 
9) Vite wected os peteiegill de fhe ol 1, Aino Costonary Benes of 3% Yield on 18% basis. tf 
currency. (v) Also Centenary Bonus of 2%. Yield worked on 16% basis.  (¢) 
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AND OTHER TRUSTS. Latest prices, as supplied by the managers :— 
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(Continued from page 319) 


issues. The rubber shares market was as dull as usual most 
of the week, but showed signs of a slight revival of interest as 
the commodity price improved. Interest in the tea shares 
market was negligible and prices tended to sag. 

The Kaffir market has not been very active, but prices have 
been firm, with some improvements in the finance descrip 
tions, and a fair demand has come from the Cape. Far Western 
issues were supported, but Western Reefs were depressed by 
the new capital proposals. Signs of an increased interest in 
West Africans were evident, although the improvement has 
not gone very far as yet. Rhodesian copper issues have been 
active, in spite of a fall in the commodity price, and most 
shares reached higher levels. Tin issues improved in mid-week 
as confidence increased in a successful renewal of the restric- 
tion scheme in spite of Siam’s obstructionism. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists 











Govt. and Municipal 1, 
Transport, etc....... 4,297 1,084 1,187 1,172 970 1,129 938 
Comm. and Ind.* 17,299 4 5,049 4,827 4,513 5,025 4,807 
Banks and Ins....... 2,259 § 571 559 533 541 507 
Reareerenmmnel 4,066 1,082 | 1,039 935 977 | 1,000 
STD. -Sepitnianecnsdoten 989 223 263 197 223 210 263 
Rubber and Tea 1,165 285 318 266 256 238 
ee 34,584 9,617 9,515 8,291 9,124 8,692 
Corres. day 1935 8,230 | 8,727] 8,783 | 8,092] 7,467 
* Including Steels and Breweries. 


REVISED “ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL 
ORDINARY SHARES. (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Highestt | Lowest} | Aug. | Aug. 7] Aug. | Aug. 11 | Aug. 12| Aug. 13 


116-6 107-4 114-6 | 114-9 | 115-3 116-2 | 116-6 





t Aug. 13, ~ January 2. 


** FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 
stocks. (1928 = 100) 









Highestt | Lowest} | Aus. 6 | Aug. 7| Aug. | Aug. 11 | Aug. i2| Aug. 13 


138-4 | 136-2 | 137-7 137-6 | 137°7 





t February 10. ~ June 26. 








AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 


Durinc the first half of this week Wall Street has been con- 
solidating the substantial gains which were registered at the 
end of the previous week under the stimulus of the continuing 
excellence of business reports. The reaction of this week was 
slight, the turnover shrank as switching operations levelled 
up prices, and in mid-week the advance in prices was resumed 
under professional support. Mr. Sloan’s gloomy anticipations, 
and expression of the lack of confidence felt by General Motors, 
played a small part in the irregularity of the early days of this 
week, but his opinions are not generally shared, and do not 
seem likely to be infectious. The estimate of Jron Age that 
steel mill activity this week is 71 per cent. of capacity, com- 
pared with 72 per cent. last week, and their forecast of very 
promising conditions in the autumn, encouraged strength in 
the steel group in mid-week. Railroad securities moved up, 


and Allied Chemical jumped 11 points. The principal laggard 
was the Utility section, which is once agai Seat eee 


ness over the President’s zeal for control of the Power Trust. 
For the moment, the effects of the drought, and the purport 
of labour troubles, seem to be ignored. Business con- 
tinue their past trend. Electricity output for the week ended 
August 8th was 14-3 od cent. up on the corresponding week 


of last year; output is decreasing as the works 
shut down for change-over of models, but it is anticipated that 


next season’s production will be very high. Freight car load- 
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ings are increasing, against the usual seasonal downward 
trend. The price of scrap steel is rising sharply, 


Aug. 5, Aug.12, Aug.13, 
1936 1936 


Aug. 5, . 
1936 * . a Aug.13, 
(Close) (Close) (Latest) 


936 
(Close) (Close) (Latest 





1, Rails & Trans- _ Manufacturing 
sulneade insted 5 
Atchison ............ 83 86} 87 Chrysler ............ ll ll 116)xq 
Balt. and Ohio ... 20 224 22 Electric Autolite .. 
EEE cchinswcsnesene 51 52 52 General Motors ... 67 67 67 
Can. Pacific........ 12% 12 12 Hudson Motor Car 17 1 I 
Ches. and Ohio ... 66} 67 67 Murray Corp. ...... 1 
Gt. Nthn. Rly. Pf. 41 42} 42 Nash Motors ...... 1 1 
Illinois Central ... 23% 26 26 Packard MotorCar 10 1 1 
N.Y. Central ...... 393 43 42} Bendix Aviation ., 
SS 264 27} 27% Boeing Airplane 
Pennsylvania R.R. 36 38 38 Douglas Aircraft... 72 74 74 
Southern Pac. ... 43 42} United Aircraft . 2 26 
Southern Rly. ... 22 224 Air Reduction 78 78 
Union Pac. ...... 14 149 149} Allied C i 243 «(4 
Greyhound Corp. 58 60 604 Col. Carbon......... 127 1332 1924 
Comm. Solvents 1 16h 
Dupont. .........06 163} ied 
Union Carbide ... 9 99 
2. Utilities and U.S. Ind. Alcohol 34 36 
Communications Allis Chalmers ... 
Am. Waterworks.. 25% 26 26 General Electric... at 47 
C'wealth&S’thern 3} 34 3h Westinghouse ... 139 144 1 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) American Can. ... 122 122 
now Cons. Edison 42 43 433 Addressograph ... 24 sas 
Col. Gas & Electric 21 228 223 Caterpillar ......... 76 763xd 
Elec. Bond & Share 24 24 24 Cont. Can. ......... 70 
Nat. Pwr. and Lt. 12 12 12 Ingersoll Rand 134 137 136 
North American... 333 33 33 Intntl. Harvester.. 824 
Pac. Gas & Electric 39} 39 39 | Manville ... 117 118 
Pac. Lighting ... 55 564 57 . Radiator...... oat 4 
Pub. Service N.J. 46 47} 47% Corn Products . 
Stan. Gas & Elec. 7 7s 7 J. I. Case and Co. 166 169 
United Corp. ...... 8 8} 8 Glidden .........0+++ 41 42 
United Gas Imp. 17 17 17 Gen. Am. Transpt. 54 
Am. Tel. & Tel.... 174 176} =176 Allied Mills......... 24 24 
Int. Tel. and Tel. 12 134 13 Celanese of America 24 
Western Union ... 86 894 89 Ind. Ra New.. 31 
I iadintnetonsin 11 1 Colgate Palmolive xd14 14 
Radio B Pref. New 76} 75 754 Eastman Kodak... 179, 182 
Gillette .........+++ 4 14 
Kelvinator ......... 21 
bert Co. ...... 17 17; 
3. Extractive and LOOWS ......eeeeeeee 53 
Metal Industries 20th Century Fox 27 27 23 
Am. Rolling Mills 27} 28} 28: 
Beth. Steel ......... 54 61 62 


4 5. Retail Trade and 
Beth. Steel Pref.... 118 122 122 Food 
Republic Steel ... 21 224 23 ey ae 46 46 
U.S. Steel 64 
U.S. Steel Pref. ... 131 133 133 
Alaska Juneau ... 14 14 13 
American Metal... 31 334 34 
i 388 


5 
8 
e%: 3 


Ana IB . coisoness 7% 404 41 Bh ccccccoseeee 32 31 
Bohn Aluminum... 45 44 44 Gen. Foods ......... ot 
Cerro de Pasco... 52 53] 54 Grocery... 21 20 
Int. Nickel ......... 54 53} Nat. Biscuit ...... 32 33 
Kennecott ......... 43 47} 48 Nat. Dairy ......... 26 27 
Patifio Mines ...... 11 li} Standard Brands.. 16 15 
Texas —_ Sulph. 36 36 37 Am. Tobacco B.... 103 102 ; 

R t. cose 


U.S. Smelt. ...... 74 7 79 Liggett Myers B.... 1 1 
Vanadium Corp.... 20} 21 23 Lorillard ..........+. 23 
Atlantic Refining.. 28. 28 28% Reynolds Tob. B. 5 55: 
Phillips Petroleum 44 43 434 National Distillers 27 


Shell Union ...... 1 19 19 Schenley Distillers 38 42 
Shell Union Pref. 122 1234 122 


seessssug 


Socony Vacuum... 14 14} 143 6. Finance 

Stand. Oil Calif... 37 37 37 Commercial Credit 73 72§ «7 
Stand. Oil N.J.... 62 623 644 Atlas Corp. ......... is, 15 (1 
Texas Corp. ....... 39 39 Com, Invest. Trust 78 mi 677 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc, 
of New York, we print the adjoining index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926=100) :— 


1935 1936 Be- 


ginning Jaly 29, Aug. 5, Aug. 12, 
of Y 1 1936 
user as | 
53 

















$51 Industrials ... | 74- . . 128-9 |127-9 |130°3 
$0 Rell nna. 27-4" | ¢3-0(w)| 42-8 7 | 53-4 | 55-4 
37 Utilities ......... §2-2 | 93-6 | 91-2 109-3 |109-4 |110°2 
Total, 421 Stocks | 63-1 | 97-7 | 97-7 ° 113-3 |112-6 [114-7 
Average yield®..... $-02% 400% 3-60 3-22%| 3°26%| 3:30% 
Y, High (c 
* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. (t) March 13th. (c) April 29th. 
(a) April 8tb, (v) November 13th. (w) December 4th. 


Day AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Highest*| Lowest Aug. 5 | Aue. 6 Aug. 7 Ave. . | Ave 10 |g 11 | ng 1 





152-2 | 126-2 | 147°8 | 148.7 | 150-9 | 152-2 | 151.9 | 190.9 151-6 


* August 8th. ¢t January 6 


Totrat Deattncs In New YorK 


| Ave. 6 | Aue. 7 | Aue. 8* | Aug. 10 | Ave. us| Aue. 








Shares(No. ) 1,170 1,670 870 1,330 1,100 1,260 
Bonds (Thous. §)... 11,330 13,120 6,560 9,810 10,860 9,860 

269 
Shares (Thous.) ..... 263 344 175 298 257 





* Two-Hour Session. 
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CAPITAL ISSUES 


se eeaeiaeianeeeenel 


ONE industrial issue has defied the August tradition this 
week, for John Groves and Sons have offered 5 per cent. 
| preference and {1 ordinary shares, commendably at par. 
The company carries on a “family” brewing business 
established in Weymouth in 1840. The consideration, which 
js payable in cash, is less than the valuation of the net assets 
_a rather unusual feature in recent weeks. In view of the 
relatively wide profits fluctuations during the past four years 
earnings have increased by 50 per cent.—the shares are a 
fair, though not “‘ gilt-edged,’’ brewery investment. Market 
“introductions ’’ have been limited to the securities of 
Worthington-Simpson and Olds Discount Company. 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 


January 1 to August 8, 1936, including conversions, Old Basis, £297,477,998. 

January 1 to August 8, 1936, excluding conversions, Old Basis, £120,093,911. 
January 1 to August 8, 1936, including conversions, New Basis, {311,797,553. 
January 1 to August 8, 1936, excluding conversions, New Basis, £218,053,490. 





National Savings Certificates, Net receipts week ended August 8, 1936, nil. 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 


Nominal Conver- New 
Capital sions Money 


£ £ £ 

SD. i cetsaaareatntanintnennaibiie 350,000... 350,000 
To Shareholders only ..............:.:.cceseceecseceeesseeeeeeenes 1,228,994 ae 1,228,994 
By Stock Exchange Introduction ..................0.:ccs000 2,734,974 448,914 2,477,321 
By Permission to Deal .............cccsecseesseeeeeeeeeeeseenees 525,215 wits 1,043,080 

Total raised — Total offered for Subscription— 

Including Excluding Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions Conversions Conversions 


January 1 to date— £ £ 
1936 (New Basis) ... 317,345,862 223,152,885 | Whole year (Olid Basis) 
1936 (Old Basis) ... 299,056,992 121,672,905 1935... 548,351,393 236,147,637 


1935 (New Basis) ... 332,507,421 211,393,259 1934 ... 410,980,300 169,108,700 

1935 (Old Basis) ... 249,734,748 124,751,675 1933... 467,921,500 244,780,500 
January 1 to date (Old Basis) — 

EE siieutinndunseciban 290,309,794 115,787,056 1932 ... 2,699,684,265a 188,909,963 

gS. 228,179,605 133,756,640 1928 ... 683,000,056 369,058,073 

SEED Giliseweasbbodtetes 280,698,712 190,577,481 


(a) This figure includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5 per cent. War Loan into 
34 per cent. War Loan. 


Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 


Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ £ 
1936 (New Basis) ...... 77,801,629 28,790,636 116,560,620 223,152,885 
1936 (Old Basis) ......... 62,552,798 14,487,182 44,632,925 121,672,905 


92,588,980 39,771,229 79,033,050 211,393,259 
72,866,808 25,568,417 26,316,450 124,751,675 


212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
222,064,300 12,733,700 982,500 244,780,500 
102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169, 108,700 
167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 


* Including securities for which ‘‘ permission to deal” was given in thirty-two weeks 





ended August 10, 1935. 


PUBLIC OFFER 


Groves (John) and Sons.—Issue of 200,000 5 per cent. cumulative 
fr preference and 150,000 £1 ordinary shares at par. Acquires 
eymouth brewing business and its subsidiary. Net assets, 
£713,328, purchased for £690,000 cash. Profits, before depreciation 
us, ee interest: 1933, £32,433; 1934, £39,915; 1935, 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Olds Discount Company, Ltd.— Issued capital, 65,000 7 per cent. 
Cumulative {1 preference and 368,000 5s. ordinary shares. Hire 
purchase finance business incorporated 1926. Profits, after bank and 
Other interest: 1933, £7,160; 1934, £8,544; 1935, £13,084. Total 
164.683 £191,857 of which debtors (net) £181,973. Bank loan, 


Worthington-Simpson.— Issued capital, {98,768 6 per cent. 
Cumulative {1 preference shares; 0,000 10s. ordinary shares; 
£98,750 44 per cent. mortgage debentures, secured by first charge, 
redeemable 1948 at par, or earlier at 102 on three months’ notice. 

ufacturing engineers; net assets, £410,498. Profits, after 

tion, before debenture interest: 1933, £12,166; 1934, 

fi 804; 1935, (35,966; six months to June 30, 1936, £23,300. 

as benefit of agreements with Worthington Pump and Machinery 

Corp. (U.S.A.), who sell 480,000 10s. ordinary shares to Cazenove 
and Greenwood at 10s. 6d. 


The Fylde Water Board.—Particulars of issue of £250,000 3 per 
Cent. stock, 1951. Stock sold to Grieveson, Grant and Company at 
“ 15s. per cent. net. Secured upon the revenues of the Board 

ranks pari passu. Proceeds for conversion of short-term loans. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Libanon Gold Mining —Offer of 2,400,000 10s. shares 
at par to shareholders in West Witwatersrand Areas; two Libanon 









ELECTRICAL ENERGY AT ECONOMIC 
RATES IN NORTH-EAST COAST AREA 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. Ltd. 
Carliol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
SITES FOR WORKS Apply to the above Address for details 












for one West Witwatersrand. Latter company take 1,000,000 
Libanon shares at par with proceeds of cession of mining lease. 
Application forms will be posted August 25th and receivable by 
September 9th. 


Foyle’s Libraries.—20,000 preference shares of {1 offered to 
ey Oi shareholders at par, in proportion of one new for every 
two held. 


Central Commercial Properties.— Right to subscribe for 89,944 2s. 
ordinary shares at par, in proportion of one new for every ten 
ordinary shares held. 


Western Reefs Exploration and Development.—Offer of 854,875 
5s. shares at 37s. 6d. in proportion 35 new for 100 held. Proceeds 
for exploration and shaft-sinking on company’s first mining area. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 























Issue | Amt. Price, Price, 
Stock or Share price | paid | Aug. 5, 1936 | Aug. 12, 1936 
Aero and Motor Castings 4/~ ............ obd et 5/44-5/73 5/6-5/9 
Armstrong Stevens 5/— .......-s....sseeeeee 10/6 | 5/6} S3ddis-par [itd dis-1}d pm 
Distcomend SH 2. cccoesesscccsvsccovesesssese 99 5 4-§ pm pm 
SUSIE ca divivacevssactjesissobiaesades es ps 21/--21/3 21/—21/6 
Burton (M.) Shop 5% Pref. ............-+« a 21/—22/- 21/—22/- 
Do. GO, SH DOB. cc ccccceesss 101 aa 100}-1003 1003-1002 
Craven Bros. 5/—  ......cccssesesesececssenes 10/-} ... 11/3-11/6 11/9-12/- 
Crowther (J.) 5% Pref. .....cccceeeeeeees 20/6 | 10/6} 1/—6d dis 1/—6d dis 
Do. We SMU © veececkiseskidives ae i“ 973-985 973-98} 
Danish Bacon 5% Pref. ..... “ wilt 20/6~21 /- 20/6-21 /— 
Davies (D. M.) 4/— —....s..eeeeeee ante ose 4/1}-4/7} 4/—4/6 
Freedman (H.) 5/— ..........005. =F tie 5/9-6/3 5/104-6/4} 
Goodyear Tyre 44% Pref. ....s0.sceee00 ie "7 21/3-21/9 21/3-21/9 
Green (J. W.) 33°% Debs. .......00c000-e as ies 1014-1024 101-102 
SRR CD RE. ccsenccenermenieincdabidibas di be 15/9-16/3 15/3-16/ - 
Feit RING Gls ccc csnccascaesiagyiedecncustnse 5/- 3/- 1/—3d dis 1/—3d dis 
Lansdowne House 54% Pref. ............ fl 5/- | par-6d pm par-6d pm 
Do. do. 43% Debs............. 100 | 25 par-} pm 4-} pm 
Laundry Services 54% Pref. ............ void ie 21/—21/6 21/—21/6 
National Trading 5}°, Pref. ............ eae ices 21/74-22/1} 21/74-22/14 
ORI SH ay ccnsncnneysparsencacens 99 29 §~i pm 1§-14 pra 
PO oc vn vsaccteveccnsecidictieises 99 20 1-1} pm 14-14 pm 
Porkellis Props. 4% Deb. .......eeeeeees den poe 100-101 100-101 
Raglan Prop. 5$% Pref. .........:000++ c a 20/—21/- 20/—21 /- 
0. 46% DOUB: hcsc.cccvcrcessece we eae 100-102 100-102 
Roberts (Chas.) 4% Debs. .........0000+ 97 a 993-100} -100} 
See TORRID GS ccccccsesccscscscnroccrase 7/6 ie 7/—8/- 7/—8/- 
Sydney CE AGG © vovsissccsvccsiiddencassic’ 99 29 14,-l% pm 14-14 pm 
Tarran Industries 2/—........:.-..seseeeeeees sea aa 2/—2/3 2/14-2/44 
Taylor Walker 3}% Debs. ............... 98 Ae sae 99-100 
Wallis Tin Stamping 2/— ..............+++- ‘i ‘i Aas 4/—4/6 
Wembley U.D.C. 8% .....02.2000000000e000000 983 5 3-1} pm 14-1} pm 








OIL OUTPUTS 





Attrock O11.—Production for July, 9,836 barrels. 


British CONTROLLED OILFIELDS, Ltp.—Production for the week ended 
July 25th: Venezuela, 18,757 barrels; Trinidad, 23,085 barrels; total, 
41,842 barrels. Production for week ended August Ist: Venezuela, 
18,425 barrels; Trinidad, 23,693 barrels; total, 42,118 barrels. Pro- 
duction week ended August 8th: Venezuela, 18,042 barrels; Trinidad, 
22,568 barrels; Production for July : Venezuela, 84,673 barrels ; Trinidad, 
105,726 barrels. 


Tue British BurMAH PetroteuM Company.—Production for July, 
41,683 barrels. 


Pua@nix Om AND Transport Company, Lrp.—Gross production of 
crude oil for July, 86,063 tons. 


Tue Mexican EaGie Om Company, Ltp.—Production for the week 
ended July 18, 1936, was 531,000 barrels. Production for the week 
ended July 25, 1936, was 444,000 barrels. 


TrrmpaD LEasEHOLDs, Ltp.—Oil produced during July, 44,725 tons; 
oil purchased during July from other companies, 70,398 tons. 


VENEZUELAN O11 Concessions, Ltp.—Production for the week ended 
July 25, 1936, was: Bolivar district, 753,416 barrels; Maracaibo district, 
26,513 barrels; total, 779,929 barrels. Production for the week ended 
August 1, 1936: Bolivar district, 733,622 barrels; Maracaibo district, 
28,462 barrels; total, 762,084 barrels. 


Tue Kern River O1rietps oF Catirornia.—Total production for 
July, 178,079 barrels. 


Tampico O1m.—Total production from Mexican properties for July, 
10,887 barrels ; royalty due to Tampico Oil, Ltd., 817 barrels. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


WATNEY COMBE REID AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of this company was held, on the 
1oth instant, at the Windsor Castle Restaurant, London, Colonel 
O. P. Serocold, C.M.G., chairman of the company, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr H. S. King) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The upward 
tendency of trade to which I referred last year has, I am glad to 
say, been maintained, and, although the improvement is slow, 
I believe it does definitely reflect the improved purchasing power 
of the people generally ; but we cannot rely solely upon this 
extra purchasing power of our customers. We have to keep pace 
as well as we can with the demand for better houses. 

With regard to the important matter of the rebuilding and 
reconditioning of public-houses, it is very difficult to put a definite 
limit on our expenditure, especially as circumstances beyond our 
contro] involving further outlays for this purpose are constantly 
arising. 

Then there are public improvements on a scale hitherto un- 
dreamt of, with all the schemes for slum clearance, abolition of 
overcrowding, and street widenings. These factors combined 
impose upon us a formidable programme, and it is indeed fortunate 
that the finances of our company enable us to meet the bill. 

I wish to make it plain to the shareholders that these conditions 
are not ephemeral ; we have to face the fact that as years go on 
licensed houses must be rebuilt, even though the surrounding 
neighbourhoods have not altered very much. As I have told the 
shareholders in previous years, all this money can be found only 
in two ways: Firstly, out of revenue year by year ; or, secondly, 
by raising fresh capital. Without hesitation we prefer that the 
means should be provided out of revenue. 

The subject of malting barley continues to be one which calls 
for the close attention of the brewing trade. Twelve months 
ago the position was that the application which had been made 
some time before by the National Farmers’ Union for an increased 
import duty on malting barley was still under the consideration 
of the Import Duties Advisory Committee, who had before them 
the considered objections of the brewers to such a proposal. It 
will be remembered that when the beer duty was reduced by the 
equivalent of a penny a pint in April, 1933, the Brewers’ Society 
gave an undertaking to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that in 
order to give the maximum assistance to British agriculture the 
society would recommend all brewers to increase as far as possible 
the proportion of home-grown barley in the brewing of all classes 
of beer. 

That undertaking has been constantly in the minds of 
brewers ever since, and there is not the slightest doubt that 
brewers all over the country have faithfully carried it out. That 
is proved by figures, covering practically the whole brewing trade, 
which were collected for two years at the request of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and for the third year at the request of the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee. 

In May last the Import Duties Advisory Committee announced 
their decision that as the Brewers’ Society had expressed the 
intention of its members collectively to make every effort to 
purchase in each year ending in June a minimum quantity of 
home-grown barley amounting to 7,500,000 cwt.—provided there 
was a sufficiency of home-grown malting barley—and to increase 
their purchases pari passu with any increase in the production of 
beer as officially recorded in standard barrelage, the Committee 
will regard the application for an increased duty on malting barley 
as in suspense. I believe the country are behind the Advisory 
Committee in its decision. 

I have already mentioned that the upward trade tendency 
has been maintained, and you will notice that our profit on 
trading account is {69,736 larger than last year. There is a sum 
of {1,114,291 5s. 5d. with which we have to deal. Your directors 
recommend that this balance should be applied as follows: To 
property improvement and contingency reserve, £350,000 ; final 
dividend of'2 per cent. on the preferred ordinary stock, £63,708 ; 
final dividend of 9 per cent. and a bonus dividend of 3 per cent., 
making, with the interim dividend paid in February last, 18 per 
cent. for the year, on the deferred ordinary stock, which will 
require £382,249. This absorbs £795,957, leaving an amount of 
£318,330 17s. 5d. to be carried forward. 


THE ECONOMIST 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


PROPOSED SHARE ISSUE 


The annual general meeting of this company was held, on the 
13th instant, at Winchester House, London, 

Mr John Maxwell (the Chairman) said that he thought it would 
be agreed that the figures of the profit and loss account were 
highly satisfactory, The trading profit at {926,482 showed an 
increase of almost {£270,000 over last year's figure, 
accounted for by the very good results produced by the company’s 
cinemas. To some extent that represented an improvement ip 
trading conditions throughout the country ; it was probably true 
also that the general standard of screen entertainment had 
improved and that the public were resorting in greater numbers 
to the cinema. 

The available balance was £570,269, and in proposing that the 
dividend should be at the rate of 7} per cent. actual, less tax, 
making 12} per cent. for the year, the directors felt that they were 
continuing along the conservative lines of past years, at the same 
time providing a satisfactory return to shareholders and building 
up still further a strong and healthy position in regard to reserves, 
The improvement in the liquid position of the undertaking was 
reflected by an increase from £180,000 to £648,000 in the surplus 
of liquid assets. 

The outlook in the cinema department of the business was satis- 
factory, and the returns they had received for the first four months 
of the current year showed a considerable improvement even over 
the very satisfactory figures of the year under review. He there- 
fore looked forward with extreme confidence to their being able 
to submit to the shareholders at the annual meeting next year 
an even better picture than they had been able to give on the 
present occasion. 

With regard to the matter of the 1,800,000 shares which at 
present remained unissued, the directors had given a good deal 
of thought to the position in general and had now decided that 
the present time would be appropriate for the issue of those shares. 
They propose, therefore, to offer them at an early date to the 
existing ordinary shareholders for subscription on bonus terms. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended August 8, 1996, 
amounted to £12,061,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
£11,528,000. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 
of £192,552, the operations for the week, as shown below, decreased 
the gross National Debt by £115,000 to approximately £7,993 
millions.* 





(000’s omitted) 
é | ah 
Treasury Bills .........ssscessesees + 2,864 | Public Department Advances... 
Land Settlement (Fac.) ......... + 11 
+ 2,875 — 2,900 


® Including £375 millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund and Borrowing 
for Statutory ing Fund. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 













































































3 ! ie x a 
ae , 294, Total Sales of Savings Certificates Certificates Value 
BIAS cinseserenoeneerinions 207,525,000] 70,415,000} 72,734,000] 3,683,000] 3,713,000 Week ended 18, 1936 295 
Extise.-ssscaseeneeeee 110,000,000} 35,100,000} 34,800,000] " 795,000] | "780,000 Week ended July einai 617,668 463,250 
Total Customs and Excise |317,525,000/105,515,000| 107,534,000} 4,478,000] 4,493,000 February, 1916, to July 18, 1936 .........cccc00000se0eee 1,266,340,566 996,193,263 
Motor Vehicle Duties (Ex- At the end of June, 1936, the amount remaining to the 
AGO) ....000-cccecee 5,000,000} 1,597,000 1,329,000 . : Po . - - ; 8 
CA ‘essai “ 11,256,000 81 30.000 ‘900, 7 7900208. — in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
from Sundry Loans | 5,000,000| 2,726,839] 2,670,505, |. 639,486 Eee ee 
ews Receipts......... 25,250,000] 4,705,515] 2,744,675] 183,170] 648,105 
Total Ordinary Revenue ... |798,381,000| 203,978,354] 196,534, 180]11,340 170]12,060,591 
ee ee THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 
SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE 
CS 69,344,000] 19,550,000 1,000,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties appor- 
tioned to Road Fund ...... 26,500,000} 5,880,006 200,000 BANK OF ENGLAND 
Total Self-balancing Revenue | 95,844,000 25,430,000 25,990,000 1,750,000 1,200,000 Return for Week ended Wednesday, August 12, 1936 
Total .....cccccrcccesccecves 229 , ISSUE DEPARTMENT bg 
F < 
Notes Issued :— Government Debt................. 11,045,100 po 
Total Issues out of the Exchequer In Circulation ................. 450,284,889 Other Government Securities . 246,314,524 
to meet Payments from In Banking Department..... 52,675,538 | Other Securities ................+. 2,137,347 
Estimate. |-———_ A _——— Silver Coin ...........++ adie 533,029 3 
. for the ; ——— 3 
EXPENDITURE April 1, | April 1, Week Week Amount of Fiduciary Issue 260,000,000 
_— 1935, to | 1936,to | ended | ended 980, 
1996-37 | Aue'10, | Aug 8 | Aug.10,| Aug. 8 Gold Coin and Bullion ........... 242,960,427 ae 
1935 1936 1935 1936 502,960,427 502,960,427 t 
BANKING DEPARTMENT ae es 
ORDINARY £ £ £ £ 
EXPENDITURE Proprietors’ Capital ............ 14,553,000 | Government Securities .......... 89,613,310 
Interest and Management of TON den ccnchs<cchtséshocncdpcocsitios 3,627,191 | Other Securities :— 
National Debt ............... 470,093} 1,515,837 Public Deposits*..............00+ 17,418,402 Discounts and 
ts to Northern Ireland Other Deposits :— Advances...... £8,938,854 
—-~ siahameminaiweis 7 843 2, 230,393) 248,465 Bankers ......... 97,989,881 Securities......... £19,290,476 
Ota Consolidated Fund Ser- ne Other Accounts €37,980,525 Salted ot ———— =e 
teased 179, 9, ro ——_——. 135,970, AO i aersianineenumniteiibibiins 
Post Office Fund .............+ oi oh ma ee Gold and Silver Coin ............ , 
Toa cocerens comdone 235,300, 171,568,999 171,568,999 5 
Services (ex- * Including E , Savings Banks, Commissioners of National and ase 
cluding Post Office) ...... 16 18 ting Bacheqne Sates ai, Somaie mens = 
Total Ordinary Expenditure t 806,269,000) 266,086,068] 277,875, 
; t) Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 
SELF-BALANCING Aug. 12, 1936 | Last Week Last Year 
EXPENDITURE 
Road Fund..........-.-.-0.---.-.. 200,000 Note circulation...........c.-csssssessees 450,284,889 
————— 17,418,402 
Total Self-Balancing Bankers ts 97,989,881 
Pemditure .........ccscesees 430, Other deposits 37,980,525 <2 
+ pessoas pein Sa EERE ere 603,673,697 
UE ccncvecccccvensccsenccse ees 516, 3,869, Capital and rest. 18,180,191 
Government debt and securities ...... 346,942,934 € 
' Estimated Expenditure as per Financial Statement (H.C.77) madiepe = Faroe yeh ahenen ~-----—- |, Dae : 
Supplementary Estimates ..........coscos.sscssesssssseseeeesee 33,972,000 eet eS te Satna -...-- oat oan 
Less :—Provision made in the Budget ........-..-.-. 25,600,000 See eee ee ee eae | Att 28 
8,372,000 53.726 
ao ee ee ns cendcedinese = 726,359 
reserve outside dl Ue 
806,269,000 oe 
: : Banking Department 
The aggregate revenue from April 1 to August 8, 1936, is shown (a) proportion” mane. ay 35-0% 
— (d) stocks to deposits and 
(000’s omitted) notes (“‘ reserve ratio ’’) ... 40-4% id 
. £ 000’s omitted ee 
Expenditure POPP R OR ee eee eeeeeere 277,875 Revenue Seer ee eseneeeeeeeeeeereees 196,534 ia a i a eae ig : 
Tncrease in balances................ borrowing.... £83,731 : 
Issue Department Banking Department 3 
New Sinking Fund’...... 2,330 Gold in or | 3 
Net DOrrowing ........seceseseeeree 81,401 out i 
“ 7 277,935 ee 
i will be Statu’ Funds 1 
in 1996 by sought in the Finance Bill to meet the Statutory Sinking "he ‘ “ " 
DMovemen Aug * 502,960 tse 008 177608 oa ees 3838 S019 in 2 - 
POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT “oynStta “6 121 soze6o | 450,285 | 17,418 | 97,990 | 37,981 Nil 2 
Aug. 10, 35 Mar. 31, '36 . 8, °36 . 8, °36 
Wp snd Mean Advances Outstanding rt ee (000’s omitted) | 
Advances by Public Departments... 18,380,000 19,088,000 31,130,000, — 2,990,000 : 
Treasury Bills outstanding.............. . 895,025,000 763,115,000 808,965,000*+ 2,865 i 
Total Floating Debt ............ 910,375,000 782,170,000 839,495,000 — 125,000 


Petod of 000. the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 
7 o Ty, #45,000,000 ay bills — a on August 
Pridey he bills at eae. arr dated Monday to 
» at 499 17s. 4d., about 63 per cent. and above in full; 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 





LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 
| Town Metropolitan | Country | Total 
1936 é é £ 
anuary | to July 29............ 19,378,991 1,185,432 2,030,521 22,594,944 
ive days ended August 5..... 577,297 40,980 58,326 676,603 
Week ended August 12......... 558,625 37,007 76,203 671,835 


1,263,419 2,165,050 23,943,382 


Total to date, 1936 .... 
1,185,489 1,998,220 23,559,941 


Total to date, 1935 





; : + 77,930 | + 166,830 | + 383,441 
Increase or decrease in 1936 { : = 66% | = 8:3% | = 16% 
Total for year 1935............++. 32,443,575 1,887,112 229,064 37,559,751 


3,2 
Total for year 1934............... 30,740,117 1,759,528 seers 35,484,157 
+ 


+ 127,584 44,552 2,075,594 
Increase or decrease in 1935 { +1, on = 7:2% | = 81% ~ 5- 


PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted). 


























Aggregate Totals 
—_ — Month of July January 1 to 
ugus August 8 
celine, 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 1936 ae 1935 1936 
No. of working days : 27 27 
£ £ £ £ % £ £- 
BIRMINGHAM ...... 1,240 | 1,902 | 12,439 | 13,908 | 411-8 | 76,376 | 82,355 
BRADFORD ......... 714 | 1,006 4,262 3,956 | — 7-1 28,249 | 30,858 
SPUREEEEIELS cennedevcred 731 1,008 5,778 5,852 | + 1-2 | 37,215 | 39,749 
IE vtetaiiiciicaiicicintie 3,798 | 4,804 a we = 169,348 | 179,492 
ANY Cichsuincsiscusbds 594 763 3,357 3,791 | +12°9 | 23,211 25,799 
ca 638 765 | 4,760 | 4553 | — 4:3] 29,217 | 29,532 
Poe ys 346 473 3,172 3,470 | + 9-3 | 21,102 | 23,056 
LIVERPOOL® ...... 4,123 | 4,909 | 26,373 | 29,603 | +12-2 | 184,603 | 190,418 
MANCHESTER...... 7,586 | 9,861 | 45,292 | 44.936 | — 0-7 | 311,093 | 316,165 
NEWCASTLE......... 957 | 1,226] 6,080] 6,044] — 0-5} 43,201 | 40,955 
NOTTINGHAM ...... 359 466 2,299 2,520 | + 9-6 15,136 | 16,129 
SHEFFIELD ......... 546 1,311 4,036 4,592 | +13-7 {| 27,012 | 31,448 


21,632 | 28,494 | 117,848 123,225 + 4-5 | 965,763 (1,005,956 


* Kestricted area from Apmil 1, 1935. 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest return of the Bank of Italy appeared in the Economist for 
November 9. Estonia, in July 11. Roumania, in July 18. Turkey, in July 25. 
Eevot. —_ Africa, in August 1. International Settlements and Poland, in 


3. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $'s (000’s omitted) 
US.F-R. Banks Aug. 14, , July 23, | July 30,; Aug. 6, | Aug. 13, 
RESOURCES 1935 1936 1936 1936 1936 
Gold Certificates on hand 
and due from the Treasury | 6,365,770 | 8,185,320 | 8,185,530 | 8,211,050 | 8,225,040 


po eee 6,624,280 | 8,490,950 | 8,500,280 | 8,513,400 | 8,528,740 
Total cash TESETVES .......+++-+ 236,990 293,440 303,080 288,630 289,980 
Total bilis discounted......... 6,150 3,390 3,670 3,960 7,860 
Bills bought in open market 4,690 3,090 3,090 3,090 3,090 
Total biils on hand ............ 10,840 6,480 6,760 7,050 10,950 
Industrial advances............ 29,150 29,570 29,580 28,890 28,780 
Tota! U.S. Govt. securities... | 2,430,200 | 2,430,230 | 2,466,750 | 2,430,230 | 2.430.230 
Total bills and securities... 2,470,200 | 2,466,460 | 2,466,620 | 2,466,350 | 2,470,150 
Total resources ..............++« 9,739,790 | 11,669,410 | 11,637,790 | 11,642,370 |11,712,840 
LIABILITIES 

Federal Reserve notes in 

actual circulation............ 3,321,030 | 3,976,860 | 3,951,100 | 3,979,810 | 3,983,470 
Aggregate of excess mem- 

ber-bank reserves over 

Tequirements .........+-+.+++ ste 2,990,000 | 3,050,000 | 3, 

yen cores “ 3,050,000 | 3,170,000 

TESETVE ACCOURL ......-++++ 5,254,280 | 5,935,130 | 6,016,170 | 6,004,800 | 6,116,080 
Government deposits ......... 33,800 519,320 466,210 439,390 338,060 
Total Aeposits...........20022++- 5,538,760 | 6,754,310 | 6,780,210 | 6,764,900 6,790,890 
Capital paid in and surplus 314,180 301,800 302,180 302,220 302,190 
Total liabilities.................. 9,739,790 |11,669,410 | 11,637,790 | 11,642,370 |11,712,840 


liabilities combined......... 74°89 79-19 90 oe ; 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND we "% 79°2% 79°2% 79°2% 
Treasury ComMBINED 


Monetary Gold Stock ......... 9,184,000 | 10,634,000 | 10,642,000 | 10,650,000 | 10,661,000 
Bank Currency............... 2,437,000 | 2,497,000 | 2,496,000 | 2,496,000 | 2,498,000 
Money in ea 5,558,000 | 6,153,000 | 6,123,000 | 6,163,000 | 6,170,000 


Aug. 15, | July 23, ) July 30 
gos” | “Gea” | Zsa | Aug. 6 Ang, 5, 


Total gold reserves ............ 2,725,950 | 3,237,920 3,297.8 590 4,010 296 
Total bills discounted......... 3,290 2,500 2,730 aan ” €680 
Bills t in open market 1,810 1,110 1,110 1,100 1,100 


Total U.S. Govt. securities | 739,320 | 660,560 | 660,560 | 660'560 
Total bills and securities..... | 751,380 | 671,460 | 671,680 | 671/800 ennai 


Rate of os or 2,498,030 | 2,640,740 | 2,721,020 | 2,776,760 | 2,762,500 
note 
liabilities combined......... 80-1% 84-3% 84°5% 84-8% | 85-4% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING MEMBER BANKSt 
In $’s (000,000's omitted) 
31, . s, I 
1 1 1 1936’ | ~ 1936” 
LORRS ceicccsescrcccescoe | 9,808 8,460 8,357 8,408 8,348 | 8,294 
Investments ............| 12,034 | 14,169 | 14,105 | 14,102 | 14,098 | 14,084 
Reserve Bank ......| 4,084 4487 | 4,672 4,717 4,816 | 4,859 
Due from banks......... 019 470 
BY 2 2,487 2,557 508 2,443 


2, 

14,630 | 14,746 | 14,857 | 1 
5,011 

552 839 ee 4,999 5,014 fois 


pe whee te = tts on 6,585 s 6,360 
now exclude in hand or in process of collection. 








ASSETS 
Gold and English sterling . 15,994 | 15,999 | 16,004 16,004 
Other coin, bullion and cash 6,473 6,171 6,594 6,538 
Money at short call—London | 17,223 | 18,790 | 17,932 | 19,236 


Short-term loams ......+--+0++++ 5,569 3,224 3.142 3,217 
Securities ............sserceceeses 70,846 75,413 | '75,335 | 75.335 
Discounts and advances ...... 7,145 8,435 8,402 81522 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ...........c2s++++00+ 47,944 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 
Reserve premium on gold ... | 3,896 7,753 7,753 7753 tae 
Deposits..........-00-ssseesereeees 68,269 | 65,995 | 65,166 | 66,541 6700, 
, 


Deposits. scssssscscsncseennnnnn SOE ES Stl 06,001 | riaes 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND.—In £'s (000's 10's omitted 

















Aug. 5, | July 13, uly 20, uly 27, | Aug 3, 
AssETS 1935 196” | awos Ju a “ie 
BaD ccccceoscaseccccscesbeccees 2,801 2,801 2,801 ry oe 
Sterling exchange . - 21,053 22,122 22,127 22° 129 By. no 
Subsidiary coin ...... sae 130 199 191 1 "191 
Investments ........-.s0s0000 2,094 2,035 2,035 2,035 2,041 
LIABILITIES 

Mamie DOOEB. oncecoccccsscccsence 8,799 10,116 10,065 10,177 10,779 
Demand liabilities— ’ 

Government ..........+.+++ 11,523 8,956 8,876 9,128 6.271 

QARET wcccenescocencpecescecee 4,227 6,759 6,894 6,521 6,139 
Ratio of reserves to sight | 

OO En 97-2% 96-5% o | 96:5 5% 96 -5% 96-1, 
ee Sa ew 









BANK OF CANADA.—In $’s (000's omitted) 


Aug. 7, “July 22, July 29) Au. 5 
1935 1936 1936 oe” 


191,335 | 192,839 | 192,141 | 194,969 
179,907 | 179,763 | 179,524} 179.416 
96,439 | 112,189 | 112,157 | 112/819 
79,986 | 100,113 | 99,508 | 101,209 


26,831 17,454 16,271 21,013 
185,955 | 185,212 | 186,715 | 188,543 


_ bilities... n-ne | 654% | 836% 1_B3-4% | 623% 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA.—In rupees (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 2, | July, 17, 17, | July 24, | July st, 
Asszts 936 ; 1896” 
Gold coin and bullion.................-.000+ 44,42,17 04, 42,17 “4 “a. 17 | 44,4217 








ed 54,91,62 | 65,12,05 | 65,82,34 | 66,55,22 
I I adn ain easebedsapees 11,09,75 2,75,97 2,96,99 3,13,59 
Sterling eecusities® ...............000s00.0000 65,19,27 | 67,31,71 67,31,71 | 67,31,71 
Indian Government rupee securities* 26,49,10 23,40,26 | 23,40,26 | 23,40,29 
IN io o38 Ss cass ccagsagecccabent 5,98,14 5,93,45 5,90,03 5,79,63 
LIABILITIES 
IINIIIID, 0 un dscinesesuphpanelennane 1,56,26,96 | 1,63,87,09 | 1,61,66,15 | 1,60,62,57 
Deposits :— 
IIE ss cnscscensvimnninngsbgenmncenns 11,22,00 6,60,01 7,03,24 6,68,89 
DUET = iad calanteahebniacaeiakelbanuies 28,75,64 33,11,17 34,57,80 | 32,50,46 
Ratio of gold and sterling to liabilities 57° 4% 55-8% 55°6 % 55.4% 





* Heid against notes. 


BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs (000’s omitted) 


Aug. 9, July 17, July 24, July 31, Aug. 7, 

ASSETS 1935 1936 1936 1936 1936 
I 71,582,692 | 54,686,583 | 54,831,946 | 54,941,707 | 54,988,639 
Advances on Gold Coin} 1,206,106 | 1,276,826 | 1,276,826 | 1,276,801 | 1,274,211 
Commercial Bills .... 6.823.437 6,324,148 | 6,674,330 | 6,052,373 | 6,292,474 
Treasury Bills ....... Pers 10,394,398 | 9,058,823 | 8,591,205 | 7,691,205 
Bills bought abroad.:..} 1,007,948 | 1,257,755 | 1,244,856 | 1,241,945 | 1,236,949 
Advances on securities} 3,899,097 | 4,652,950 | 4,368,936 | 5,015,906 | 4,763,108 
Loans to State without 


interest— 
*) general ......... «--| 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 9,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
b) provisional ....... _— 4,439,025 | 5,274,600 | 5,742,218 | 6,642,218 


s, 
inking Fund Dept. | 5,800,402 | 5,707,787 | 5,707,587 | 5,707,587 | 5,639,818 
ing exch.) | 3,840,674 | 3,640,724 | 3,706,977 | 4,238,670 | 3,911,582 
Notes in circulation... | $1,489,507 | 85,280,307 | 84,543,739 | 85,892,335 | 84,907,086 


Public deposits......... | 3,267,647 | 1,455,852 | 1,941,055 | 1,594,494 | 1,817,840 
Private deposits ...... | 10,223,378 | 6,186,968 | 6,233,556 | 6,151,002 | 6,243,740 


Other liabilities ...... 2,378,424 | 2,656,870 | 2,626,530 | 2,370,579 | 2,671,596 
Ratio of gold reserve 
to sight liabilities... 752% 58-8% 59-1% 58-6% 59°1% 





THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (0000's omitted) 
Aug. 7, July 23, July 3t, a 


ASSETS 1945 1936 
i 104,636 | 73,952 | 71,925} 72,092 
Of which deposited abroad.......0......... 30,136 | 24,524] 24,524] 24,524 
Reserve in foreign currencies ............ 5,296 5,232 5,353 5,158 
Bills of exchange and cheques ............ 3,646,170 | 4,194,413 | 4,712, ‘933 | 4,514, 26 
Silver and other COIN ..........000scc00-00000 183,434 | "229,481 | 137,456 155,734 
III cl s2:cdacnashanicscbhissesctcscoods 38,469 41.422 66,750 stages 
RE anamaeS mane mE 670,900 | 578,785 | 573,248 | 526,893 
LiaBILITIES 
ESE 0, . | 471,184] 473,561 | 473,561 rae 
Notes in circulation .............0..000-0. 3,740,266 | 4,033,540 4,470,888 4308 ssl 
ily maturing obligations ........ 30,790 | 793,147 , 

oh lesan 227'206 | 203,036 | 216,283 | 214,108 
Cover of note circulation .................. 2-87% 1:92% 1:72% 





NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (0000's omitted) 
. ry July, 30 Aug. 6, 
Midas’ | ibe” | tdon® | Tide | ion | ie 


God oaesinssssenresss 18,518,688 [3,743,990 13,743,455 ]8,740,184 736.120 aT 
Silver and other coin | © 54,338 | | 53,748 | | 54.344] 55, 54,264 | $2.40 
seseesoveeenne [1,415,457 [1,409,849 [1,404,225 1410 835 1,412,901 es 
Advances ......... veoeee | 117,555 | 81,174 77,212 | 76,907 
- : a) 
Notes in circulation... 4,138,724 14,424,956 [4,419,442 4,411,355 4,462,015 4 
Deposits : Govt. ...... 412 | ' 18,510 9,886 | 15,269 | 32,435 ont non 


Other ...... 1,119,768 11,098 107 1,038,856 11,046,071 | 974,834 | SSN 
NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000’s omitted). 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


(000’s omitted) 






National] Provin- 
Bank cial 
Limited | Bank 
Limited 


; . Barclays District] Glyn, | Lloyds 
Average Weekly Balances |" 3," | Coutts | j3 nk Mills Bank 


Jury, 1936 Limited | 2"4 ©°-|1 imitea] and Co.| Limited | Limi 









{L 
Coin, bank notes and . £ £ £ £ £ f £ £ 
balances with the Bank i 
en ae 41,545 | 2,065 | 7,496 | 3,687 | 37,444 | 9,075 | 50,248 | 3,265 | 30,893 | 35,681 | 3,519 | 224,918 


Balances with and cheques 
in course of collection 
on other banks in Great 


Britainand Ireland ... | 10,316 | 756 | 1,760 | 1,005] 9,245| 2,527| 10,732| 242] 6,357| 10,405| 1,528 | 54,873 


Items in tramsit............ 3,130 576 4.873 
Money at call and short ‘ 

NOTICE «. 0-2 eee eeeeeeeeeees 23,850 3,425 | 6,648 | 6,004 | 27,834 4,974 | 25,775 5,385 | 24,832 | 23,524 6,163 | 158,414 
Bills discounted ......... 67,875 | 3,352 | 7,054 486 | 61,268 | *5,416 | 93,091 1,512 | 45,577 | 61,651 1,192 | 348.474 
Investments ......-e.seeeee 110,010 | 8,319 | 28,868 | 11,763 | 103,532 | 36,128 | 118,033 | 15,423 | 87,932 | 106,498 | 12,256 | 638,762 


Advances to customers 
andotheraccounts ... | 172,559 | 9,083 
Liabilities of customers for 
acceptances, endorse- 


ASSETS £ £ 


26,906 | 15,045 | 155,815 | 35,564 | 190,834 | 14,980 | 122,183 | 124,964 | 11,922 | 879,855 


ments, CC. -..eeseeeeee 7,843 505 | 5,418 | 1,472 | 30,428 5,256 | 16,568 98 8,018 | 24,068 1,598 | 101,272 
Bank premises account... 7,669 412 | 1,565 740 7,764 2,575 | 10,116 740 7,362 5,469 1,047 45,459 


Investments in afhliated 
banks and subsidiary 
COMPANIES ......-eeeeeees 7,008 ove ve eee 5,085 ove 7,579 eee 2,514 2,993 one 25,179 


——j|oOro OO I Oo | FN. 
—_——— 





Ratio of cash to current, 
deposit and other ac- 


NN i esenensrnes semi 10-02 8-13 | 10-08 | 10-00 9-68 10-13 10°45 8-68 9-96 10-12 10-07 10-02 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up............ 15,858 | 1,000 | 2,976 | 1,060 | 15,810 4,160 | 14,248 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 77,286 
Reserve fund............... 10,250 | 1,000 | 2,976 530 8,500 3,100 | 11,500 1,100 8,000 9,320 800 57,076 
Current, deposit and other 

I cs dascndoostenars 414,724 | 25,412 | 74,345 | 36,865 | 386,801 | 89,557 | 480,660 | 37,625 | 310,171 | 352,532 | 34,952 |2,243,644 
Acceptances, endorse- 

GROMED, O0C.0...0ccccccecs. 7,843 505 | 5,418 | 1,472 | 30,428 5,256 | 16,568 98 8,018 | 24,068 1,598 | 101,272 
Notes in circulation ...... ‘ens en ea “ft 6 18 ah 1,322 Ls 13 ae 1,359 
Reduction of bank 

premises account ...... bie eed aa 275 etn oe set a es aes ous 275 


i | a Fn i rr I | 


448,675 | 27,917 | 85,715 | 40,202 | 441,545 | 102,091 | 522,976 | 41,645 | 335,668 | 395,253 | 39,225 |2,480,912 





* Includes £2,020,000, first-class securities maturing within six months. 





BANK OF JAVA.—In florins (000’s omitted). NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK.—In kroner (000’s omitted). 
1 july 31, | Mar. 31, | Apr. 90, | May 30, | June 90,| July 31, 
Ang, 10.) Saya | Jay (ty 25) Ang | Ang 7905.” | 1898” | “Yea6” | “1908” | “1998.” | 7308. 










ASSETS 936 ASSETS 

Gold and silver...... Gold coin and bullion | 133,102 | 117,981 | 117,974 | 117,969 | 117,962 | 117,958 

and SI1VeE ann 111,890 | 107,740 | 107,520 | 107,950 | 108,260 | 108,120 : and di ee ee | fovea | cece | aces | tare tees 
Other investments ......... 77,510 | 75,150 | 71,900 | 75,090 | 75,480 | 73,940 Securities ............... | 129,688 78,554 75,701 74,321 70,858 64,670 
Foreign bills ..........c.c0c000ee 1,310 | 2,580] 2,660] 2,260] 2,870] 2,660 Emergency Fund ... | 137,780 | 136,365 | 134,997 | 134,956 | 134,679 | 132,731 
Other assets .............-..0.., 11,390 | 10,730 | 10,280 | 10,630 | 10,870 | 10,430 — ~ dh Treasury | 62,031 | 82,916 | 69,036 | 43,789 | 85,598 | 56,549 

LiaBiities : " P ¥ ABILITIES 
,. L " Circulation ............ | 361,072 | 370,658 | 382,226 | 392,300 | 380,726 | 373,390 
in circulation ........... 170,710 | 160,870 | 158,400 | 156,090 | 157,590 | 161,410 _ semen eoeers | Sao | Penaee | See | ee 





Deposits and bills pavable... 20,010 | 23,699 | 22,230 | 28,100 | 28,310 | 22,130 Deposits _.......+-++ 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francs (000’s omitted). BANK +=. oe EE es —_— 
Aug.7, July 7, July 15, July 23, July St, Aug, 7, 1535” | 71986" | "1986 '|?'1898 | ?“t8s6 1936" 





















Assets 1935 2,269,345 |2,202,307 |2, 2,202,300 |2,202,289 |2,202,290 
i idedadedeerohiney 1,300,923 |1,413,216 11,428,314 | 1,431,092 |1,440,587 |1,450,658 702,645 | 661,679 | 657,744) 656,709 
Of which held abroad | ‘165,095 | ‘180,911 | ‘192,206 | ‘194,814 | 197,506 | 205,555 1,053,969 |1,168,601 |1,164,221/1,168,276 |1,089,613 | 1,081,525 
Discounts ............... 105,418 | 94,103 | 81,095] 81,624} 97,768 | 130,824 . {1,341,613 |1,642,600 |1,699,232/ 1,675,758 |1,666,280 |1,747,092 
Bills of the Confedera- 77,415 | 75,998 | 75,998} 75,998 | 75,998] 75, 
Senibsaalbilitionsenp 51,545 | $5,200 | 52,850] $0,500] 46,600] 46,300 36,832 | 41,903 | 45,509} 46,804 | 46,978| 47,117 
Advances ............... 93,511 74,917 | 73,921 | 74,050 | 71,426 | 65,004 LiaBILITIES 
Securities ............... 55,443 | 45,471 | 45,215] 45,050] 45,045 | 42,346 Notes in circulation..... |4,632,468 |5,499,404 |5,486,069|5,451,556 |5,454,540 |5,572,942 
Notes ah tia Biase Boat ae Na ainen Bi Minan Chea Deposits ...........-sc0++ 889,551 |1,141,590 |1,129,494|1,145,715 11,157,022 |1,169,514 
sdilchidonti wt ‘313, 346,206 | '369,878 | '373,158 | '353,421 | 418,105 AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillings (000’s omitted) 
; : 3i, ; i i 
eee et meee rent Ca a al as | siete | atte | siete | ate 
Gold coin | RRS 4 61 , 64 
Autres Aug. °7, 1 July 15, | July oo | Jaye | AiSse” ——=—“Other foreign exchange ............ | 100,652 | 99,229 | 87,631 | 93,365 | 98.943 
eh ha $56,638 | 432,735 | 433,383 | 433,328 | 433,290 Bills discounted .........+0s.-sse00++ 232,493 | 220,693 | 220,863 | 219,605 | 219,448 
Government securitics-Swedish | 108639 | 287500 | 28,500 | 28500| 28,500 Federal debt? ...........scerescereseee 624,444 | 624,444 | 624,444 | 624,444 | 624,444 
» 48,915 | 75,640 | 73,360] 73,810] 73,810 LiapiLitizs 
Gold abroad not’ included in : , Notes in circulation...........-.+00 941,624 | 896,114 | 886,407 | 861,462 | 951,933 
TOBETVE ...0.......cenesesees > os 76,751 | 76,654 | 76,662 | 76,668 SRRRONND inciscnesctovsodsinticinhevarsiie 249,970 | 279,304 | 286,118 | 317,727 | 232,238 
Payable in Sweden ......... 8,398 11,021 —_ Suis ara } In accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes. 
payable abroad ............... 423,204 | 216,692 | 216, ; ; 
panes abroad sagubhdtheaperesapse «. | 146,288 | 216,176 | 218,997 | 227,435 | 237,500 CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA.—In paper pesos 
treteeseseressevesssssesereee | 34,971 | 33,806 | 33,870 | 33,756 | 34,240 (000,000’s omitted) 
fates im chrculation esseceeesesuee | 661,496 | 726,831 | 705,974 | 779,751 | 750,276 Age. 20, 
Pevenacst deposit 173,503 | 192,994 | 190,877 | 175,437 | 158,965 Gag at home ccereennee 1,224 
seerecevessesecses «+ | 313,527 | 309,059 ' 328,733 | 285,584 | 335,586 Gold abroad and foreign ex- et 
BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000’s reac sig ween a iwooersseeccencon ou 
Aug. 7, | July 7, , July 15, | Aug. 7, ment Bonds ...... Cade 
Coin ana ASsETs 1335 Jue 4 Jes 1936 Treasury Bonds ........ eoseese 400 
Balanns pultion (gold reserve) ......... 118,831 | 118,866 | 118,866 | 118,866 | 118,866 Liapmrizs 
Funds roa nd foreign bills wh 24,622 | 71,183 | 77,837 | 82,791 | 81,456 Notes sdoccesesesionescnet sie — 
ean the gold reserve. sain : | 66,178 | 76,248 | 76,248 | 76,248 | 76,248 Bankers deposits ...........«-« | 451 
and governments | eaisi't seed Fae Certificates against Treasury 
iste ssesebenpinencctesdoeeeee 36,888 | 41,44 ’ . seasssesressensecserensees 
Discounts and loans 7°7"""""""***""""" 195,963 | 216,251 | 216,141 | 222,548 | 219,509 Ratio of gold and foreign ex: 





to 
382,094 | 378,396 Sables nee tne eet | 20-7% | 82-0% | 96-6% | 88-2% | 88.0% |o7- 


113'828 118,452 !1 


aseseneesbersssecssseesees 113,623 
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BANK OF PORTUGAL.—In escudos (000’s omitted) 
>| Jul uly 15, 
July 17, Jone 7, ve ey. 1 July 8; July 


ASSETS 
DOA reseasisiiiirntinnnes 909,168 | 910,267 | 910,268 910, 10.270 910,271 | 910,273 
Balances abroad......... 439,124 | 530,794 | 535,754 | 541, "109 539,052 539,685 
DEIR cecdeveccocnccsen $20,216 | 346,592 | 347,911 | 349,224) 346,715 | 344,425 
Sooupities..........s.0000. 70,710 | 108,527 | 108,783 109,378 109,774 | 109,908 
Ges t loans ...... {1 047, 483 |1,045,511 |1,045,511 |1,045,511/1,045,511 1,045,511 
ABILITIES 
Notes in circulation..... |2,036,599 |2,054,404 |2,053,057 |2,128,910/2,106,535 |2,077,394 
Government deposits... 386,393 | 554,497 | 537,946 | 468,398) 467,267 | 485,442 
Bankers’ deposits ...... 402,197 | 388,894 | 416,328 | 393,694) 426,702 | 447,493 
Other deposits............ 68,024 63,967 59,230 88,040) 73,061 58,082 
Foreign commitments.. 21,357 34,682 34,678 34,674| 34,672 34,663 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—In Hungarian Pengd 
(000’s omitted) 
ASSETS uly 31, | July 7, | July 15,| July 23, | July 31 
Metal reserve— Jigs Ji008" J7998 '|?'1996° | “1996 
Gold coin and bullion .................. 78,936 | 78,936 | 78,936 | 78,936 | 78,936 
Foreign Exchange...............0.0.++00s 17,239 | 26,385 | 25,125 | 24,043 | 24,145 
0 SS Se 9,979 | 10,089 | 10,867 | 11,294 9,601 
Inland bills, warrants and securities... | 502,889 | 452,104 | 438,137 | 433,157 | 476,188 
Advances to Treasury ...................+5 65,796 | 88,695 | 88,695 | 90,694 | 90,694 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .....................+++ 375,817 | 361,065 | 341,621 | 331,290 | 396,307 
Current accounts, deposits, etc. ......... 78,204 | 118,434 | 125,466 | 133,258 | 110,930 
IRONS, 325. accnnsecuniiabebbioeneh 109,065 | 97,668 | 97,668 | 95,625 | 95,625 
ge ee ae 155,578 | 164,979 | 163,615 | 163,111 | 162,621 
NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—In Cz. K. 
(000’s omitted) 
uly 31, uly 7, uly 15, | July 23, | July 31, 
ASSETS ; 1935 Jie J 1936 1936 1936 
lance 2,693,253 | 2,697,550 | 2,698,279 | 2,698,452 | 2,697,785 
Balances abroad and foreign 
EIT edenvasvcstcconcecses 261,972 25,177 27,228 30,456 20,920 
Discounts and advances ... 948,779 | 1,825,328 | 1,639,420 | 1,576,142 | 1,533,078 
State notes debt balance ... | 2,068,041 | 2,036,114 | 2,035,245 | 2,035,208 | 2,035,160 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulation .. | 5,454,093 | 5,698,418 | 5,443,954 | 5,170,062 | 5,426,252 
Check account balances .... 787,401 713,735 774,105 964,089 625,861 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA.—In dinar (000’s omitted) 


July 22, | July 31, 
1936 936 
1,531,021 






PU CINTNIGD conscnncnasresceesonvinn 25,364 5,716 7,186 
Other foreign exchange..................... 214,930 444,278 440,806 
Bills and advances against security ...... 1,765,937 1,601,466 | 1,601,570 
Government advances ..................005 1,692,039 1,661,410 | 1,661,463 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ..............:..s0+00: 513,239 4,778,777 | 4,957,396 
ei cahailen 1,311,310 1,698,793 | 1,484,165 
IED 6 inhtctineccecchstedociciebeeee "246,350 . 50, 





NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA.—In levs (000’s omitted) 
July 31, | July 7, | July 15, | July 23, | July 31, 
1935 1936 1936 1936 1936 


ASSETS 

Gold and silver hoidings...... | 1,582,875 | 1,606,955 | 1,606,955 | 1,606,955 | 1,606,955 
Balances abroad and foreign 

QUIN sencctccsnccvcsnsncce 198,030 464,384 471,877 449,069 445,581 
Discounts and advances ..... 881,144 | 1,289,680 | 1,274,328 | 1,266,458 | 1,265,922 
Advances to the Treasury ... | 2,697,817 | 2,671,279 | 2,671,279 | 2,671,279 | 2,671,279 

LiaBILITIES 

IOS ccchonseisccnctinentenincs 1,258,802 | 1,246,143 | 1,246,788 | 1,245,013 | 1,245,133 
Bank notes in circulation . 2,133,178 | 2,302,209 | 2,221,795 | 2,178,936 | 2,304,168 
Sight liabilities ................. 2,014,986 | 1,966,375 | 2,071,561 | 2,123,735 | 1,951,644 
IE sin cishslinintnethitneishiainn 128,622 122,778 121,495 121,495 121,320 


BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 
July 31, vas 7, July 15, | July 23,) July 31, 
1935 1936 1936 


ASSETS 
Gold oe exchange ..... | 3,493,832 | 2 $68,718 2.9433 315 | 2,858,951 | 2,824,420 
State s REA 575,035 566,697' 566,697 566,697 566,440 
Bills discounted ............... 280,089 287, 475| 293, 021 301,961 314,896 
SED Aicontidanseunsisancanies 2,703,484 | 5, 499, 116) 5,586,699 | 5,501,697 | 5,384,103 
TE iininatinounnaiine 2,714,111 3,605,111 3,605,111 3, 605, 111 | 3,605,111 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation............ | 5,365,683 | 5,690,922) 5,574,025 | 5,442,314 | 5,396,184 


aati 3,893,317 | 6,447,103] 6,607,072 | 6,552,974 | 6,431,941 
Foreign exchange liabilities | ° 95,520 | 189,199] 191,081 | 193.705! 186,767 


BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. Marks (000’s omitted) 
July 31 ‘| Tike July i 15, July 25, July .” 


AssETs 
Gold ............. iar eremnings jnaphotunesed 924,700 651 4 s57it 
Balance abroad and foreign bills |1,438,816 1209 483 sas. (sore Leseise 
Finnish and Foreign bonds ......| 435,218 529,622 | 522,802 | 517,421 
Discounts and joans ............... 783,261 oon bap 929, 612 | 919,384 913, 964 
Notes in circulation ......... veces 1,309, jot 1,432,617 |1,417,258 }1 1,460,103 
at notice 568,423 | 766,951 | 794,954 en 706,703 












16.234 


8,061 
13,642 | 13,334 
50,445 | 50,429 
67,853 | 71,292 
34,364 
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BANK OF LITHUANIA.—lIn It. (000’s omitted). 


= = une 30, 1 
1936 '|” Ise” 
$8,988 58,961 | 60,129 
9,975 | 9,889] 8.723] 79m 
66,354 | 66,757 | 64.984 63,98} 
12,479 | 12,260 | 12,035 11,960 


103,552 | 105,866 | 104,031 | 104,698 


32,923 | 33,196 | 36.976 
16,441 | 14,867 13.470 rm 





July 31, 31, 

AssETs 1996” 
peduncnenenonsansononensosnoeee a, 837 * = 

other Coins ......... a J 
ee CUITONCY see..eseeeeeeee 4,540 | 14,739 
Discount .......-.eeeeeeeeeeeees 82,179 | 68,109 
AGVANCES .......00cceeeereeeeneee 11,713 | 12,394 
LiaBILITIES 
Bank notes in circulation .... | 91,208 | 107,715 
Current accounts ...........++++ 24,429 | 29,226 
Dap GUltS ....0.00-0ccccrccrecsoeees 21,344 | 15,837 
B OF JAP 











-—In yen (000’s omitted) 


July 20, | June 27, 
935 1936 


523,875 
66,148 


548,294 
180,937 

87,302 
545,355 


29 29'999 
481,648 | 411,948 377.087 


1,142,917 | 1,438,798 | 1,364,115 | 1,275,995 | 1,238,892 
455,921 259,622 | '236.349 | °251 471 61.171 
73,981 72,238 60,610 560 : 


ts 
MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON MONEY RATES 


Aug. 6 











Comparison with previous weeks— 





1936 ° A‘fse’ 





Aug. 8, 
1936 


Aug. 11, 
1936 


Aug:10, 








ssa ig 








. Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Loans mete 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
1936 % % % 9 % 
July 16] 4-1] Bt “4 2- 24-2 
» 23 1 * ; 2-2 2 B 
ale ats | E i a eae 
~ 13 1 i t4 2-2 24-2 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
L. ret Rates (Range of the day’s business) 
London on | Hacks | Ag 7+ | Ang | Aagaa0.| Aas] Aug. 22 | Aug 




















New York, $ |; 34- ra 5° O1§-028)5 -024-03 |5-024-02§/5 -02§-024|5-02}- 024s 


7 


$ 01 tn 5-02}-03 |5-02}-03 |5-02-023 |5- 02-024 {5 


| ae 
764:-% | 764-4 (|764-H | 76% 


76% 
35-00(a)|29 - baths 29-82-86 |29-80-86 [29-79-82 |29- st 


633-2 | 639-3; | 633-64 | 633-64 | 63}-64 
Milan, L. 92: 63-711 | 63-714 | 63-801 | 63-801 | 63-80: Sirk 
Zurich, Fr | 25-225]15°39-43 |15-41-44 |15-40-44 |15-99-43 15-99-42 15: 40-43 
Athens, Dr... | 375 s2g* | 529° . 529° 520" | 529° 


38-391 384-39. 
Madrid, Pt... am sora 8|-901 





12264-2274 |226}-2273 227} 
384-391 384-39}/| 39-3941 yl 
38- 50; 


304 | 38° 50j 38-50; | 38-50) 
Lisbon, Esc. 110 "|109%—1103|109%—1108/1093-1103) 110- 1108 110-1108 130-1508 
Amst’d’m, Fl. is. 107/7- 39-41 |7-40-4 





1} |7-39-41 {7-39-40 |7-39-40} |7-39}-41 
12-47-50 |12-47-49 |12-47-49 {2° 47-30 


42-47 42-47 


254-271 | 254-274 
26-28 | 26-28 


16%*> | 165% 


121-3 {121 
261-3 | 26 
-27 | 26 
143-153 | 149-158 
675* 


675* 
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(b) Discount, i.e. “ over spot.” 


(e) Premium, i.e. “ under spot.” 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 


Aug. 14, July 15, Jul uly 29, Aug. 5, Aug.12 
108” “606” “19060” 1986” “tose” “ihe 








% % % % % % 
Call MOMCY.00....ccrersevecerseeseneeees 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) i 13 13 1} 13 14 
Bank acceptances :— Ra 
Members—eligible, 90 days.. te te te * te te 
Non.-mem.—eligible, 90 days tt te tk te tt te 
Commercial accept., 90 days ...... 2 a t i A t 
| 
Aug. 14,'July 29, | Aug. 5, | Aug. 12, 
ese | | am, | oe a 
London — 
Old par 
60 days ......... 1 4 49650] 5°0087| 5-00} | 5-01 
= reeveeves J Dollars for £1 New 49837] 5-0212 s-o1h $-02f 
ootans 8: 4°9837| 5-02 | 5-01 5-0237 
Paris ..... cheques |Cents for 1 franc 6- 66425] 6-6087| 6-50} | 6-59 
Brussels - ts for 1 belga | 23- 16-925 | 16°885 | 16-86 | 16-86 
Switzerland ,, [Cents fori franc | $2- 32-76 | 82-70 | 32-63 | 32-62 
tly es va ts for 1 lira 8- 8-24 | 7-90 | 7:87 | 7-87 
va » {Centsforl mark | 40- 40.45 | 40-28 | 40-24 | 40-25 
Vienna... for Austrn. shig.| 23- 19-04 | 18-89 | 18-86 | 18-85 
Madrid... , ts for 1 peseta | 32- 13-765 | 13-68 eid he 
Amsterdam ,, ts for 1 guilder | 68- 67-87 | 68-00 | 67-92 | 67-93 
Copenhagen oe 22-25 | 22-42 | 22-41 | 22-43 
iio . ts for 1 kroner | 45- 25-04 | 25-23 | 25-22 | 25-25 
Stockholm ,, 25-69 | 25-89 | 25-87 | 25-91 
Athens... tsfor1drachma| 1- 0-942 | 0-94 | 94} 0-94 
Montreal » {Cents for Can. $1 [169-31 | 993 100% 100 100 
Yokohama ,, Cents for 1 yen 84:40 | 29-42 | 29- 29-38 | 29-41 
Shanghai » {Cents for 1 dollar .. | 36°20 | 30-16 | 30-16 | 30-22 
Calcutta... ,, [Cents for l rupee | 61-80 | 37-65 | 87°94 | 37-93 | 37-98 
Buenos Aires ,, ts for 1 peso are $3-21 | 33-46 | 33-46 | 33-48 
Riode Janeiro ,, {Cents for 1 milreis | 11:96 | 8-40 | 8-45 | 8-45 | 8-46 











OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s Issue Is Invited to fill up the attached : 

To The Publisher, “‘ The Economist Newspaper Ltd.,” 

8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it Is understood that there will be 
MO charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover thelr cost. 


i erenannaneaie 
PIUNI  ccochedodvddsssntioddddcess 


Seeeeeeeereeessereererererrereee 


COCO eee eee EROS EEE EES OEEEETEEEEHEEHEEED FOOSE SEO ESOT EOS 


See an 


~~ .~ < Lay = 
cd 


Particulars of Overseas Bank Rates and Australasian Exchange 
Rates appeared on page 258 of last week’s issue. 
and Central and South American 

on page 247 of the Economist for August 1. 


GOLD AND SILVER 







IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 





(Into and from United Kingdom) 
Exports 
To | Bullion* Coint 
Palestine | bool 4 4 000 
ritis ie ciad, 8,120 31,825 
Finland ............ 22,749 
Denmark ......... 225 
Diconsiiasadinn 14,000 390 
23 
Netherlands eecece 445 75,430 
France............... 3,288 58°034 
Switzerland ...... 61,490 one 
Rae. 1,140,379 ae 
Other countries ... 193 ses 








Imports Exports 
From | Bullion* Coint To | Bullion* | Coint 
FLERE Fy IS hig 2 Fee RI LR RS 
Irish Free State ... oad ,000 | British India ...... 174,349 AS 
Australia ............ 2,163 290 | Denmark ......... 2,510 a 
Trinidad & Tobago wh 330 | France............... 3,818 
etherlands ...... si 146 i iitchshcckactn 3,472 
Belgium ............ 10,300 os Wns *  puimesdaonss 135,975 
ee eet Other countries . 1,074 { pd 
Kwantung n- 
Btw’. 13,461 a 
APAN  .oecccceveceres 62,830 ous 
Other countries cn { Ss 





* At current market value. Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
entered at face value and shown in iéalics. Other coin is entered at current market values. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 





1936 ARRIVALS £ 1936 WITHDRAWALS £ 
AUQ. Zercscreesereseeenes eveesececece Nil RMB 2 crscocsscngnsapicncrcctsqbonnees Nil 

ar Mi conehepienagtieeesbainiament Nil cs: 5 toebdnanas eon diindigaann Nil 

= dileachasiauaetemnasceaieiaatd Nil os: 13 <A aeaneebtinasdteiiaiinncdhe tna Nil 

sis, iinenialabiniaieinenintaniens Nil an: Ciiidubcaiacardocnabunicdhieataaaa 

ae, Mii ansecsnesbabenanestiphadinns Nil a (HE teehecateiianubveniaiaalcaates Nil 

eh: eid ccaleible cotiankiapasttanaes Nil te. BB vesdvoccerepesehencsesinenenee Nil 

iS Nil pees cS ag Nil 

Movement Aug. 7, 1936, to Aug. 13, 1936 {inclusive) ..........000ssscrseeees Nil 
Movement during year 1935 ........:..csscssceessrererssensererscseenesnnenereesenes £7,745,822 in 
Movement during 1936 (January 1 to Aug. 13, 1936, inclusive) ............. £42,900,324 in 
Movement April 29, 1925, to Aug. 13, 1936 (inclusive) ...........0:s+sesse000 in 
Movement September 21, 1931 standard suspended) to Aug. 13, 1936 

(inclusive) pas ho ee BT el £106,271,978 ta 

GOLD MARKET 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on August 12, 1936 :— 
The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£242,960,427 on the 6th instant, as compared with £239,941,219 on the 
previous Wednesday. No purchases of gold were announced by the 
Bank during the week under review. In the open market about £1,200,000 
of bar gold was disposed of at the daily fixing. There was a general 


exchange parities, 
which, however, was inclined to vary. Special buying has been less in 
evidence in the market, but the import of £13,200,000 of bar gold from 
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France, shown in the figures below, was presumably for a special 
account. 

Gold shipments from Bombay last week amounted to about £581,000. 
The s.s. “ Ranchi” carries £424,000 igned to London, and the 
s.s. “ President Harrison ” £157,000 consigned to New York. 


SILVER MARKET 


The market has maintained a quietly steady tone, and prices have 
moved only within narrow limits. There has been further buying for 
American trade requirements, and this, with demand from the Indian 
Bazaars, offset sales on China account and resales by speculators. There 
is no change in the outlook, the market showing a steady undertone at 
the present level of prices. 


Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 








Price of Bar Silver in . i 
Price of Gold] Equivalent | London per ounce standard sa 
a FON a per ounce 
Fine Ounce | of £ sterling Two eee fun 
Com Months 





x ¢@ s. d. d. d. 1936 Cents 
Aug. 6. 138 6 12 3-21 19% 19 Aug. 5 45 
> 138 6 12 3-21 193 19 a ae 
a 138 4 12 3-39 19% 19% he te 
on 138 5} 12 3-26 19% 19% a nln 
» i 138 6 12 3-21 19% 19% a ae 
ee 138 5 12 3-30 19% 19% — 
-Average . 138 5-42) 12 3-26 19-594 19-594 
Aug. 13 . 138 4 12 3-39 19% 19% 





The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
from the 6th instant to the 12th instant was $5-03, and the lowest $5-01 3. 








COMPANY NEWS 








AMERICAN RAILROADS 





Zz De- Receipts for Month Aggregate 

eS ended May 31, 1936, Five Months of 
Company 8 Ending —_ compared with 1936 compared with 

= Month of May, 1935 


Five Months of 1935 




















$ $ 
20,158,014)+ 1,130,312 
2,119,313}+ 441,239 
56,199,818) + 5,389,383 
1,947,531]— 1,780,767 
65,131,761}+ 8,278,676 
9,636,365)+ 813,740 
18,317,317|+ 165,454 
Dr.2698800|— 2,365,391 


$ $ 
Gross} 3,551,433/+ 90,905 
Nett 67,312|+ 135,224 
11,411,442|/+ 710,059 
Nett | Dr. 139,487|—2,681,300 
14,289,737] + 2,452,470 
Nett | 2,472,966|+ 926,712 
3,800,875|+ 38,913 
Nett | Dr. 226,708|— 349,420 


uw 
= 
& 
“4 
oo 
— 


,385,261}4+ 984,862) 33,439,113|+ 4,581,191 
Nett | Dr. 404,715|— 658,041|Dr.1729390|— 2,397,091 

o 7,059,751|+ 957,483] 36,475,214/+ 5,912,705 
Nett | Dr. 844,331|— 381,545|Dr. 499,815|+ 1,586,034 


aanana»a»a»aa»awanaw»#w#»a w 


31 8,425,613] +1,215,717| 41,078,300]+ 6,763,054 
Nett | Dr. 310,265|—1,811,275| 1,806,389/— 323,682 
31 088} 6,088,192/+ 870,525) 29,999,960|+ 3,861,095 
Nett | Dr. 465,665|— 65,810] 1,879,563|+ 700,68) 
31|f Gross} 2.269,474|+ 195,388] 10,279,318|+ 481,553 
Ne 356,844|— 256,910]  940,791|— 21,077 
5 31| {Gross} 4,127,309}+ 72,083) 20,324,538]+ 1,344,723 
ett 503,676|— 71,589] 2,162,088}+ 143,487 
5 31| {Gross} 1,947,386)+ 394,368] 9,171,663/+ 1,850,899 
Nett | Dr. 649,455|— 120,251|Dr.2179592|— 196,547 
4 30| { Gross! 6,671,080|)+ 635,735] 26,012,510]+ 2,240,283 
Nett | 1,226,702|+ 324, 4,607,927|/+ 817,045 
5 31 088} 7,691,509) + 1,259, 28,584,239] +- 2,801,361 
Nett | 2,200,179|+ 260,3 4,238,262|+ 289,636 
5 31 0 1,019,737}+ 151, 5,744,048] + 1,200,736 
Nett 69,064)— 99, 872,188|+ 277,639 
5 31 088} 9,037,171| +1,2689, 44,726,190|+ 5,765,741 
Nett 940,343|+ 554, 4,988,937|4- 782,991 
5 31 0 996,848\+ 4, 4,823,287|4+ 53,107 
Nett | Dr. 11,661|— 224,808] Dr. 14,476|— 324.512 
5 31 055} 3,929,485)+ 309, 19,500,161|+4 2,349,485 
Nett 705,615|+ 64,458) 2,711,368/+ 229.881 
5 31 088} 7,203,276] + 1,052,017] 35,440,312/+ 5,170,008 
Nett | 1,488,891/ + 6,606,687|+- 1,534,841 
5 088) 2,337,724|+ 368,412] 9,775,405|+ 1,440,543 
Nett 342,051|— 5,954] Dr. 45,335|4+ 544,497 
5 2,444,206) + 198] 11,941,205|4+ 1,945,844 
Nett | Dr. 243,236) + 9| Dr. 1274721\+ 1,007,554 
5 6,765,031|+ 907,881| 34,282,900|+ 5,365,042 
Nett 311,319] — 2,732,244|4- 1,247,347 
5 088} 28,154,613) +3,1 | 142,029,465] + 16,602,462 
Nett . 841,031 15,448, i+ 2,954,953 
5 : 82,032) 31,263,248/+ 2,389,899 
Nett | Dr. 614,951|— 485,755] Dr.3813916|— 2'235,038 
5 |May 31 oss} 7, 1,299,435] 35,159,253}+ 5,120,454 
Nett | 2,308,551 11,902,645|+ 4.263.904 
5 |May 31 088! 4,646,091/+ $71, 1 522/+ 2,192,710 
Nett | 215,013) + 835|+ 710,944 
5 |May 31|/f G 35,368,797) + 5,458,213) 168,954,333] + 21,776,979 
Nett | 6,895,912) + 1,526,008) 28,473,063|+ 1,318,106 
5 |May 31 Q 2,676,405|+ 491,431) 13,187,865|+ 1,847,267 
Nett 208,974) + 90] 1,099,480]+ 718,677 
§ |May 31/ Jf G 4,910,277] + | 24,441,182] + 2,496,530 
Net? | 1,252,363) + 5,480,180]+ 659,212 
5 |May 31) J G 3,097,296) + 35,685) + 

Nett 171,030) — 85} 1,126,490|— 604, 
4 G 1 27} +-1,928,57 — + 8,743,006 
5 Gross) 7/468'175].1,048.700] 97 a0 Malt, caer 

, , U , + 

Nett | 1,908,584)+ 608,551] 6,511 + Toatite 
5 G 21+ 18, 5}+ 2,688,605 
. i at, 900, at jae 
5 |May 31/4 Nett | '349,161|— 3,167, "548,089 
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August 15, 1936 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


(b) Week ended 

Aug. 7, 1936. Miles 

(c) Week ended | Open 
Aug. 8, 1936. 








355. 133! 54| 187! 542/| 6,600] 5,969 
357, 124) 53) 177| 534 
512. 255' 180' 435' 947 
518, 249 175; 424) 942 
783' 368° 155, 523. 1,306)| 15,833, 
6,925}, 776; 344| 144| 488) 1,264|/ 15,619 
482| 46 16 62) 544 6,684 
627 





14131 
1,958 


990; 2 
1,943 mel 


931) 2'874 oH 


ee, 


- 1 ¥ 1936/9149 |2132) 802 405 1207\ 3,399]| 42,315 33095 19120' 52,215 94.590 
41,928 31638 18247) 49,885 91/813 


1935)19181} 2131 765, 389 1154 3,285 


_—_—_—_ oOo OO =: ns —_ | | [ns sss 
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CoMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PerRiops, 1934 and 1935 
(000’s omitted) 

Great 

Western 


Second half-year 1935, compared £ 


£ £ £ 


LMS. | LER. | Southern 


with second half-year, 1934 : 
Gross increase or decrease ..... + 196 
First half-year 1936, compared 
with first half-year, 1935 : 


+ 592 + 224 + 180 


Gross increase or decrease...... + 263 + 937 + 534 + 85 
Second half-year 1936, compared 
with second half-year, 1935: 
6 weeks to August 9, 1936 ... + 69 + 497 + 286 + 46 








Weekly average second half 1936] + 11] + 823| + 4731 + 9% 
Latest week 1936 compared with 


i iti iittala teed + 8 + 42 es 5 > 1 
LONDON TRANSPORT 
Compared with corre- 
*Takings sponding period of 
(before pooling) last year 
Week ending August 8, 1936 ..............cccsseeees £548,300 + 4, 
Aggregate 6 weeks to August 8, 1936 ............. £3,335,900 + 65,300 


* For an explanation of the manner in which the figures are made up, see the 
Economist, March 17, 1934, page 610. 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 








3 2 = te for Week Receipts 
Name g g & 

>| 8 125] 1936 | +or— | 1936 | +or- 

” INDIAN 
| 1936 | ' Rs. >, be | Rs. | Rs. 

Assam Bengal ...... | 16 |July 20; 1,330/ $4,11,500 — 37,632} 49,87,261 + 1,61,826 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... 16 20| "292| ~ $41,900 — 43,300] _5,64,600 — 62,900 
Bengal & N.Western 16 20,2,112' $8,35,305 + 34,517) 1,17,48,103 + 6,99,507 
Bengal-Nagpur .... | 16 | $18,68,000 — 2,76,710) 2,53,62,036 — 16,23,351 


Bombay, Bar. & C.I.} 18 


20' 3,268: 
31| 3,072) +26,51,000 +3,27,000! 3,89,93,000 + 26,49,000 
Madras & S. Mahr.. | 16 


3,229| $19,72,000 + 1,24,457| 2,40,93,554 + 6,02,409 





Rohilk’d & Kumaon| 16 20 | — $1,59,891 + 13,263! 23,72,527 + 1,84,859 
South Indian ...... 16 20 2,532' $14,05,810 — 81,117! 1,66,53,733 — 4,08,369 
¢ 10 days. ¥ 11 days. 
CANADIAN 
1936 $ $ $ $ 
Canadian National. | 32 laug. 723615! 3,266, 586! + 111,572'104,024,309| + 5,890,881 
Canadian Pacific ... | 32 | 7 17237 2,364,000 — 40,000 75,986,000' + 5,924,000 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
Antofagasta (Chili 1936 £ 
and Bolivia) seats 2 |Aug. 9| 834 10,980) +- 4 990 tbs 200 + wa 
ae 159,200|4 28,600)  876,: 
Argentine N.E. .... 6 8} 753 #1 321) + 1,648 Bat + ante 
1,291,000|+ 31,000] 7,096,300|— 324, 
B.A. and Pacific... | 6 8| 2,806) {Foe easlt a'ss4} '415;800/— 20,887 
B.A. Central ........ 4 |July 25) ... §124,000|— 4,300 '500|— a 
B.A. Gt. Southern | 6 |Aug. 8) 5,084) {%1:929,000)— 64,000) 0. 278|— 77170 
;000|— 70,000] 3,728,000) 337,000 
B A Western Severe 6 8 1,930 407 a 4,249 5 _ 206 100 
; ,250| 12,240,050|— 206, 
Central Argentine. | 6 + eae 716,666|— 14,666 
Central Uruguayan | 5 1,243 47,761|+ 3,106 
C. Urg. (East Ext.) | § 452 8,544|+ 1,598 
C, Urg. (N. Ext.).. | 5 121 7,086) +- 
C. Ung. (W. Ext.) | 5 4419+ eto 
000|+ 119,000} 3,632,000! + 
Cordoba Central... | 6 + 6.850 212,6701+ 13 
20,600} 1,154,600|— 
Entre Rios Oseccccece 6 1,165 7,604 —_ 3,606 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 32 300) | 240,000) sites 
000 4 ’ ’ , 
Leopoldina........... 32 397 '512|+ 96,952 
LeopoldinaT: 37,000| 10,721,000] + 1,337,000 
Nitrate ............... 7t\July 31 2'870 996|—_ 7,808 
Paraguay Central . | 6 |Aug. 970,000) 14,791,000 +2,902,000 
Salvador.............. 5 2,875) rar is J 
San Paulo ........... 31 = 927 "925,315 + 185,218 
United of Havana | 6 201! —_90,317/—_2t, 





* Converted at average official rate during week ended Aug. 8-17-08 pesos to the £ 
o Free market rate. t Months. ¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 

a Converted at official rate. 
f Converted at the “ free" rate as a result of a decision of the High Court. 
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SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 


| 1 | | Frs. rs. | | s 
30 ‘July 31! ... | $23,780,000 — 1530000 000 





3 11 days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 














——_ 7 1936 ' ' ' 
ve St fAug. 5 $626,987, + 9,808, 19,532,396 + 88,660 
Anglo Argentine * uly 26 | $59,157 — 1,924] ‘229,973 — 12,948 
B. y, Colne and 1 |Aug. 8) 76 £5,426 — sa nie 
cbetanes Blas ofl: | BRET nl 
Elec. 30 y . ’ + 2,447 
ideo! Tose 18 ‘Aug. 5 081,— 668, 530,502 — 4,235 
Oe Ot July 31 Rs. 48,014 — 4,729 6,90,063 — 58,627 
¢ Months. 
MONTHLY TRAFFICS 
3 + Receipts for Month Receipts to Date 





Shanghai Electric ... 7 |July 31) Gross 
Singapore Traction... 10 jJuly 31) Gross 


Algoma Central...... 6 | June 30} Gross $180,364|/+ 38,376) 717,072}+ 19,743 
Barcelona Traction | 6 | June 30 Gross | Ps.9,298,421)+ 73,789/62,202,277/ + 911,059 
Net | Ps.5,654,842/— 100,826/39,411,622/ + 691,808 
ommpacesgsveus 7 \July 31} Gross £6,600|+ 1,300 47/600|+  2'900 

‘ ie Electric...| 5 |May 31) Gross £2,483 pe 11,801 , 
La Guaira Harbour | 1 |July 31) Gross £14,227|+ 2,134 a 
000 


$354.954/4+ 28.946] 2,614,477|4. 79 
$183,000|— 2,000] 1,867,000] -+ 189 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 














Total 
* Interim} Date of | Comparison 
Name of Company or Pay- with 
¢ Final | ment Last Year on rows 
ear ear 
INSURANCE 
Federated Employers Insurance... | 6d. p.s.* _ Same 
TEA AND oon eudiad: * 
Kampong Kuantan Rubber ...... % pt. a sea i 
Prye Rubber and Coconut ......... 1}%t ee Nil 1} Nil 
MINING 
Kramat Tin Dredging .............-- 10%*| Aug. 19 74% 
pete Si Kampar Tin .......s0cceeeeees Sf Aug. * 24% 
Brccncrcccscscccveccvessoveevones r dept. eee 
OTHER COMPANIES 
4 5%*| Aug. 21 4% ves ret 
Braby (F.) & Co. 8 Aug. 31 7% 8 7 
Briggs (H. 5°%t ed Same 7h 73 
Bristol 34°%*| Sept. 1 Same “na ae 
a oe and Smith eet an 124% 20 174 
Canning (W.) & Co 5 § Same eve si 
! ae te, Same 5 5 
§%+ co Same 10 10 
carte Vale 4 = “me eee one 
_/ ° 
Dickins and Jones %*| Sept. 14 4% 
P 4%*| Aug. 10 3}°% 
Evans(D it) 1502¢) = 
Folkestone Electricity 4%,*§) Spt. 15 Same 
General Mortgage Bk. of Palestin 3%*| Sept. ! Nil 
Refractories. .................. 6°,.*| Aug. 17 i 
Globe Ti ph and Trust ......... 2/- a: Sept. 30 —— 
Geovesand Winall 00 | Saye] | Slime 
Dieta dhnaneitilnkeubonsaente 7470 Aug " 
RaeRbohenaepeenesooronasostnseces u* pt.! e 
EE eioalk ccuinchSehadvescieest 24% *| Aug. 29 Same 
ICR RRREIRRRS ORR RRIONEST ye Same eee 
International Investment ‘I rust 4*| Sept. 2 Same eee 
Irrawaddy Flotilla 23% *§| Sept.18| Same a 
Hi 22 Same owe 
a - Same ban 
5 7 5 
Same 
Same 
8% 17} 16 
4 4) 
1s 15 
5% eee jas 
. x | is 
Same eee 
.. Same 10 10 
‘Be : Same ees 
Red T wa 1 6 6 
Royal ot 
Brewery, Brentford........... 4%,*| Aug. 24 Same one 
Scottish Iron and Steel 2%,*| Oct. 1 Same i 
Scottish Northern Investment 4%*| Sept. 9 23% “ 
seniield Gas Si chceancet 3%° 
African Druggists kgddulb cooks 6%*| Aug. 23 3 
South Met. Elec. Lt. and %*] Sept. 16 Same 
Strettons Derby Bre ae, aees| Ace 2s| 18° 35 26a 
Brewery 24%,t| Aug o 
Franses Gas Light Saat eatihahes 2} oe Aug. 31 Same ds 
Scottish American Trust..... 12%, 11% 18 7 
Tiling Thos) 2® eelickecal wanass 04%! Sept. 1 oa eee ee 
.. |25cts.p.s.} Oct. 1 ss 
Wades Safety Glass ae a, 30 6 | 3% 
s Same on 
Wandsworth and * 5 Same ‘ 
Waste Heat and %*| Aug. 31| Same oe 
2 Aug 
ed on eT Same 93 ey) 
8%t} ... 74% 8 74 
t No comparable figure $T 
: ‘ax free. a For 9 months. 
RANGoom - ' Interim dividend 
TRAMWAY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, LTD.— 
oon ar aight Share, free of Indian imcome tax, on the ordinary shares will be paid no 
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COOK SON AND COMPANY (ST. PAUL'S), LTD.—The directors of the above company 
have decided to on 30th dividend cent. cumula 
preference shares Sus on oe si 


FIRST PROVINCIAL FIXED TRUST ‘‘A” —The fifth 5 % 
at par pab-andh wlll te cae em Aeaet Soh ene a se 


SEOKED NESENE FIXED TRUSE—Righth distribution, sub-unit 
is payable September 15th, in respect of aoe 


SELECTIVE FIXED TRUST SERIES ‘‘ B.”—Half-yearly distribution of 4.1 ; 
net per sub-unit will be paid on the 14th instant. _— 


UNITED CARLO GATTI, STEVENSON AND SLATERS, LTD.—The directors ha 
declared an interim dividend of 4 per cent. actual. rae si 


GRAND UNION CANAL COMPANY .—No dividend has been earned on the capital stock 
the half-year to June 30th. Net revenue shows an increase over corresponding 
last year, excluding loss incurred by subsidiary now in a developing stage. 





REPORTS AND NOTICES 


RAILWAYS 


CENTRAL ARGENTINE RAILWAY, LTD.—Mr Ronald Leslie, general 
manager in the Argentine of the Central Argentine Railway, Ltd., has been 
appointed London manager and secretary as from October 1, 1936. He will 
be succeeded by Mr Donald M. Macrae, the present general manager of the 
Cordoba Central Railway. 

MINES 


BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY COMPANY.—Net profit for the year 
ending May 31, 1936, subject to audit, £850,360 18s. 4d., after 
re 4s. 3d. for depreciation and £23, 7s. 3d. for debenture 

rest. 


DAGGAFONTEIN MINES, LTD.—Certificates and share warrants for 
shares of 5s. each, fully paid, are now ready for ee in exchange for 
old certificates, etc., in respect of £1 shares, at the London Office, 11 Old 


Jewry, E.C.2. 
RUBBER 


INDIA TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, LTD.—Mectings of both 
classes of shareholders will shortly be held to consider resolutions approving 
the sale of the assets to Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd. on terms providing 
27s. 6d. for preference shares and 3s. 3d. for ordinary shares. Shareholcers 
will have certain rights to apply for Dunlop ordinary shares at 30s. 


BANKS 


MIDLAND BANK.—The directors of the Midland Bank Limited announce 
that they have elected Colonel The Right Honourable Lord Wigram, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O., C.S.L., to a seat at their board. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD.—Mr Ernest Edward Bird has 
been elected to a seat on the board of the bank. Mr Bird is chairman 
of the Legal and General Assurance Society, Ltd. 


INSURANCE 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. — Phoenix Assurance 
Company, Ltd., announce that Mr W. L. Stephenson, chairman of F. W. 
Woolworth and Company, Ltd., has been appointed a director of the 


company. 
FIXED TRUSTS 


The Council of the Association of Fixed and Flexible Trust Managers 
having considered the recommendations contained in the t of the 
Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of Trade, notes that 
the provisions relating to trust deeds can be made binding u members 
of the Association at once by an amendment of the constitution. The 

uestion of fiscal provisions is outside the province of the Association. 

e Council will welcome legislation calculated to provide any further 
safeguards which may be necessary for the protection of the public. 
Regarding the contents of trust deeds, meetings of unit holders and the 
general conduct of the movement, which can be dealt with without legis- 
lation, the Council will amendments to the constitution to 
deal with points included in the recommendations. 


INVESTORS FLEXIBLE TRUST.—This new Trust has a permitted list 
of over 300 companies among which the Managers have powers to vary 
the portfolio, subject to limitation of individual holdings. All changes, 
however, are subject to the approval of the Trustees. e new Trust is 
fully cumulative. Service charge, 64 per cent., and additional annual 
charge on the capital of the Tryst of } of one per cent. during 15 years life. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES.—The board will make an 
offer at an early date to preference and ordinary shareholders of Edison 
Swan Electric Company to exchange their shares for preference and 
ordinary shares respectively of Associated Electrical Industries. 

TANKERS, LTD.—At the taken at the meetings of the company 
on Tuesday, July 28, 1936, the requisite three-fourths majority was not 
obtained in respect of the funding certificates. The proposed scheme of 
arrangement therefore not become effective. 


WILLIAMS BANK, LTD.—The directors give notice that 
in order to prepare the interest warrants due tember 1, 1936, on 
Welverbamptne, Comperntion, 2 pes saut, ati 5 , the books will 
be closed from August 18th to August 31st inclusive. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA GOLD PRODUCTION.—July, 77,385 ounces 
ES seen ee ee bark, casas Thebes coating. 


oO 
equal to £A.669,864. 

GRAND TRUNK JUNIOR STOCKS, LTD.—The directors report that 
appeals to the Privy Council have finally established the right to proceed 
with litigation for damages for deprivation of stock, and 
strongly the continuance of the litigation. 

TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED LAND AND EXPLORATION.—The 
Minister of Mines has approved the grant of a and mining lease 
over the whole of the farm Holfontein No. 1, District Springs. 
A new company will be shortly to acquire this property. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS.—The Association has 
address to Kent House, 11-16 Ti Street, E.C.2. 
Telothone : Metropolitan 8511. Telegrams : Adtoamn Gtocks Londen: 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 











Appropriation 
Net Profit Corre 
Bal After Amount Period Last 
Year comet Pert Available Dividend te to Year 
Company Ending | Last istri ‘Sulteenr R — ae 
& - | Distri- i eserve, | Balance 
Account oo eaey aoaten Prefce. Deprecia-|Forward|} Net Divi- 
Interest Amount} Amount | Rate | #0m, etc. Profit | dend 
. oO 
Breweries £ f £ £ £ %o £ £ £ o% 
Empress Brewery ..........-. June 30 _ 36,697 36,697|| 6,000 30,697) 30-7 vee vee 36,372) 30-4 
Friary Holroyd and Healy’s | June 30 26,782 137,791 164,573)|| 20,936 77,018 13 40,000} 26,619]} 126,447 11 
Iron, and Steel 
Briggs (H.) Son & Co. ...... June 30| 48,988} 63,471) 112,459, 49,181 73 15,000} 48,278)| 48913] 7} 
Fairbairn Lawson Combe 
nN a Mar. 31 |Dr381,479\Dr. 23,227| Dr404,706 Dv404706)|| Dr 30,353)... 
Rubber (a) (a) (a) (b) 
Kepitigalla Rubber ......... Mar. 31 |Dr. 903) Dr. 410\Dr. 1,313 Suis oo Dr. 1,313 183} Nil 
Prye Rubber ...............+6. Mar. 31 249 1,915 2,164 1,241 i} 750 173 1,955) . 
Textiles 
Collier (S.) and Co. ......... June 30c 9,551 9,551 6,000 10 2,500 1,051 t t 
Trusts 
Compass Investment Trust une 30 10,928 23,833 34,761|| 19,310 4,625 2 es 10,816); 25,150) 2 
Third Scottish American ... july 1 25,378 43,506 68,884|| 9,325 27,900 18 10,000} 21,659)| 39,787) 17 
Other Companies 
Chaplin Holdings ............ Mar. 31 5,757 19,008 24,765 5,000 12,500 5 _ 7,265 18,716) 5 
National Provincial Cinemas | Mar. 31d we 33,161 33,161 5,599 18,268} 15-658 8,500 794 ¢ t 
Sound City Films.............. May 31 4,110 7,482 ae 1,561 2,991 3 2,000} 5,040 t t 
(a) Subject to depreciation and to scheme of arrangement. (b) 15 months. (c) From May 20, 1935. (d) From 


incorporation on August 21, 1935. t No comparable figures. 








COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


‘AFTER exhibiting a strong tone in recent weeks, several of 


the principal commodity markets have now suffered a reaction. 
Prominent in this movement—which, however, has not been 
general—were wheat and cotton, each of which forms the 
subject of a Note of the Week. The Washington Government’s 
forecast of the yield of the American cotton crop was some 
300,000 bales in excess of market anticipations, and thus 
exerted a bearish influence on prices. Other textile fibres 
were either unchanged in price or dearer than in the previous 
week. Wheat has been affected by profit-taking sales, 
encouraged by reports that the yield in some parts of Canada 
is higher than anticipated; but little actual change in the 
statistical position of the commodity is indicated. Other 
cereals showed an easier tendency in sympathy with wheat 
and oilseeds and reacted slightly for the same reason, 
despite crop reports which fully confirm market expectations 
of the damage done by the drought in North America. 
Copper remains the bright spot of the metal market, the 
cash quotation being again higher, notwithstanding the recent 
increase in production quotas. Tin prices have fluctuated 
widely, the market being under the influence of reports 
ing Siam’s future association with the restriction scheme. 
Meanwhile, business in iron and steel shows only a slight 
seasonal slackening, and it is reported that August holidays 
have been curtailed in some producing areas. The rubber 
market was again dull, but quotations were well maintained. 
Supplies of bacon remain inadequate, and the Board of 
Trade has announced a further relaxation of the import 
quotas. Other provisions were also firm in price. At the 
public tea auctions, which were resumed in Mincing Lane 
this week, quotations were somewhat i lar, but the 


COAL 
in washed smalls and supple tend tp besoine ile more penta 
—s still in heavy request and the incessant demand 


has been an increase of 3s. per ton—the second rise in price within a month 
—making the quotation 24s. per ton at ovens for inland. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Continued firmness of Northumberland 
steams, seldom experienced in August, is the feature of the North-East 
coal market. These collieries are now certain of working regularly until the 
autumn, and from this period until the spring of next year they are more 
than fully sold. Durham steams, along with prime classes of bunkers, are 
a steady market. Good class coking coal is in active demand from home 
users, but there is little new trade on the export side. Coke of all classes 
continues to be firm. 


CARDIFF.—Conditions of aggravated inactivity have prevailed during 
the past week. The scarcity of new business has been general, and a great 
deal of time has been lost at the collieries. Shipments in the cargo in coastwise 
trades last week totalled only 215,230 tons compared with 357,090 tons the 
previous week, and 243,102 tons in the corresponding holiday period last 
vear ; in view of so relatively small a volume of trade the congestion on the 
sidings is as great as ever, and the difficulty of finding empty wagons is 
increasing. There is practically no shipment of coal either to Spain or to 
Italy, and deliveries to France also are unsatisfactory. Prices are un- 
altered. Those for the limited available quantities of small and sized classes 
are very firm. Coke is also strong and there is a fairly steady market 
for patent fuel. The miners have decided to exercise their right under the 
wages agreement to apply for a revision of wage conditions, and have 
notified the owners of an application to increase the minimum on the 
rates from 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. It is practically certain, however, 
that the audit for the three months ended July will again show a deficit. 


IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON.—In view of the strong demand for all descriptions of iron 
and steel the usual August holidays have been curtailed in a number of 
producing districts, and works are operating at capacity, says the official 
report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange. The requirements of 
the home trade leave little surplus for export in any department, but 
recently many overseas markets have developed considerable activity. 
An interesting feature is an advance in the export prices of the Continental 
Steel Cartel, following the increase in the British steelmakers’ quotations 
for overseas destinations. Home demand for pig iron continues to a 
practically all the iron produced, and owing to the curtailment of holidays, 
makers have had little opportunity to overtake arrears in deliveries against 
contracts. The position, however, has become somewhat easier than it 
was a few weeks ago and consumers are now receiving their supplies more 
regularly. A few contracts have been accepted lately for delivery over the 
first quarter of 1937, but producers are disinclined to commit themselves 
so far ahead. Demand for semi-finished steel appears to be expanding, 
some consumers are displa nervousness ing future s 
Many works are behind in deliveries, although plants manufac 
class of steel are operating at capacity. In the finished steel a 
slight seasonal relaxation in new business is noticeable. There is ne 
decline in the quantities p 


into consumption, however, and most of 
the producing works are 
requirements. 


ing it difficult to meet their cus 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Although a few small parcels of pig iron have 


been shipped abroad recently, there is big and from home and 
; ics, and makers have no dif ty in di Sron quot ot 
are unc ‘ 0. eland foun 

75s. per ton delivered locally and No. 1 East Coast 85s. 64. 


per ton with the rebate of 5s. Both semi-manufactured and man . 

steel continue in demand. Local engineering contractors have secured 

contract for 25 steel oil storage tanks for Singa for which approximated 

locally. Parte ena eee been placed, a 9,000 ton steamet 
. a , 

having been ordered from Tyne shipbuilders, whilst a smaller vessel will be 
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' Tees yard. The export price of ship plates, steel bars, and joists, 
built by @ Tees Yous y 10s, per ton. Good Durhem blast firesce ons 


has been . 

be obtained at 24s. 6d. per ton delivered furnaces. New business 
eee is chiefly for forward daavere. Arrivals of iron ore from Spanish 
iD rn we few owing to the difficulties there. Heavy steel melting scrap is 
red. ton delivered at the works. Next week is the holiday 
week and there will be no market on this account. It is expected that 
some of the foundries will close down for the week, but some of the steel- 
works will continue operations throughout this period. 


.—Though some slackness is visible in the iron and steel 
ee t being a holiday month, there is no t falling off in 
business, and consumers are anxious to place orders. ucers, however, 
are in many cases fully booked for some time ahead. Any parcels of 

ig-iron on offer are immediately taken up. The demand for forge is 
pecreasiNg, though foundry and basic continue to be in pene request. 
Both East and West Coast hematite is in active demand and actual business 
is on a fairly substantial scale. In finished iron, common and marked bars 
are the best features. Business in crown iron shows an increase compared 
with the first quarter of the year, but much more could easily be handled. 
The pressure for basic steel billets continues and although the demand for 
acid Rillets is considerable, the urgency is not so great as in basic qualities. 
Strip, bar and rod requirements remain firm. Orders for railway material 
are numerous and there is considerable activity in structural, manganese, 


and high speed tool steels. 


W.—There is practically no change in the situation this week. 
Steelmakers, makers of semis, re-rollers, etc., are all working to capacity 
and in every branch work at present on hand is sufficient to ensure steady 
employment for some months to come. Users of steel material are finding 
it necessary to place their orders well ahead of actual manufacturing re- 

uirements to ensure supplies adequate for their own commitments. The 
pulk of the steel business placed is on home account, but several overseas 
markets are showing more interest and enquiries are much more numerous, 
while the volume of business actually done is rather greater. While no 
outstanding shipbuilding contracts are reported for Eiyde yards, some 
smaller vessels have been secured. The improvement in the steel struc- 
tural business is maintained and most of the firms in this particular branch 
have been able to find employment for more workers. 


CARDIFF.—Trade has been fairly active since the holidays. The 
recent improved level of production in the tinplate and sheet branches is 
maintained, and a feature has been a further slight expansion in the 
home market for sheets. The blastfurnaces of the steelworks are operating 
almost up to capacity. Prices are unaltered, and are ruling at 18s. 9d. 
per box. f.o.b. for tinplates, £11 15s. per ton f.o.b. for galvanised sheets, 
and {6 per ton for tinplate bars. Shipments of tinplates at Swansea last 
week totalled 45,020 boxes compared with 85,242 boxes in the corresponding 
week last year, and stocks stand at 94,806 boxes as against 17,945 boxes a 
year ago. 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—Despite the recent increase in the quotas, prices have 
hardened further, the cash quotation rising on Tuesday to a new high 
level for the year at £38 11s. 3d. There was a reaction on Wednesday to 
{38 7s. 6d., but it is generally believed that the decline is temporary, 
since Continental demand is good. Copper consumption in the United 
Kingdom during the second quarter of the year, according to the pre- 
liminary figures of the British Metal Corporation, amounted to 66,000 tons, 
against 60,000 tons in the previous quarter, and 65,000 in the second 
= of 1935. The New York export quotation has been advanced 

the week, and rumours have been current that the United States 
domestic quotation may shortly be raised to 10 cents Ib. The market 
position co no justification for such a rise, but definite forecasts are 
impossible — the matter is a question of policy on the part of the 
producers. 


American 

Sales on the London Metal Exchange, 1,500 tons on Monday; 2,100 tons 
on Tuesday, against 2,350 tons last week ; 975 tons on Wednesday, against 
1,350 tons last week. Domestic spot was quoted at 9-40 cents per ib. in New 
York on Wednesday, against 9-274 cents a week ago and 9-02} cents a 
month ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for standard cash in London 
was {38 7s. 6d. to £38 8s. 9d., compared with £38 to £38 Is. 3d. a week 
ago, Stocks of refined copper in British official warehouses at the end of 
last week, at 52,692 tons, oer a decrease of 858 tons, while stocks of rough 
copper, at 3,056 tons, show a decrease of 230 tons on the week. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Lead prices again advanced in response to a 
good demand, and the sound technical and statistical ition of the 
market. Although quotations closed on Wednesday w the week’s 
best, there was a net gain of 3s. 9d. on the week. Spelter was again lower 
in consequence of the reported breakdown in the cartel negotiations, 

in a Note of the Week. The bull account in spelter has now been 
liquidated so that there is no new immediate danger to the market, even if 
the cartel negotiations are finally abandoned. But uncertainty will con- 
tinue to hang over the market until some official pronouncement is received. 
of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 2,250 tons on Monday; 

550 tons on Tuesday, against 1,200 tons last week; 1,175 tons on Wednes- 
day, against 1,050 tons last week. The New York quotation on Wednesday 
was 4-60 cents per Ib., against 4-60 cents a week ago and 4-60 cents a 
month ago, The official closing quotation in London for soft for foreign 
t during the current month was {16 12s. 6d. per ton, compared 


Sa’ 8s. 9d. a week ago. 
675 of spelter on the London Metal Exchange : 500 tons on Monday ; 
tons on Tuesday, against 750 tons last week ; 200 tons on Wednesday, 
ae 175 tons last week. Wednesday's quotation in East St. Louis was 
, geod sel Ib. Cer 4-80 cents the week before and 4-75 cents a 
th Wednesday's official closing, quotation in London for 
i ordinary brands” for ment d the current month was 
7s. 6d. per ton, against £13 17s, 6d. last week. 


TIN—Prices show practically no net chan ite wid 
ge on the week, despite le 
fuctuations, Uncertaint arn the future of the restriction scheme 
Week, stature of the t at the present time. The announcement this 
that the next meeting of the [nternational Tin Committee has been 
from September 4th to September 18th had a favourable effect 
ytd since it was anticipated that the postponement related to the 
between ae But it was subsequently learned that the difference 
of the a and the International Committee is more than a question 
of Siam's quota. It appears that the four signatory 


are 
e anx Siam shail become , too: ie, that future co- 
mats aoc ene ca 
quotas, Siam, on the other 
expos production, voice guarantee its in todboniny © 
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Sales of tin on the London Metal Ex : 85 tons on Monday; 250 
tons on Tuesday $0 tons lest weet 278 Wednesday, 
t 290 last week. The New ork quotation ‘on Wednesda roe 


an 

OTHER NON-FERROUS MET. 
cluminium ingots and bars for home delivery were again quoted at {100 
per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, for 
at £200 to £205 PS ton, remains unchanged. 
was quoted at £12 3s. to £12 3s. 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs., the same as last 
week, Chinese antimony was quoted at £52 to 
duty paid, as against {53 to £54 per ton last week. 
for ‘ August-September” shipment was quoted at 25s. to 26s. per 
unit c.i.f., against 25s. 6d. to 26s. a week ago. Platinum (refined) was 
quoted at £8 10s. per ounce the same as last week. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—Trading conditions during the past week 
have been upset by the bearish American Government crop estimate 
discussed in a Note of the Week. More uncertainty has ailed as to the 
future level of prices. The crop forecast of 12,481, bales is about 
300,000 bales more than expected. The report resulted 
fall in prices in Liverpool at the beginning of the week, but since then a 
substantial part of the decline has been recovered. It is recognised that the 
final output of cotton will depend upon the weather in the belt during the 
next two months. 

_ Business in piece-goods has been disturbed by the unsettled raw cotton 
situation. es have been generally unimportant and leading buyers 
cautious. Demand for India continues disappointing and transac 
of more than retail dimensions have been of rare occurrence. To an increas- 
ing extent the natives are being supplied by Japan and the home mills. 
Fancies have attracted a fair amount of atten for Java and Singapore. 
Only scattered transactions have been put through for t and the Near 
East. Some moderate lots have been booked for West Africa in heavy 
shirtings and coloured goods. There has been some falling off in the 
demand for South America. Irre buying has taken place for the 
Dominions, especially Australia and South Africa. A little more activity 
has shown itself in standard cloths for the home trade. The yarn market 
has been rather irregular. Only a restricted business has been done, but 
a fair demand has been experienced in coarse American counts. No 
increased activity in Egyptian qualities has shown itself. 


COTTON PRICES 


1936 
ul . 
i” | Y | ae Ae 


d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American......... per lb. | 7-38 | 7-28 | 6-99 | 6-92 | 7-19 | 6-44 











Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
i Egyptian ............ per Ib. |10-50 |11-20 |11-15 {11-06 | 8-69 | 8-11 
Varns—32’s twist ..........0cceeceeses perlb.| 11 ll il 11 iot 10 
- 40's Welt .......0cccreccvecescees perlb.| 11 11 114} 1b} 7 1 
2 60’s twist (Egyptian) ...... perlb,} 17 17 17 17 17 1 
$2-in. Printers, 116 » 16 by 16, 32’s and | s. d.js. d.js. djs. d.js. djs. d. 
at sna eacninet ; sas wie raced 18 3j18 3118 18/18 19/19 6 )17 3 
Shirtings, ’ , s 
Piiscdeassqnenscqvhcocsubksiebtehuaaastibetesves 25 9/25 9/125 6 |25 4})24 6/24 3 
38-in. ditto, 38 ., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ......... 10 6|10 6/10 5/10 4/]11 310 4 
$9-in. ditto, 374 yds. 16 by 15, 8} Ib.......... 9 61/9 6};9 5}|9 4110 1/9 2 


COTTON TRADE WAGES.—A joint meeting was held in Manchester 
on Wednesday between the Lancashire cotton —— cecone mom and 
representatives of the trade unions, to consider an application the 
workpeople for an increase in wages of 14 cent., bringing the list rates 
back to the level existing before the 1 reductions. After the trade 
union officials had explained the reasons for the demand the employers 
promised to give a reply at a later date. It is understood that the ers 
of the operatives contended that during the last six months there had been 
an improvement in trade and at the same time an increase in the cost of 
living; and that in view of the low earnings of many of their members the 
request for an increase was justified. In trade circles the opinion is held 
that the present time is inopportune for any increase in costs of production 
as the falectry is still in a depressed condition and spinners find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to secure prices for yarn which show any profit at all, after 
allowance has been made for adequate depreciation of machinery and plant. 
It is probable, however, that if the workers’ demand is pressed they will 
be able to obtain some concession. The conciliation machinery set up in 
1932 has been abandoned by the trade unions, so negotiations will have to 
be carried on by the representatives of the two sides. 


JUTE.—Dundee.—Raw jute prices advanced about 20s, to 30s, per ton, 
according to grade, on the advice from Calcutta that the mills in the Indian 

ute * Association had increased their working period from 50 to 54 

ours per week, The negotiations for an ent with the non-member 
mills in regard to working hours on the basis of 50 hours for the Associated 
Mills and 54 for non-members have apparently broken down. The “out- 
side” mills are now all working 54 hours per week in any case, having 
reduced from 108 and even 120 hours per week, owing to the difficulty 
finding an outlet for their goods because the Associated Mills had reduced 
their prices to such low levels. The difficulty in the way of an t 
between the two parties is said to be the inability of the “ ou ” mills 
to agree amongst themselves, 

The price of Daisee-$ rose to £17 12s, 6d., paid for the full p, and 
£18 quoted for =" marks, with fours at from £16 12s. 6d., but this 
week there has a eet Pe tee hee 

16 quoted for fours, October/Novem . A of covering in has 

done by “ bear _.sethere, ab fhe highees palate, Dus, Seianess have shows 
5 brought out a considerable 
business in jute yarns, the being sold - from Is. 4 


to Is. 1 for common 8 Ib. cops, a teh ind. end hr snaae 
tions are often higher now, s. are 
best rates obtainable. Se ew ondpag Bade teenet ton bate 
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consumers are reluctant to pay. Linoleum hessians are quiet, but steady 
and a quiet demand prevails for heavy goods. The Calcutta goods market 
improved slightly, but prices have again weakened this week. On the whole 
there is little material change over the past month. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—After the steep upward movement of recent weeks, wheat 
prices have suffered a reaction and business has been less active. Although 
the statistical position has undergone little change, profit-taking has 
been in evidence this week. The Corn Trade News estimates total Canadian 
production (spring and winter wheat) at 197 million bushels, the smallest 
since 1919, hon the crop was returned at 192 million bushels. The total 
outturn in the United States is officially put at 6324 million bushels, 
against 623 bushels finally returned last year. We comment upon the 
outlook in a Note of the Week. 


On Wednesday last, “‘ September”? futures were ane in Chicago 
at 110} cents per bushel, against 113} cents the week before and 104j cents 
a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday: No. 1 Northern 
Manitoba, ex ship, 39s, 6d. per 496 Ibs., against 41s. 9d. a week ago; No. 2 
Northern Manitoba, ex ship, 39s. 3d., against 41s. 3d. a week ago. According 
to the Corn Trade News, total shipments of wheat and flour last week 
totalled 1,231,000 quarters, against 1,283,000 in the previous week and 
800,000 quarters in the corresponding week a year ago. 


FLOUR.—Demand has turned quiet this week and the market has 
displayed an easier tendency. Wednesday's London queeennes (excluding 
quota payments) were: Straight run, delivered Home Counties, 34s. 
per 280 Ibs., against 34s. 6d. a week ago; delivered inner London, 33s. 6d., 
as compared with 34s. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex store, 30s. 9d. to 
32s, 3d., against 31s. 6d. to 33s. a week ago. Australian, ex store, 27s. 6d. 
to 28s., against 22s. 6d. to 27s. a week ago. 


BARLEY.—The advance in prices has been well maintained. ‘‘ October ”’ 
futures were quoted at 64} cents per bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday, 
against 61 cents a week ago and 49} cents a month ago Quotations “= 
448 lbs. in London on Wednesday were: “ English feed” at farm, 25s., 
as against 25s. a week ago; “‘ English malting,” at farm, not quoted. 


OATS.—The market has shown no new features this week. On 
Wednesday, “‘ September ” futures were quoted at 42§ cents a bushel in 
Chicago, against 42} cents a week ago and 38} cents last month. Quotations 
in London, Wednesday: “ English Black,” at farm, 20s, 6d. per 336 Ibs., 
against 20s. 6d. a week ago; ‘* English White,” at farm, 20s. 6d.; against 
20s. 6d. a week earlier. 


MAIZE.—The upward movement of prices in London slackened 
this week. But in view of the sound statistical position any reaction 
seems likely to be of moderate dimensions. ‘“‘ September” futures were 
quoted on Wednesday at 106} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 106§ 
cents a week ago; and 83 cents last month. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday: “ Plate,” landed, 26s. 3d. per 480 lbs., compared with 
26s. a week ago; “‘ Plate,”’ ex ship, 24s. 6d., as against 25s. a week ago; 
** Plate,” “ August,”’ 23s. 9d., as against 24s. a week ago; yellow maize 
meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £6 10s. to £6 15s. per ton, as against £6 10s. 
to £6 12s. 6d. last week. 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS—tThe following table shows wheat 
quotations for selected weeks in 1934-36 :— 















Jan. 3, | Jan. 2, | Aug.14, | Dec. 31,| Aug. §,| Aug. 12, 
Neanest Future | 1934° | “1935' | 1985 '| 1935 '| 1996 | 1906 
Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) | 

—Cents per 60 Ib. ieaathe 653 82} 82 
Chicago (No. 2 Winter)— 

Cents per GO Ib. ............ 84} 98% 868 75} 113} 110} 





The visible Ty of wheat in Canada amounts to 66,029,000 bushels 
against 70,348, bushels last week, and 125,984,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week last year. 


{ c BRITISH CEREALS.—The following table 
gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1932-33 to 1935-36 :— 





| 1932-1933 | 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 | 1935-1936 
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OTHER FOODS 
BACON.—The market has recently been firm 
and the Board of Trade announced an ee eee 
an additional spread over week 
The oficial quotations cwt. for No, which formed the bens 
fs eee ange te _ See suet Bac, 
96s. last week. in last week Danish, 14,406 bales; 
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dian, 4,035; Dutch, 2,570; Lithuanian, 1,703, 2,477 
couneet 15,830, 4,252, 2,595, 1,712 and 2,740 respectively, in the previous 
week. 


BUTTER.—Market conditions are firmer and prices are 
week. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Pre tei higher on the 
Wednesday were: New Zealand, finest salted, 1 18s, A 119s, anne on 
choicest salted, 117s. to 118s.; Danish, 126s. to 128s., compare a alan, 
115s. and 125s. to 128s. respectively, a week ago, pared Gs,, 


CHEESE.—Cheese met with an improved demand and 
hardened. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision Fy have 
Wednesday were as follows : English, finest farmers, 70s, to 74s, ; Canadian, 
finest coloured, 66s.; and New Zealand, finest coloured, 65s., against 70s. 
to 74s., 64s. to 65s., and 61s. 6d. to 62s., respectively, a week ago. 


COCOA.—Firmer conditions have obtained in the cocoa : 
week, The spot quotation in New York on Wednesday ves Oh aee 
r lb., as against 6} cents per lb. last week. In London, on W 

fast, good fermented new crop, ‘‘ October-December,” was quoted 28s, 7 

per 250 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, against 28s, 3d. a week ago. Last week's 
movements of cocoa in London were as follows: Landed, 541 bags; 
delivered for home consumption, 1,768 bags; exported, 1,072 bags: 
stocks, 160,479 bags, against 155,780 bags a year ago. 


COFFEE.—The London market continues quiet; the New York spot 
market is steady with prices unchanged. On Wednesday, Rio No, 7 (cash) 
was quoted at 8 cents per Ib. in New York, as compared with 8 cents 

r lb, last week and 7§ cents per Ib. a month ago. Movements of coffee 
in London last week were as follows: Brazilian, landed, 297 owt, 
delivered for home consumption, 76 cwts.; exports, nil; stocks, 10,432 
ewt., against 15,185 bags a year ago. Central and South American, land 
108 cwt.; delivered for home consumption, 1,827 cwt.; exported, 1,31 
cwt.; stocks, 98,349 cwt., against 148,449 packages last year. 
kinds, landed, 943 cwt.; delivered for home consumption, 2,760 cwt,; 
exported, 608 cwt.; stocks, 143,508 cwt., against 166,215 packages last 
year. 


EGGS.—The eg market has ae ed a firmer tone this week and prices 
have risen. At Smithfield, on nesday, English (ordinary packing, 
Grade I, about 15-15} lb.) realised 15s. to 15s. 6d. per 120, as t 
14s. 6d. to 15s. 3d. last week, while Danish (154 lb.) made 10s. 6d. to 10s, 9d, 
per 120, as against 10s. 3d. to 10s. 6d. last week. 


FRUIT.— Business has been well maintained throughout the week but 

rices generally are lower, on plentiful supplies. According to The 

ruttgrower, English apples are much in evidence, but the market for 
Australian and New Zealand aes is restricted. Demand for pears is 
not so good and prices have eased. Supplies of English plums are increasing 
and prices are falling. Italian greengages, too, are cheaper. Black- 
currant, raspberry and loganberry prices are firm. Peach and nectarine 
prices are slightly higher. Demand for oranges is good, but the lemon 
trade is only moderate, with prices lower. Quotations for grapes are 
easier this week. 


MEAT.—Business at Smithfield Market has been quiet, with prices 
showing littlee change. On Wednesday last, Argentine chilled hind- 

uarters were quoted at 3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. per 8 Ibs., as compared with 
3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s, to 
3s. 8d. per 8 Ibs., against 3s. to 3s. 8d. a week ago. According to the 
Smithfield Market official report, supplies during last week amounted to 
7,705 tons, an increase of 817 tons on the corresponding week last year, 
Beef and veal accounted for 4,318 tons, mutton and lamb 2,490 tons, and 
pork and bacon 534 tons, as compared with 3,817, 2,349, and 411 tons, 
respectively, in the same week of 1935. 


PEPPER.—Wednesday’s spot price for black Lampong (in bond) was 
24d. per Ib., against 24d. a week ago. Movements of pepper in London 
during the past week were as follows: Black, landed, nil; delivered, 
7 tons; stocks, 1,749 tons, against 1,767 tons a year ago. White, landed, 
4 tons; delivered, 74 tons; stocks, 12,195 tons, against 18,277 tons a year 
ago. 


RICE.—Firmer conditions have obtained in the London market and 
prices have improved. The spot price of Burma No. 2, cleaned, new 
crop, was 9s, per cwt. ex warehouse on Wednesday, as compared with 
8s. 6d. -¥ cwt. a week ago. ‘ August-September ” in singles to Continent 
and U.K, was quoted at 8s. 14d. per cwt., against 7s. 10}d. last week. 
Movements in London during the past week were as follows: Lan , 596 
tons; delivered, 277 tons; stocks, 2,627 tons, against 10,031 tons a year ago. 


SUGAR.—Both the London and New York markets have been quiet, 
with prices unchanged. The spot price in New York on Wednesday was 
3-65 cents per Ib., as compared with 3-65 cents per Ib. last week and 
3-70 cents per Ib. a month ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in 
included December delivery at 4s. 54d., against 4s. 54d. a week ago. The 
movements of raw sugar at public warehouses in London and Liv 
last week were as follows: Imports, 11,467 tons, egainet 620 tons last 
week and 9,858 tons in the same week of last year; deliveries, 14,465 tons, 
against 25,152 tons last week and 7,931 tons last year; stocks, 113,614 tons, 
against 116,612 tons last week and 143,907 tons last year. 


TEA.—The quantities catalogued for the public auctions which were 
resumed in Mincing Lane this week com rised 29,208 packages of Indian 
and 24,197 packages of Ceylon tea. The tone generally was good, 
some irregularity was apparent both in Indian Ceylon descriptions. 


VEGETABLES.—Supplies of vegetables have been plentiful this week seve 
The Fruit s report. Tomato prices are well maintained, 

; bages and marrows are much cheaper. Runner 
very spentent, | are fetching good prices. imported 


the various London markets has been moderate, 
the London Borough Market on Tuesday, King 


and rising prices, oilseeds have taken an 6 on 
tn aera recs he ls te Unda 
consequence t, remained firm, bu y eonfirmed 
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‘85 a year ago; and an estima 

month before and 71°85. > es ted aro 

ie million bushels os sqainet 9,480,000 bushels on July ist. Thus a pennmaen, D dh merog ipo of the cotton crop. Oil on spot is 

probable outturn of 237, ian cos month before has been reduced by yet q tooe are ma ed. Business in new 

Pre-third, so that 150,000 to 160,000 tons is all that is expected. The to commenced. aia eo oe of the new Egyptian cottonseed is expected 

reduction and the ee — = oe ve. call on foreign sources to RUBBER..-D a alt nia 

tnake up the deficiency had already been discounted, tone. Quotati weeng N © pas the market has again had a dull 
Shipments from Aegan are = os are, but the quantity on passage on salticie end ew a are a shade easier, but London rates 

to Europe has been the ; hes ol tons, including 41,100 tons from Wednesday i ee a ‘b ek. The spot price in New York on 

India. e availab a Sapores ae ae us in Argentina has been reduced week ago and 16% cents —— _ compared with 16% cents Ib. a 

to 392,000 tons, which wit oa tons expected from India gives a total price for stan t bbed mon nro’ i ay ones $s offi bu 

of 460,000 tons, as against 702, tons actually a in the remainder per Ib., as a wr ‘ed st — eet on spot in don was 7 #d. 

of 1935. A fair ego in Caliontts to Hull and from the Plate to the posi D., west _e nen e a week ago. In forward 

Continent was done ast em 2 re medias wants, Linseed oil shipment, as against 73d. to7 id i ten ns tn Londen end tind 

has also eased, and raw Ofon (naked) ex Hah Coty eet delivery pool at the end of last week totalled 112-243 tons, agai wee 

has declined to £27 per ton (naked) ex Hull. Cotton seed is quieter a week earlier. A year ago stocks amounted to 175,20 7 =a 7 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 


LONDON, August 12th The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department, 















CEREALS AND MEAT POTATOES— s. d. sd. WOOL— da. 
a. a 
a ree Seas English Southdown, greasy, per Ib. 1 COBO sie ectectnsvintngh ons 0 42 0 5 
> SPI » _ Lincoln hog, washed........ é Dry and Drysalted Cape... 0 6; 0 7 
8 CES— b.— esrastand, aed. caper eng. pesees Market Hides, Manch’tr— 
3 Peli jaw 6 © Gu. belt bed 0 5 
6 White Muntok . 0 T — . os 
Cinnamon—ist sort, perlb. 0 8 7a 6 
3 Cloves—Zanzibar per os 
cwt.— 
3 “i 6s 0 
1} ZEN, GE to erat 0 62 0 R 7e @9 
ccthanaiidhecied per 1222 
N Bends ant 
0 410 —_ 7 oR COAL— a4 34 a ae ee 
10 4 4 Duty, 11 cwt.) Detee eiaee 19 6 eae Taree aati : 3 36 
068 shipm,, ci. K'iont, 46 Ty, Kaheachdehabes ind a 4 8 Do. Eng.orWSdo. 0 of :'s 
038 .W.L, . 16 6 18 9 best house, at Bellies from do. 0 5 O 6 
Java, white, c. & f. India PEED cccrccccccccccocsesese 0 2 0 Do. .or WS do. 0 5 O 9 
8 5 4 Oct.-Dec, ....scesseesee Nominal. IRON AND STEEL— Dressing Hides............ 1420 
eo §6¢ Ryu — 17 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. Re. Sap. Call, S0yS0 i. eae 
CUBED creer, 110898 4). Bee Minwwthnnne 8 VEGETABLE OILS— 
Crushed.........s:.00s0sees 20 0 20 Steel rails, heavy......... naked, rion’ 
Granulated ............00 18 0 181 Tin plates ...... mI pet box 18 3 Rape, refined oe 391 10/0 
S ase 0 mn GrOWD .....0s0008 - 1779 181 MET {£s. d. £s. a. Cot . pasesoeeonenens = 
. a —— no b2 Selon 43/0/0 Coconut, erude RE pr: 23/7/6 
} Ue teen 000 1 2) a $9/7/8 38/8/9 Oil Cakes, Linseed, ing,” 
aint Broken Pekoe ........... og 1 . Loed, Eng por en lahend POE tO enveereeensee 8/15/0 
o Ss 9 Beckie Oeengn Res 011g 3 0° Sec GOW, LL Swe > Iam? OLLI eee masa” renee 
eee English ingots..... ig410/0 Caloutta oe ton — 14/7/6 
0118 0 Bek rsenneen O11¢ 1 9 Standard cash... 184/50 184/7/6 sina ro 2 —, 
ole. 110 i toa Sage =" 
. ae Orange ........ . omeis si MISCELLANEOUS oa ee 
0 (Duty, 9/6-1 per Ib., Acid, citric, per Ib.,less 5% 1 0 ; . ee oe 1 5 
0 74 0 ast ns ~ 7/54- Sali npiinseteadinednen 4 0 st Petroleum, Amer. rfd. 
0 52 0 8/3¢ per Ib.) Oxalic, net ...........0000 0 0 6 bri. London...per gal. 0 8 
eS Tartaric,English,less5% 1 0 1 Of Fuel oil, in bulk, for 
to fine.......... 0 s : : Alcohol, Ethy! ...... 12 0 contracts, ex instal., 
3 28 6 Nyasaland leaf.............. 0 7 1 4 Alum, lump...... per ton § 10 § 15 Furnace... per gall. 0 S}f 
6 63 0 StTIPS .....00000 0 9 1 6 Ammonia, carb. ...... ton 0 28 0 Diesel ...... per gall. 0 rf 
0 54 0 East Indian leaf ........... 05 14 aoe sdeupecgidoncesiike 6/15/0 ROSIN~— 
” Strips ......... 0616 a sees ran Ou a American...... per tom 15/15/0 17/15/0 
a ss = . ae TEXTILES Borax, gran. ...... per cwt. 13 0 +> Moe cued emmotied chet cee 
Colombian, good ......... N— ; Do., POWder ......scceeeee ; 
puis Rica, med. to good 52 0 72 0 Mid-American .... per Ib 6-93 Nitrate of soda ... per cwt. rj 9 Fine Hard Para per Ib. 0 10 
Indian , » » 45 0 62 0  $Sakellaridis, f.g.f. ........ 11-06 Potash—Chlorate, net... 0 4 0 4 
medium *....".. 44.0 56 0 Yams, S2’s twist css HL Sulphate s.rvesee percwi. 9 6 10 0  SHELLAC™ 
» 60's twist "......... 17 Bicarb. ... per cwt. 10 0 11 0 CP oe PRM 8 8 MS 
English ......... per 120 15 0 15 6 an {s £6 Crys Laas per 5 0 &§ 3 # £SHELLS— s. s. 
pai ieisingtinedscnsiie 10 6 10 9 Livonian 2K dekacal perton 60 0 Ss te of Copper, per ton 15 0 PS W. Aust. M.o.-P. ,, $% if 0 
South Ag er aU HD. ......cc.cceeesee ’ ng. TALLOW— s. d. 
sinned boss 130 190 HEMP Ot 71 O (Charged and’ coodited at t/6d. each) or London town percwt. 22 6 
lemons, Malaga ... cases ay Italian P.C. ...... perton 70 0 bags 20 to ton (free, non-return- TIMBER— s. d, 
; +. boxes 22 0 26 0 Manilla, Aug.-Oct. “J 2” 28 15 Swedish u/s 3 x8 ... per std. if § 0 
Apples : Amer. (var.) beis. we Africa ....cesceceese . 2410 26 10 4-ton loads and upwards 39/- per ton ‘ 2x7... » +1718 0 
a (var.) i yt 1 and up to 4-ton loads 41/- per toa > 2x4... » 1518 0 
» Australian ...... 8 0 13 6 ative Ist mks....per ton COPRA— £ s. d. Can’dn Spruce, Dis. , 2115 0 
— cif. H.A.R.B. S.D. Straits c.if., per ton 14/15/0 itchpi per load 910 0 
falencia, case ............ 14 0 16 0 Aug.-Sept. ....csceeseesee £17/12/6 DRUGS— Rio sseserseereees 32 0 0 
Egyptian, bags ......... one Deloss 3 c.i.f. Dundee er. - 24 s. d. Teak 200 
Gecpetleria, barrels 10 8 15 0 SIE LNOM seevessesene , A710 : avem, sated pe 3 Honder 013 9 
LARK Amer. ........ 12 0 18 0 Canton ......c0s00000s perlb. 43 6 9 IDES— . serenees 06 0 
Trish bladd Bo 8 ee 8 nee ésudiobaile wit 12 ee Wet celed—Aneia ns o a » 9 6 O 
Uw, nnn. csseee percwt. 57 6 58 6 } “raw, fr. Milian 7 6 11 0 West Indian sesschene 0 3 0 3 oa ie ales o 7 ° 
t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tax. 
UNITED STATES 
(New York quotations unless otherwise stated) 
Aug. 14, July 15, Aug. 5, Aug. 12, Aug. 14, July 15, Aug. 5, Aug. 12, 
Wheat, N, 1935 1936 1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1936 
t, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cents Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
0, per bushel ... 86$(c)  1043(b) 113}(c) 110}(c) €g., Spot, Per ID......eseereeeerees 3:18 3-70 3-65 3-65 
Maize, nearest future, Chicago, Cotton, mid , spot, per lb, 11-55 13-43 = 12-59 12-60 
PMO sovcrcsvesnorseacsntessooes 754 (c) 85(b) 106§(c) 106}(c) Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 
Oats, nearest future. Chi OOD” 5. sand -ctabeasaiessessens 11 = 16% 16% 164 
per bushel , cago, Petroleum, Mid-Continent crude 
Rye, be ace ere soster +» 26}(c) 37$(0) 423(c) 428(€) 33 deg., to 33-90, at well, per 
per beshel’® future, Chicago, WINEE ooo sscsencesececcnstecotedéboesh . 104 104 104 
isckchiiesenesiens cvvseee 40$(C) 72}(b)  823(c)  79%(c) Copper,‘ Electrolytic,” Domestic, 
per b Rearest future, Chicago, spot, per Ib. ......000+ ssengeeeeeees 7-624 9-024 9-27, 9-40 
Coffee settee eeneeaeeeseaeserenees (a) 63(b) 754(c) S24 e) Copper, “ Electrolytic,” Export B85 25 
Rio No, 7, cash, per Ib.... 6% 7 8 8 spoiter Bast Te ee 7: 9- 9-50 9-624 
. ~ Santos No. 4, cash, per Ib. 8} 94 98 93 per Ib. eeeteeree gcd eaicdicbasies 4-50 4-75 4-80 4-80 : 
P Yp, Acres nearest future, S08, alot ee Pianist: 4-20 4:60 4-60 4-60 — 
ihre Whee eeneesencecsesencceececes 4-58 6-11 6-10 6-24 Tin, ” spot, per Ib. weeses 48-75 44-123 42-75 41-37} 
Miascate, ~ (a) Nominal, (0) July futures, © @) September futures. | 
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